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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Our worthy friend Cirericus (of Green- 
hithe) will excuse our not entering on a 
subject from 

tiecahl, 


which we have, as far as was 
p , studiously abstained. 

The kind suggestions of our Correspond- 
ent Hint are always gratefully received. 

We shall readily resume the Retrospec- 
tions of W. B. if we are favoured with them 
in small portions. 

The originality of our Romsey Corres- 
pondent’s “ Petition” seems doubtful ; but 
it will appear in due course. : 

A Yorxsuirne Freenouper is informed, 
that want of room compels us to omit his 
communication. ' 

Several valuable communications, in re- 
ply to InvestisaTor, p. 20, have been re- 
ceived; but pressure of matter has pre- 
cluded all, except the one which first came 
to hand. 

Cuericus remarks, “As a further cau- 
tion to Surrogates (vol. XC. ii. p. 488) a 
Correspondent in the ‘ True Briton’ Even- 
ing Paper recommends their making parti- 
oan enquiry as to the due appointment of 
Guardians of the persons who give consent 
to the Marriage of the Minors. Mr. Stock- 
dale Hardy, in his ¢ Letter to a Country Sur- 
rogate,’ repeats this caution, and recom- 
mends, in all cases where it can be obtained, 
the production of the Deed, or other In- 
strument of Guardianship, at the time of 
ents the Licence.” 

J. W. hopes the doubts of Ev. Hoop 
will be completely dispelled, when he in- 
forms him that the original Stone, in me- 
mory of Joe Miller, yet remains close to 
the one set up by Mr. Jarvis Buck. It is 
a common headstone, and has always stood 
there within the memory of the oldest in- 
habitants of the parish. He further begs 
leave to state, that headstones never have 
been admitted into the lower church-yard 
in the Strand; the stones always forming 
part of the pavement. 

Ws. ALLEN says, ‘I am informed that 
some Letters on the subject of the Chris- 
tian Religion, noticed in the Gentleman’s 

ine, have been attributed to me, but 
so far from having been the author of them, 
I have never read them.” 

HM. observes, ‘‘ 1 find in Gent. Mag. 
vol. LXXII. p. 1020, some excellent re- 
marks on the removal of Hatchments from 
Churches under repair. May I be permitted 
to suggest, that when they are so discolour- 
ed by time as not to coincide with the fresh- 
ness of the supposed beautifying of the in- 
terior of the Church, they may be judici- 
ously arranged and affixed in the Belfry, or 
other convenient place, that the histcrian 
or heraldic amateur (always endeavouring to 
discriminate between the genuine and un- 





authorized bearings) may not be frustrated 
and disappointed in his researches after lo- 
cal information, to be derived from objects 
of this nature. It is much to be regretted, 


that Monuments, Stained Glass *, &c. are 


‘ usually mutilated and disfigured when a 


Church or Hall are undergoing what is call- 
ed a repair.” 

Hisroricus inquires for particulars re- 
specting the Rev. Mr. James, who, about 
70 years ago, was, it is conceived, a Rec- 
tor, or Vicar to a parish, probably in the 
neighbourhood of Harleston, in Norfolk. 

. K. would be obliged by the informa- 
tion of the author of a poem on Envy, the 
four first lines of which are as follows, 


Prosperio, rich and yo 
Preferr'd the malta, 

He walk’d the fields, nor walk’d them long, 
Ere Rumour met him there. 


Also, who is the author of the Life of 
Oliver Cromwell, published in the year 
1741; it is one volume thick octavo, with a 
likeness of the Protector on a pedestal, with 
his arms, drawn by S. Cooper, engraved 
by G. Vertue, 1724. The work is pub- 
lished by J. Brotherton, at the Bible, next 
Ean Coffce Howe, and T. Cox, at the 
b, under the Royal Exchange, both in 
Cornhill. . : 

Sector wishes to ascertain whether any 
biographical or genealogical ‘information is 
extant relative to Mr. James Puckle, the 
author of several ingenious Essays, under 
the name of ‘‘The Club?” (See LXXXIX. 
i. 48.) 

Vicarius asks what Collects should be 
read on the following days at the Eveni 
Service: viz. Dec. 23d,—24th,—30th, an 
31st. Jan. 5th, and 24th. And also on 
Easter Eve. And on what days, in the Em- 
ber weeks, is the Prayer for those that are 
to be admitted into Holy Orders. : 

Mr. J. Jones inquires if the machine, 
invented by Mr. Godin, of Paris (vol. XC. 
ii. 553), is capable of being employed on a 
scale of considerable magnitude, such as 
raising water to an elevation of 18 feet, in 
quantities equal to 7 or 8 hundred gallons 
per minute ? 

A Correspondent asks, ‘‘ What can be 
the origin of the name of Blacow? does it 
not seem in some measure adapted for pro- 
claiming aloud the character of some no- 
torious person ?” 


Erratum. (Vol. XC. ii. 485.) In Colonel 
Macdonald’s Dissertation on the North West 
Magnetic Pole, for the year 2040, read 2140. 





* See vol. LXXVII. p. 1119. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mr.Urnsas, Inner Temple, Febd.2. it will be seen in the following 


SEND you copies of some unpub- 

lished Letters of that prince of 
Prognosticators, William Lilly*, to 
his learned but credulous friend Elias 
Ashmolet. They tally exactly with 
the character of seeming simplicity 
aod real shrewdness which he has so 
amusingly delineated in his “‘ Memoirs 
of his Life and Times,” a work which 
has been recently introduced to the 
public in a new and interesting form, 
in a Number of the Retrospective 
Review. The prominent part which 
Lilly plays in Hudibras, under the 
name of Sidrophel, would alone be 
sufficient to confer a considerable de- 
gree of interest on the character and 
history of this accomplished impostor ; 
but the respectable rank in societ 
which he acquired and maintained, 
the faith which so many of every 
class of life reposed in his predictions, 
and the political importance which 
was attached to him in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, render him 
worthy of being recorded as a striking 
instance of the triumph of credulity, 
in a comparatively recent period, 
over the learned and unlearned of an 
enlightened nation. We can scarcely 
induce our minds to believe that the 
contemporaries of Milton and Butler 
were the dupes of the low cunning of 
William Lilly—a man of uo very ex- 
traordinary capacity, and of very 
moderate attainments. 


Letters, that he was on a familiar 
footing with the Duchess of Somer- 
set, and was not only consulted by 
her in private, but publicly admitted 
to her table. 

The originals of these Epistles, and 
of some others of less interest, are 
among the manuscripts in the British 
Museum. Some few words are so 
illegible from age and friction, that I 
have not been able to decipher them ; 
but the reader will find no difficulty 
in supplying the omissions, from the 
sense of the context. 


Hersham, 10 Nov. 1671. 

Honosrable Patron, 
I tell you serivusly I was content to 
cowply with Mr, Andrewes, for the good 
3 he sayd he had lived an 
uncomfortable life this halfe yeare, every 
one sneering at him, and nobody taking 
notice of him. I smartly responded, you 
must... . lesse and performe more ; then 
I reprobated all 3 at last, put my 
finger on my and sayde ..... 
he went away presentlie to the Datchesse 
of Somerset, told her Mr. Lilly and he 
weare friends. Three days before, her 
Grace sent for me to dinner. I told her 
all, before persons of qualitye; after din- 
ner, she sent for me; we had private con- 
ference; had he not [been] reconciled, 
his worke had been done ; this it is to be 
butter-merchant to a Dutchesse. You 
must have an account of our follies, as 
well as of our love. Your gallant [Mrs. 





* William Lilly was a famous Astrologer, born in Leicestershire, in 160%. His Al- 


tmanacks were in repute upwards of 3@ years. 


In this man we have a striking instance 


of the general superstition and ignorance that prevailed in the time of the civil war be- 
tween Charies I, and his Pasliament; for the King consulted this Astrologer to know 
where he should conceal himself, if he could escape from Hampton Court, On the 
other hand, General Fairfax sent for bim to his army to ask him if he could tell by his 
art whether God was with them and their cause. Lilly, who made his fortune (like the 
Pythia of Delphos) by favourable predictions to both parties, assured the General that 
God would be with him and his army.—Ebr. 

+ The celebrated English Philosopher and Antiquary, who was founder of the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford. He was.born at Lichfield in 1617, and died at South 
Lambeth in 1692,—Epirt. 

Lilly] 
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Lilly} sends you some puddingse, but I 
intende them onlye for my gallant [Mrs. 
Ashmole},. unto whom, yourselfe, and 
King Norroy, I present my harty re- 
spectes. Your old friend, 
Ww. L. 

To my honoured Patron, Elias Ash- 

mole, esq. in Shier Lane, with a 

Baskett, but no mercury in it. 


Honourable Patron, 

I am very glad you got safe to Blyth 
Hall, but oportes me objurgam, scoldam, 
chidam tecum, and blame your rusticism, 
lovedonism, neglectism ; in all youre Let- 
ter there was not one worde, sillable, or 
diminitive letter, purporting, mentioning, 
or notifying, how my gallant was in health, 
how she did, how safe she came into the 
countrye, how her healthe is at present : 
these are errors, sins, contumelys (et quid 
non), not to be pardoned: et hoc est ve- 
rum): amend this erroneous and unpar- 
donable crime in your nexte. We are, 
God be thanked, all in healthe (as also 
youre gallant). Learn of me how to 
write nexte time. The weather is here 
uncertaine ; harvest comes slowly in; last 
night much rain and thunder. Sister 
Mottos and Betty Sanders, now at my 
house, are all affectionately (sic dico) re- 
membered to yourself and my gallant. 
My love is presented to your father and 
mother (not one word of Queene Cudd.) 
Ten thousand thankes to my Gallant for 
the cloke, [ put it first on 22d July, St. 
Maudlio’s Day ; and alsoe last Saturdaye 
(cum.....) an aged weoman sente me 
4d. to her to rest. I am persuaded 
I shall cozen her, but I tooke her groate, 
fearing I shoulde gette no more that day, 
but 2d. came afterward. You see how [ 
thrive therein, its a blessed cloke. I 
doubt, under that guardianship, I shall 
committe many knaverys, but its the re- 
ligion of phisicians. May yourselfe and 
my Gallant have good health where you 
are, and when you return, enjoy the same 
in London, Your old loving friend, 

Ws. Litty. 
For my much honoured friend, Elias 

Ashmole, esq. at- Mr. Dv gdale’s, 

at Blyth Hall in Warwickshire.— 

Leave this at his house in Shier 

Lane, to be conveyed to him. 

The following Letter is the joint 
composition of the Astrologer and 
Mrs. Lilly, his third wife: 


Dear Friend, 

This is to lett thee know that we came 
well and seasonably home (wee found my 
husbande looking at the gate in expecta- 
tion of us), and also to acknowledge the 
real sense I have of thipe and thy hus- 
bande’s great kindnesse unto mee, unto 
whom my true love is presented. I have 


Wm. Lilly the Astrologer.— Biblical Criticism. 


[Feb. 


measured thy diaper, and find it will make 
12 clouts, and leave enough for a table- 
clothe for thy table in the dining rome. If 
I cut it all, it will make 21 clouts. Let 
me know thy mind in it. My rebellious 
wife bad leasure to write no more, being 
making custards, pan-cakes, and oat- 
cakes. She down on her knees intreated 
mee to conclude it, which I do, and wishe 
myselfe 
Your vertuous Lady’s invincible 
gallant, 
Ws. Litty. 
[To Elias Ashmole.]} 


I may probably trouble you at a 
future period with some particulars 
not generally known of this remark- 
able personage. J.P.C. 

—— 
Mr. Urnsan, Babergh, Feb. 5. 
N your Number for January, (p. 
20,) Invesricator has stated 
some difficulties that occurred to him 
respecting a passage in the Second 
Book of Kings, chap. ix. 13. I be- 
lieve it will be very easy to satisfy 
him how the different and apparently 
discordant translations of the passage 
in question have arisen; although it 
may not be equally so to comply with 
the latter part of his request, and to 
give an exact and litera! translation 
of the Original. 

The words in the Hebrew are, 
mbyon 12 5s. Now the noun 
nbyn, of which mbyn is the plu- 
ral, is derived from the verb mdy, 
which signifies to go up, or ascend; 
and hence it is used to designate 
various things into which the idea 
of ascending or of elevation enters. 
In the singular, a going up, or as- 
cent, Josh. x. 10.; @ hili, 1 Sam. ix. 
11; in the plural, steps, or stairs for 
ascending, 1 Kings x. 19; degrees, 
or marks one above another on a 
dial or horologie; and hence per- 
haps the horologie itself, 2 Kings xx. 
9, 10, 113 stories, or upper cham- 
bers, Amos ix. 6. 

From hence we may easily see 
the origin of the different transla- 
tioas, which Investicaror has given 
in his letter ; horologie, Great Bible; 
stairs, translation of 1611; steppes, 
Bishop's Bible ; graduum, Latin traos- 
lation of 1624. I am not aware in- 
deed of the word being used io the 
sense of a tribunal, or elevated seat; 
but still the derivation of the word 
may sufficiently account for the tri- 
bunalis of the translation of 1529. 

These 
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These few observations may, I think, 
be sufficient to account for the ap- 
parent discrepancies which Invesri- 
Gator has noticed. 

The difficulty of giving an exact 
and literal translation of the whole 
passage arises from the word D3, 
of which the meaning is by no means 
evident. The word indeed seems to 
have been so little understood, that 
the Seventy have not (according to 
the common reading) attempted to 
translate it, but merely put it into 
Greek letters: is ro yaprse twr ava 
Bafuw. Some assistance, however, 
towards explaining the passage may 
perhaps be obtained by considering 
the whole account. 

The young man was directed b 
Elisha to go to Ramoth Gilead, loo 
out Jehu, and take him into an inner 
chamber; accordingly he went, and 
found him sitting with the rest of the 
captains. The place where they were 
is not specified, but from the expres- 
sions which follow, I should suppose 
that they were sitting in the opea 
court or area in the centre of the 
house; and that when the young 
prophet arrived he took Jehu into 
the house (verse 6), and when he had 


performed bis commission, he opened 
the door which led into the court, 
and fled, passing the other captains 
who remained io the court in his 
flight, and so made his escape into 


the street. When the captains heard 
the nature of his errand, they im- 
mediately conducted Jehu up the 
stairs which led from the court to 
the top or flat roof of the house, 
spreading their garments for him to 
walk on, asa token of submission on 
their part (as the Disciples did to 
our Saviour on bis triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem), and from that con- 
spicuous place proclaimed him King. 

With this view of the attendant 
circumstances, I should be inclined 
to adopt the interpretation of Lu- 
dovicus de Dieu, as given in Pole’s 
Synopsis, which is as follows. 

“ D1, significat os, ossis: Remhi 
in libro Radicum vertit ad ipsosmet 
gradus. Id mihi maxime arridet: 1. 
Quia D012 et OXY sunt synonyma: 
ambo significant os: inde D¥y de- 
notat substantiam rei, ideoque ipsam 
rem: cur non ergo idem valeat et 
DI? 2. Apud Chaldzos RD72 su- 
mitur pro ipsa re.” 


2 Kings ix. 13, explained ——Temple Church. 
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It may be difficult perhaps for one 
unacquainted with Hebrew, as Inves- 
TIGATOR states himself to be, to un- 
derstand clearly the preceding expla- 
nation; the force of it is this. 

The word in question seems in its 

rimary sense to denote a bone, and 
is undoubtedly used in that sense: 
now another Hebrew word, which has 
the same primary meaning, is also 
used to denote the substance of a 
thing, or the thing itself, and hence 
it is argued, that the former may be 
applied in the same manner: and as 
an additional proof, it is stated, that 
the corresponding word in the cog- 
nate language, the Chaldee, is actu- 
ally used in that way. ‘If this rea- 
soning be correct, the whole passage 
should be rendered, upon the very 
stairs, or upon the stairs themselves. 

A very full account of the manner 
in which the houses were built in the 
East may be found in one of the pre- 
liminary essays to Mackoight’s Har- 
mony, to which J refer InvestTiGator 
for the better understanding of what 
I have said respecting the court and 
the stairs leading from thence to the 
roof; and from that it will appear, 
that this court was commonly used as 
a place of assembly, and to receive 
guests and strangers in. R. K. 

a 
Mr. Unsan, Feb. 6. 
HE doubt which your Corre- 
spondent “ E. I. C.” entertains 
respecting the original positions of 
the venerable and aptient Monu- 
mental Effizies in the Temple Church, 
is so strongly felt by myself, that, 
although I fear I-shall not be able 
to explain it away, | am induced to 
send you a few remarks upon the 
subject, the result of a visit to that 
curious building in the autumn of 
last year. 

The vicissitudes which the sepul- 
chral remains of antiquity have ge- 
nerally experienced ; the dilapidations 
they have suffered through misguid- 
ed zeal; and the transpositions which 
frequently took place among them 
(ia an age when these interesting 
memorials of the illustrious dead 
were viewed rather as the relics of 
vanity and superstition, than the last 
tribute of respect to the amiable 
Divine, the pious Benefactor, or the 
distinguished Warrior,) have occa- 
sioned much of the perplexity and 
uncertainty which now attend our 

inquiries. 
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enquiries. [ am inclined to believe 
that almost as much difficulty would 
accompany the attempt to appro- 
priate several of the Movuments in 
the Temple Church, as in fixing the 
positions which they antiently oc- 
cupied. It is very improbable, even 
admitting the limited extent of the 
Church, that so great a number of 
noble personages were buried side 
by side, and their monuments crowd- 
ed together as we now see them; 
dissimilar in their forms, irregular 
in their sizes, and clumsily fixed in 
the pavement. We cannot assert 
that any of these monuments were 
removed from the Choir to their 
present situations ; though a removal 
may with propriety be conjectured 
to have taken place at a distant 
time, which is rendered very proba- 
ble by the supposed date of some of 
the memorials, and the known pe- 
riod in which the beautiful choir 
was erected. 

A minute examination of the Tem- 
ple Church would, I think, lead to 
the conclusion, that the circular part, 
which now serves the purposes of a 
tower or porch, was the whole of the 
original building, and therefore con- 
tained the altar, and that the present 
Church was appended to it in the 
reign of Henry III. in the style of 
architecture then newly adopted, the 
proportions and splendour of which 
were so superior to those of the Nor- 
man style. 

We learn from various histories, 
that the Temple Church was founded 
A.D. 1185, and the style of the ar- 
chitecture, composing the circular 
building, agrees with this date. The 
Pointed arch was certainly used about 
the middle of the 12th century; and 
though it was at first but sparingly 
made use of, no considerable space 
of time elapsed before its shape and 
proportions appear to have been pre- 
ferred to those of the Norman style, 
out of which it probably arose. After 
associating with the Norman arch in 
various ways, the Pointed style be- 
came finally the settled order of Ec- 
clesiastical Architecture at the be- 


ginning of the 13th century, subse-- 


quently to which period we find few, 
if any, of the characteristics of the 
subverted style, retained. Mr. Britton, 
in his interesting work, entitled “ Ar- 
chitectural Antiquities,” says, ‘* The 
exterior wall of the Circular Church, 
with the great West door, are the re- 


On the Temple Church and Monuments. 


_ 
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mains of the original building of 
1185, but the clustered columns with- 
in, with the incumbent arches, and 
the whole of the square Church, seem 
nearly to correspond with those ex- 
amples of Ecclesiastical buildings 
which we know to be of Henry the 
Third’s reign*. If Mr. B. really 
supposes that the whole of the Cir- 
pe building is not the work of 
one age, and the result of one de- 
sign (aod if I interpret his words 
rightly he does think so), 1 am of 
different opinion. The foregoing ob- 
servations which I have offered on 
our antient architecture, render any 
remarks on this passage unnecessary. 
I will only further state, that if we 
disallow that the whole of the Cir- 
cular building of the Temple Church 
is the work of one period, and the 
result of one design, then no such 
style of architecture, as that com- 
monly and perhaps properly called the 
compound style, ever existed, and the 
transition from the Norman to the 
Pointed style was not gradual, but 
immediate. 

The three Monuments supposed 
to belong to Earls of Pembroke, 
and which are cross-legged, are as 
old as the 13th century, but the 
Tomb, which is said to represent 
Geoffrey de Maguaville, A.D. 1148, 
is of more remote antiquity than the 
Church ip which it is deposited. 
This may be the fact, because the 
Temple was removed from Holborn, 
where the first Society in Eogland 
was established, A.D. 1118. Whe- 
ther this curious effigy has been mis- 
named, or whether it was removed to 
the present Church, immediately after 
its completion, are equally doubtful. 
To conclude, at the time when the 
choir was comfortably fitted up with 
pews, some of those valuable speci- 
mens of sculpture, which now in- 
crease the interest, as well as the 
solemnity of the round Church, pos- 
sibly incumbered the floor, and were 
consequently removed. That no re- 
spect was felt for these memorials of 
past ages, when the benches were dis- 
carded for inclosed seats, is sufficiently 
proved in the curious tomb and figure 
of a Bishop on the South side, having 
been, till lately, entirely hidden from 
view. 

Ataremote period perhaps, when 
an altar in the round Church became 
unnecessary, the monumental figures 
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which from necessity had been dis- 
in various parts of the floor, 


were collected, as the means of preserv- 
ing them from the wanton injury to 
which they were exposed when lying 
separately. 


3. <. BD, 
a 


Mr. Unsan, Feb. 14. 
HE difficulties of the lower aud 
of some of the middling classes, 

are become so visible to all ranks 
and parties, and their source (want 
of employment) is so well known, 
that the imagination is racked in vain 
to discover the cause, that so infatu- 
ates the landholders, to torment them- 
selves by starving others. It cannot 
with any good grace be denied, that 
there are ample means of relief, when 
it is known, that there are more than 
twenty millions of acres of waste land 
in the United Kingdom capable of 
giviog profitable employment to the 
people; and above thirteen millions 
of these would yield bread to the cul- 
tivators, though the proprietors re- 
tain them in an uncultivated state 
without any motive whatever, unless 
they lend themselves to follow blindly 
the doctrines of Malthus; doctrines 
from which humanity shrinks, the 
imagination recoils, the eye averts, 
and turns away with disgust. 

So much has already been said on 
the subject of cottage husbandry, 
and its utility in every point of view, 
that since the year 1810 publications, 
in the shape of books, pamphlets, pa- 
waren in newspapers, and other 
periodical works, have appeared to 
the number of above twenty-five 
thousand, all recommending the sys- 
tem of cultivating the soil by means 
of cottagers having small patches of 
land attached to their dwelling, as the 
best means of alleviating the difficul- 
ties of the nation. Each of these has 
one or more experiments, without a 
single instance of failure; and all 
come to the same conclusion, that 
this practice promotes industry, fur- 
nishes employment to ali ages and 
both sexes, prevents dependence on 
parish relief, is most favourable to 
morality, prevents little offences that 
tend to greater crimes, and in ever 
district, where it has been Mal a 
has operated in diminishing, while in 
some it bas altogether extinguished, 
poor rates. 

Such measures cannot fail to bene- 
fit every rank of society, and contri- 
bute greatly to the security, pros- 
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erity, and happinesg, of the empire. 
t is a fact established by the strongest 
and most irrefragable evidence, that 
labourers are generally more indus- 
trious and independent of parish aid, 
and that their moral habits are much 
better, where they hold small patches 
of land. How gratifying it is to the 
benevolent mind, to contemplate the 
effects of this system! In the coun- 
ties of Linceln and Rutland, on an 
average of several years ending in 
1815, the poor rates are said to have 
amounted only to eleven pence in the 
pound, 

The poor man, deprived of his pri- 
vilege of common, the garden demo- 
lished, of which he was once the 
happy occupant, forced into a town 
or village, and bereaved of every 
means of improving his condition, 
becomes the victim of sedition and 
despair; and thus sinks not alone, but 
drags his falling countrymen with 
him. There are, it is true, a great 
number of individuals, who have just 
claim to the gratitude of their coun- 
try in this respect, and merit the 
name of patriots; among whom are 
the Duchess of Rutland, Marchioness 
of Exeter, Countess of Bridgewater, 
Ladies Evans and Shelly, &c.: and 
the Lord Bishop of Chester, whose 
desires, dolphin-like, show them- 
selves above the element they live in, 
must not be forgotten ; or Earl Stan- 
hope, whose example is highly de- 
serving imitation, not only in his 
building cottages, and adding patches 
of land at small rents, (frequently for 
a number of years at a pepper-corn,) 
but also for his general humanity, 
generosity, philanthropy, and, cer- 
tainly not least, for his conduct to 
the Clergy on his estates, in uniting 
them with their parishioners in the 
bonds of friendship and mutual ex- 
change of good offices. This he ef- 
fects by contracting with them for their 
tithes, and thus removing a never-fail- 
ing source of strife ; whence they live 
with their flocks loving and beloved, 
as becomes their high office as am- 
bassadors of the Prince of Peace. 
This method was begun by the late 
Earl, probably at the suggestion of 
that excellent man and eminent soli- 
citor, Alexander Murray, esq. who 
had long been his Lordship’s confi- 
dential friend, as well as legal adviser. 

C. M. Cheere, esq., M. P. for Cam- 
bridge, deserves well of his country 
for the improvements on his estates 

of 
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of Papworth Hall in that county. 
What a few years ago was almost 
wholly a bleak and dreary waste, on 
which indolence, poverty, aud distress, 
without hope, marked the coun- 
tenances of the peasantry, is now 
divided and subdivided by hedges, 
ditches, fences, &c. through the united 
efforts of the agriculturist, the pa- 
triot, the philanthropist, and a little 
of the planter; sv that the whole is 
converted into a comparative Para- 
dise, where industry and contentment 
illuminate the face of every cottager. 

The last I shall refer to at present is 
the Earl of Fife; and in mentioning 
his name, an apology may perhaps be 
requisite for my absolute. inability to 
do justice to his Lordship’s extensive 
and varied, ornamental and useful, ex- 
pensive yet profitable, improvements 
on his estates, in the counties of Mo- 
ray, Bamff, and Aberdeen, or to his zeal, 
indefatigable perseverance, and per- 
sonal attention in conducting them. 

I would farther observe, that these 
extensive improvements have been 
hitherto carried on with little more 
than half of his late uncle’s fortune ; 
though he has now recovered in the 
Court of Session the other parts of 
his property, after a long protracted 
litigation, the surprise of his friends 
and agents at his Lurdship's very un- 
expected legal knowledge displayed 
in these matters, is surpassed only 
by the admiration of his intrepid 
conduct and personal bravery in the 
Fort of Mattagorda at the siege of 
Cadiz by the French, when shot and 
shells were falling like hailstones 
among the living, and on the mangled 
limbs of the dead, while he, fearless 
of danger, with unruffled composure, 
excited his countrymen to deeds of 
valour in that well-fought though 
unsuccessful conflict. 

Much has also been done by other 
persons for the relief of the distressed, 
by encouraging the fisheries, as well 
as agricultural improvements; yet 
still mach remains to be done, that 
can he effected ouly by individual 
impulse, and natural stimulation. Io- 
deed it must be done freely, it must 
be dune Voluntarily, or it will not be 
dune at all; for Government cannot 
interfere with private property. The 
hereditary landhoider, who may per- 
haps be in possession of a whole 
county, may occupy it, if he choose, 
as a hunting park ; for Government 
cannol attempt to dictate to individuals 
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what they should do with their own. 
This is not under-rating the power 
of Princes, who may still do much 
as individuals by their own example, 
and by countevancing and encourag- 
ing their subjects to think and act as 
they approve. Any mark of Royal 
approbation conferred on meritorious 
individuals would not fail to excite 
emulation, unless the whole elements 
of human nature should happen to 
change their principles; this would 
be of more real utility on these 
points than a score of Acts of Parlia- 
ment, if they could be passed for 
this purpose. 

That others may be excited to fol- 
low such examples, till our country 
has attained a pitch of happiness and 
prosperity hitherto unknown, is the 
ardent prayer of T. M. T. 


*,* We regret that our limits will not 
admit the insertion of the whole article ; 
but the remainder, which is the argumen- 
tative part, shall appear in our next. 

— 
Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 15. 
N Mr. Pegge’s Miscellanea Curi- 
alia, under the article ‘ Hang- 
man’s wages,” the following passage 
occurs, relative to the value of the 
Scottish Merk, or, as Mr. P. calls it, 
Mark. 

“The Scottish mark (not ideal or no- 
minal money, like our mark) was a silver 
coin, in value thirteen pence halfpenny 
and two placks, or two thirds of a penny ; 
which plack is likewise a coin. This, 
their mark, bears the same proportion to 
their pound, which is twenty pence, as 
our mak doves to our pound or twenty 
shillings, being two thirds of it. By these 
divisions aud subdivisions of their penny 
(for they have a still smaller piece, called 
a bodel, or half plack) they can reckon 
with the greatest minuteness, and buy 
much less quantities of any article than 
we can.” 

In this passage there is a trifling in- 
accuracy, which I beg to correct. The 
value of the Scottish merk was thir- 
teen pence and one plack, or one third 
of a peony, which is equal to thirteen 
shillings and four pence, the value of 
the English mark, or two thirds of a 
pound. The half merk was in value 
siz pence halfpenny and one bodle, or 
six pence and two thirds of a penny, 
there being six bodles, or three placks 
ina penny. This was equivalent to 
six shillings and eight peace of our 
money, which is one third of a pound. 

A Constanr Reaper. 
Mr. 
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Account of Renpiesaam Cuurca, 
Surro.ik. 


(Concluded from p. 10.) 


From the Register of the Lord 
-, +» Bishop of Norwich. 
ies Rectory, in the Pope's or 

old valuation, made 20 Edw. I. 
was valued at 37 marks; but in the 
gew one or last, made 26 Hen, VIII. 
at 242 13s. 4d. and the tenths are 
on 98. 4d. | 

Rectors. 


i 4 Monee pe Lampert was. instituted July 


Tes mee yf 
SE ch ie, premapaatann Is Bie de 


poy rearaty Lumain DE Bravrrony’ was in- 
stituted July 13, 133%, ow the presenta- 
tion of Sir Thomas de Holbrook. 

Joun Careron, or Capron, was instituted 
April 22, 1349, on the presentation of the 
same Sir Thomas; and by his Will, dated 
on the Feast of St. Mary Magdalen, 1375, 

bequeaths his body to be buried ig 

e@ chancel here, before the image of St, 

3 and gave 403, towards makin; 

a tabernacle for the said image, and 10s, 
for erecting of a Cross at the division of 
the King’s highway between Tunstall aed 
Réndlesham; and probably the monu- 
ment of the Priest in the chancel was to 
the memory of this Caperon. - 

Join Hewpy was institated May 29, 
1375, on the ptesentation of Sir John de 
Holbrook. 

Joun vE Forpuam was instituted June 
20, 1387, on the presentation of Sir Joby 
Falstaff, knt. Lord of Colvylle’s. He was 
before Rector of Westwick in Norfolk, 
which he exchanged with’ Hendy. 

Tuomds Coase was instituted March 28, 
1388, on the presentation of the said’ ‘Sit 
John Falstaff:—Richard Renilesham,’ or 
de Rendlesham, gent. gave ‘three acres of 
land.in Rendlesham,to Thos. Cobbe, Rec: 
tor there, ad elargiendum clausum mansi sui. 

Rozerr Reeve was. instituted April-30, 
: . on the, presentation of Maud, the 

tof Sir Hagh Falstaff, kot. ; and by 
ill, proved Oct. 22, 1448, he desired 
“ be buried in his own chancel. 

JowN Sisserox was instituted October 
18, 1448, on the presentation of John 
Falstaff of Tudstall, esq. 

Jone Cuvx was instituted June 20, 1459, 
on the presentation of King Henry VI 

Wrvtam Mense was instituted July 24, 
1474, ow the presentation of Thomas Fal- 
staff, esq. 

Gent, Mac. February, 12821, 
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Henay Wincriscp was instituted Sept. 
16, 1488, on the presentation of the said 
Thos. Falstaff, esq. 

Joun Sransouse occurs Rector 
1539, and was buried at Rendlesham, 
Sept. 26, 1543. 

Witviam Wiseman occurs Rector here 
at Bp. Hopton’s Visitation, 1555. He 
was also Rector of one of the Thorn- 
hams. 

Wacter Witter was instituted Oct. 1, 
1558, on the presentation of Thos. Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk, Lord of Colvylle’s.—Io 
the certificate to Abp. Parker, it is said of 
him, “‘ non residet, non hospitalis !” 

Curistorner Homes was instituted July 
13, 1572, on the presentation of Queen 
Elizabeth. Sed nun tenuit. 

Nrewotas Coox was instituted Feb. 19, 
1572-3, on the presentation of William 
Dyx and Jobn Blennerhasset, esqrs. trus+ 
tees of Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, 

Nicuoxas Coox was instituted July 11, 
1583, on the presentation of Philip How- 
ard, Earl of Arundel. 

Epwarp Ecerworts habuit Rectoriam 
Rendiesham sibi concessam per breve de 
privato Sigillo, July 24, 1583, Sed non 
tenutt. 

Wurm Pemserton, S. T.B. was insti- 

tuted Nov. 15, 1584, on the presentation 
of the said Earl of Arundel, and buried in 
Rendlesham chancel, Oct. 24, 1598. He 
was also Rector of Ufford. 
_ ALEXANDER Revett, M. A. exhibuit Re- 
Yerendo Patri Domino Episcopo presenta- 
tionem Domine Regine ad Rectoriam de 
Rendlesham in Comitatu Suffolcie jam 
vacantem, et ad regiam presentationem 
pleno jure, spectantem, Jan, 17, 1598. 
He was also Rector of Blexhall, Chaplain 
to Robert, Earl of Sussex, and living 1618, 

Joun.Ovcurreep., 

Geryase Huppatp, Eborsceniis, was 
instituted Oct, 11, 1621, on the presenta- 
tion of King James Ii, »He was buried, in 
Rendlesham chancel, April 19, 1645, 

Wittiam. REDORAYE , occurs Rector, 
: ee aud was buried in the said chancel, 

2 

Ricwarp Hoox occurs rector 1653. 
Brian Smuts, S.‘T. D. was instituted 
Sept. 16, 1660, of’ the presentation of 
King Charles Il. 

Epmunp Sruss was instituted July 11, 
1672, on the presentation of King Charles 
II. He was also Rector of Tunstall, and 
died in 1679. 

Epwarp Keren was instituted Oét? 13, 
1679, on the presentation of the said King 
Charles, and died June 17, 1697. 

Josias Arsor, S.T. B. was instituted 
Aug. 25, 1698, en the presentation of 
King William III. He was also Rector of 
Sudborne, with Orford annexed, 

Lawrence Ecnarp, M.A, Archdeacon 

of 
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of Stow, was instituted Oct. 2, 1722, on 
the presentation of King George I. 

James D’Eyctey, institated Nov. 11, 
1730, on the presentation of King George 
ll. 

Even Howarp, instituted March 15, 
1744, on the presentation of the said King 
George II, He was Rector of Chillisford. 


Samvet Hen ey, instituted April 16, 
1782, on the presentation of King George 
[Il. 


Cutnsert Henrey, M.A. instituted 
June 10, 1816, on the presentation of 
King George III. (present Rector.) 


Benefactions. 

Before the reign of Henry VIII. 
there did belong to this parish a town 
house, with two acres and a half of 
land. The house was burnt down ; 
but by whom the same was given, 
and for what use is not known. 

John Freer of Orford, by his will, 
bearing date June 18, 1520, devised 
to the Church of Rendlesham three 
acres of meadow lying in Rendlesham, 
holden by the copy of Court Roll of 
the manor of Lowdham Hall, for the 
payment of the King’s Taske; the 
Churchwardens to do it; and to keep 
once in a year adirge and mass for 
him and his friends. These lands 
were exchanged with Thos. Mawe, 
gent. in 1615, for the present town 
lands lying now in Snape; and the 
uses then settled were for the pay- 
ment of the King’s Taske, the repa- 
ration of the Church, and mainte- 
nance of the Poor. 

Joho Spencer, esq. by his will, 
dated Aug. 1, 1706, gave 201. towards 
eupewieg the body of the Church and 
bells; 10/. towards repairing of the 
chancel ; and did devise-half an acre, 
purchased of Robert Miles, lying 
within Rendlesham town land in 
Suape, to the trustees of Rendlesham 
and their heirs for ever, to the same 
uses that Rendlesham town land there 
is limited. He also paved the nave 
of the Church with Newcastle stone. 
—Elizabeth Spencer, his widow, gave 
a silver salver and sacramental plate 
to this Church, in 1712, weighing 
1540z. adorned with her Arms, Ar- 
gent three Catherine wheels within a 
border ingrailed Sable, impaled with 
Spencer, all within a lozenge, and 
enriched with a pretty compartment. 

Mary Andalusia, late Baroness Ren- 
dlesham, also gave to this Church a 
silver flaggon with cover, a silver 
patea and chalice, and a silver offer- 
ing dish with neatly embossed edges, 
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and in the centre of each of them the 
letters I. H. S. encompassed by a 
glory. 

Leonard Maw, a younger sun of 
Simon Maw, above mentioned, was 
born in this parish in 1573, Master of 
Peter House, and afterwards Master 
of Trinity College in the University 
of Cambridge; and in five years’ 
time discharged that foundation from 
a great debt. He was Chaplain to 
King Charles I. while he was Prince 
of Wales, and waited on him in Spain, 
by whom he was made Bishop of Bath 
and Wells in 1628. He was a good 
scholar, grave preacher, mild man, 
genteel in his deportment, and died 
at Chiswick, Sept. 2, 1629 *. 

In this parish was boro, July 28, 
and baptised August 20, 1754, Wil- 
liam Henry Nassau, Earl of Rochford, 
Viscount Tunbridge, and Baron of 
Enfield, son of the Hon. Richard Sa- 
vage Nassau, and of her Grace Anne, 
Duchess Dowager of Hamilton and 
Brandon, and daughter of Edward 
Spencer of Rendlesham, esq. The 
family estate of the Spencers descend- 
ed from the Duchess of Hamilton to 
her son Lord Archibald Hamilton, 
the late Duke Hamilton, by whom it 
was sold, and afterwards purchased 
by Sir George Wombwell, bart. and 
by him sold to the late P. S. Thellus- 
son, afterwards created Baron Ren- 
dlesham of Rendlesham, by whom the 
house was considerably enlarged, and 
the Property much added to by suc- 
cessive purchases, He died in Sept. 
1808, and was succeeded by John, 
the present and second Lord. 

In Camden's Britannia it is said, 
that Redwald, King of the East 
Angles, commonly kept his Court 
here; he was the first of all that peo- 
ple that was baptized and received 
Christianity: but afterwards being 
seduced by his wife, as Bede expresses 
it, in the self-same Church, he had 
one Altar for the Religion of Christ, 
and another little altar for the sacri- 
fices of devils. Suidhelmus, also, 
King of the East Angles, was after- 
wards baptised in this place by Cedda 
the Bishop. 

Bishop Gibson, in his Edition of 
Camden, says, that in digging here 
about 30 years since, there was found 
an antient Crown, weighing about 60 
ounces, which was thought to have 
belonged to Redwald, or some other 





* Ath, Oxon. vol. 1, 781, : 
King 
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King of the East Angles; but it was 
sold and melted down. 

There are four manors in this pa- 
rish, viz. Naunton Hall, Caketon’s, 
Bavent’s, and Colvylle’s, They are 
now all vested in Lord Rendlesham, 
who is the principal proprietor in the 
parish. 

A farm in this parish, known by 
the name of the Hough-Hill, said to 
have been formerly a residence of 
Edward the Confessor, was part of 
the estate of the Ear! of Bristol, and 
sold by him to Mr. Thellusson. It 
came into Lord Bristol’s family by 
the marriage of John Lord Hervey 
(grandfather of the present Earl, who 
was called up to the House of Peers 
during the life-time of his father, by 
the title of Baron Hervey of Ick- 
worth), with Mary, daughter of Bri- 
gadier General Nicholas Le Pell; to 
which lady Horace Walpole, Earl of 
Orford, dedicated his Anecdotes of 
Painting, and who, he says, * has con- 
versed familiarly with the most agree- 
able persons, dead and living, of the 
most polished ages, and most polished 
nations ;”’—and of whom Lord Ches- 
terfield, in his Letters to his Son, thus 
speaks : 

“‘ The other person whom | recommend 
to you is Lady Hervey. She has been 
bred all her life at courts, of which she 
has acquired all the easy good breeding 
and politeness, without the frivolousness. 
She has all the reading that a woman 
should have, and more than a woman 
need to have, for she understands Latin 
perfectly well, though she wisely conceals 
it. Desire her to correct and reprove 
every the least error and inaccuracy in 
your manners, air, address, &c. No wo-~ 
man in Europe can do it so well, none 
will do it more readily.” 

And in another Letter: 

“* Apropos, the word pleasing always 
puts one in mind of Lady Hervey, who 
not only pleases herself, but is the cause 
of pleasing in others—for she can make 
any thing of any body.” 

From the testimony of these two 
distinguished characters who knew 
the world, and the manners of the 
world, as well as any men then living, 
Lady Hervey appears to have been a 
woman of a richly-cultivated under- 
standing, and an elegantly accom- 
plished mind— 

*« Fitted or to shine in Courts, 
Or walk the plain with unaffected grace.” 


On opening, a few years since, a 
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rise of ground in the church-yard, on 
the North side of the Church, a great 
number of human bones were disco- 
vered lying confusedly within three 
feet of the surface; they had ev¥i- 
dently been interred without the rites 
of Christian sepulture, and it is sup- 
posed that bodies of persons were 
there deposited, who had died of 
some contagious disease which ra- 
pidly carried off a large part of the 
population. 

At the last census the population 
of the parish comprised 216 souls. 

The accompanying neatly-executed 
Drawing of Rendlesham Church (see 
Plate 1.) is by Mr. Isaac Johnson, of 
Woodbridge, who has made a draw- 
ing of every church in the county of 
Suffolk, with a beauty and exactness 
which renders them well worthy of 
notice. H. 

— 
Mr. Urnsan, Jan. 31. 

FIND erroneous opinions preva- 
4& lent in so many parts of the coan- 
try upon the right to the Funeral 
Cloth suspended in churches, that I 
am persuaded you will prevent much 
litigation by publishing the particu- 
lars of the —_ case, which I 
took pains to collect during a recent 
sojourn in the Isle of Thanet. You 
will observe that former accounts 
have been very defective. 

On the death of the Princess Char- 
lotte, the Churchwardens of Margate 
directed a mercer to put up mourn- 
ing in the church. When it had been 
there three months, the Vicar caused 
it to be removed; and having given 
to the Clerk and Sexton the portions 
which they bad been accustomed to 
receive, appropriated the remainder 
to his own use. Six months after- 
wards, a demand was made on the 
Vicar for the value of the cloth. 
Whether he returned any answer, I 
know not: if he did, it was not satis- 
factory; for the Churchwardens 
brought an action, and recovered, 
under the following direction of the 
Judge: —“ The freehold of the 
church is in the incumbent, and any 
mourning placed in it without his 
knowledge, would be his of right. If 
his consent is asked, he may make his 
own terms, because he may refuse 
altogether. But in. this case it ap- 
pears he did know that the mourning 
was to be placed in the church, and 
relying upon general custom, made 

no 
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no claim. Therefore as he stated no 
terms, he must give up the cloth.” 

Part of the above written state- 
ment has appeared in your pages; 
but no part of the following is known 
beyond the boundaries of Margate. 

Before the action was tried, the 
late Queen died. The Churchwardens 
were requested by the Parishioners 
to put the Church in mourning, but 
refused, The Vicar caused it to be 
done at his own expence, 

The preceding narrative indicates 
an unpleasant misunderstanding be- 
tween the Vicar and Churcbwardens ; 
and those persons who are acquainted 
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the trial, have been surprised when 
I mentioned the conclusion of the 
business, so honourable to all the 
parties. 

When the trial had taken place, 
the Churchwardens, by desire of the 
Parishioners, presented to the Vicar 
the full amount of all his law charges, 
with an assurance that the question 
had been tried without any feeling of 
disrespect towards him. 

On the death of the late King, the 
same Churchwardens put the Church 
in mourning, and left the cloth at 
the sole disposal of the Vicar. 

Yours, &c. VoyaGEur. 


only with the newspaper report of 
ie 
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« Fare thee well, great heart !|— 
Il!-weav’d ambition, how much art thou shrunk ! 
When that this body did contain a spirit, 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 
But now, two paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enough ;: — This earth, that bears thee dead, 
Bears not alive so stout a gentleman. 
If thou wer’t sensible of courtesy, 
I should not make so great a shew of zeal :— 
Adieu, and take thy praise with thee to heaven ! 
Thy ignominy sleep with thee in the grave, 
But not remember’d in thy epitaph !” 
Prince Henry’s Soliloquy over the body of Hotspur in the field of Shrewsdury. 
Shakspeare’s Henry IV. part 1. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Boundaries, North, Chester, and detached part of Flint: East, Stafford: 
South, Worcester, Hereford, and Radnor: West, Montgomery and Den- 
bigh. 

a length, 49; greatest breadth, 36; circumference, 218 ; square, 1408 
miles. 

Province, Canterbury. Dioceses, Hereford, Lichfield and Coventry, St. 
Asaph, and a detached part (containing the parishes of Claverley, Hales 
Owen, and Worfield) in Worcester. Circuit, Oxford. 


ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS, 


British Inhabitants, Cornavii and Ordovices. 

Roman Province, Flavia Czsariensis. Stations, Bravinium, Rushbury: Me- 
diolanum, Chesterton, or Whitchurch: Rutupium, Rowton, or near Wem: 
Sariconium, Bury-hill: Uriconium, Wroxeter: Usacona, Red-hill Ocony- 
ate, or Sheriff Hales. 

Saxon Heptarchy, Mercia. 

Antiquities. British Encampments of Brocard’s Castle ; Burrow-hill ; Bury 
ditches on Tongley-hill ; Caer Caradock, near Church Stretton (on which, 
according to some writers, was fought the last battle between Caractacus 
aod Ostorius Scapula, but other authors, with more probability, assign the 
scene of combat to Coxwall Knoll in Herefordshire); on Clee Hills ; near 
Clun; the Gaer ; Hén Dinas, near Oswestry ; and on the Wreken. Roman 
Encampments of Bury walls, near Hawkstone ; the walls ncar Chesterton ; 

; and 
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and the remains of Uriconium at Wroxeter. Saxon Earth Works, Offa's 
dyke, and Wattsdyke. Danish Camp, near Cleobury Mortimer. Abbeys 
of Buildwas (founded in 1135 by Roger, Bp. of Chester); Hales Owen 
(erected by Peter de Rupibus, Bp. of Winchester, in the reign of John) ; 
Haughmond (built in 1100 by William Fitzalan, Lord of Oswestry, who, 
with many of his descendants, was buried there) ; Lilleshull (where the body 
of St. Alkmund was originally deposited, but afterwards removed to Derby. 
The West door-way is a very beautiful receding Saxon arch); Much Wem- 
lock (founded by Milburga, daughter of Merewald, King of Mercia, who 
was its first Abbess, and was buried there 666); Shrewsbury (a mitred 
abbey, dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, founded in 1083 by Roger de 
Montgomery, the first Norman Earl of Shrewsbury, who became one of its 
monks, and was buried in the Church, where his monument still remains. 
The West window is particularly beautiful) ; awd White Abbey, near Albur- 
bury (the first house in this Kingdom of Monks of the order of Grand- 
mont). Priories of Bromfield ; Chirbury; and White Ladies. Churches 
of Burford; Cleobury Mortimer; Ellesmere; Hales Owen; Hodnet a cir- 
cular tower); Kinlet ; Lilleshull; Luptow (220 feet long, 75 broad, length 
of transept 123); Morville; Newport; Shiffnall; St. Mary's, Shrewsbury 
(chancel window of curious painted glass; spire 216 feet high); St. Alk- 
mund’s steeple (184 feet high); and Tonge. Chapel of Edstaston. Fonts 
of Quatford and St. Mary Shrewsbury. Stone pulpit, Shrewsbury abbey 
garden. Castles of Acton Burnell ; Alberbury; Bridgaorth (founded in 
912 by Ethelfleda, the heroic daughter of Alfred ; its tower stands 17 feet 
out of the perpendicular); Cause; Clon; Hopton; Luptow (seat of the 
Lords Presidents of the Marches); Middle; Moreton-Corbet ; Oswestry ; 
Red-castle; Shrewsbury (founded by Roger de Montgomery, its Earl, in 
1069); Sibdon; Stoke; Wattlesborough ; and Whittington (scene of 
Dovaston’s Poem of * Fitz Guarine”). Mansions of Boscobell, Shrews- 
bury Council-house (in which Charles I. kept his court) ; White-hall, Bell- 
stone-house, and Jones’-mansion. Statue of Richard, Duke of York, fa- 
ther of Edward IV. taken from the gate on the old Welsh bridge, and now 
on the Market-house, Shrewsbury. Caves at Burcot, near Worfield; Ky- 
naston’s at Ness Cliff; and Ogo at Llanymynech. 

Shrewsbury, called by the Britons Pengwerne, was the capital of the prin- 
cipality of Powis. Its Abbey contains the body of the chaste St. Winifrid, 
which was removed to it, in the reign of Stephen, from Gwitherin in Den- 
’ bighshire, where it was first entombed. The Seal of the Corporation, en- 
graved in 1425, exhibits a curious representation of the town. 

At Woda-house, near Cleobury Mortimer, was one of the earliest esta- 
blishments of Augustine Friars, or Friars Eremites, in this Kingdom. 


PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 

Rivers. Bell-brook; Bore-brook; Bow; Camlet; Ceriog; Clive; Clun; 
Coal brook; Corve; Dee; Elf-brook; Ketley; Ledwich; Mar-brook ; 
Meole-brook ; Morda-brook; Morles; Oney, or Ovy; Perry; Quenny; 
Rea; Roden; Severn; Shel-brook; Strad-brook; Stratford; Teme; 
Terne ; Vyrnwey; Warfe; and Warren, 

Inland Navigation. Canals of Donington wood; Dudley extension; Exxes- 
MERE; Ketley; Kington; Leominster ; Montgomeryshire; Shrewsbury 
(tunnel near Atcham 970 yards long); Shropshire ; and Marquess of Staf- 
ford’s.—Severn river. 

Lakes, Acton Burnell-pool; Ad-mere; Ancott-pool; Aston-pool; Beau- 
mere; Berrington-lake; Black-mere, near Ellesmere; Black-mere, near 
Whitchurch ; Chetwynd-pool; Cole-mere; Crose-mere; Elles-mere (116 
acres); Fenny-mere; Isle-pool; Kettle-mere; Llwynllys-pool; Marton- 
pool, near Middle ; Marton-pool, near Worthin ; Newton-mere ; Oss-mere ; 
Showsden-pool ; Shrawardine-water (40 acres); White-mere; and White- 
stick-pool. 

Eminences and Views. Acton Burnell hills; Aptey PARK TERRACE (pro- 
bably the finest in Europe); Armon-hill ; Baiston-hill; Borough-hill ; 
Brierley-hill; Cazr Caravocx ; Cause-castle; the Clee hills (viz. Titten- 

sor 
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sor Clee 1800 feet, and Brown Clee) ; Cainham; Clive-hill; Cothercott- 
hill; Ellesmere Bowling-green; Frodsley hills; Grin-hill; Hawkstone 
grounds (rae Cotumn, on the top of which is a statue of Sir Rowland 
Hill, the first Protestant Lord Mayor of London ; the Tower ; Paoli point ; 
and Red-castle); Haughmond-hill (on which the Scotch Earl Douglas, 
on his flight from the battle of Shrewsbury, was taken prisoner, his horse 
having fallen in galloping down the hill); Hope Bowdler; Horse-hay ; 
The Lawley; seat at the Leasowes, inscribed * Divina Gloria Ruris ;” 
Leaton-shelf ; Lincoln’s-hill, in Coal-brook-dale; Long-mont; Lyth-hill ; 
Middle-hill ; Ness-cliff; Orton-bank ; Pontesford-hill; Pym-bill; Selattyn 
mountain ; Shrewsbury-castle watch tower, and Lord Hill’s Column; 
Sharp-stones ; Stirer-stongs (on which, May 27, 1813, a cloud burst, and 
swept away houses, mills, bridges, trees, cattle, and almost every inter- 
vening obstacle between it and the Severn, which rose considerably, and 
many lives were lost); Vinels, near Ludlow; Wenlock-edge; Wrexin 
1090 feet above the Severn. 

Natural Curiosities. . Ocongate, aluminous; Coal-brook-dale and Pitchford, 
bituminous; Admarton, Boothby, Hanley, Kingley-wick, Prolley-moor, 
and Sutton, saline and chalybeate springs. Scenery of Coal-brook-dale, in 
which are found many extraneous fossils. Morse Common, near Bridg- 
north, 5 miles long by 24 broad. The Shelton Oak (which it is said Owen 
Glyndwr ascended to reconnoitre before the battle of Shrewsbury) height 
of main trunk 41 feet 10 inches, circumference 44 feet 3 inches. Numerous 
peat mosses. This county is famed for the longevity of its inhabitants ; 
some of the more remarkable instances are noticed in the Biography and 
Miscellaneous Remarks. 

Public Edifices. Shrewsbury, Exctisn Brinae, founded 1769, 400 feet long, 
7 arches (central arch, span 60 feet, height 40), cost 16,000/.: Welsh 
Bridge, completed 1795, 266 feet long, 5 arches, cost about 14,000/. ; both 
Bridges were built by voluntary subscription: Infirmary founded 1745, 


opened 1747: House of —— finished, for a Foundling Hospital, in 


1765, cost 12,000/.: St. Chad’s Church, a circle, diameter 100 feet: Town- 
hall completed 1785, cost 11,000/.: Gaol finished 1793, architect, Hay- 
cock (who built the Town-hall), cost 30,000/. Doric Column commemora- 
tive of Lord Hill's victories, 116 feet 6 inches high, on which is a statue of 
his Lordship, 17 feet, finished June 18, 1816, the anniversary of the battle 
of Waterloo, cost 59738. 13s. 2d. Military Depét, architect Wyatt, erected 
1806; Theatre; School founded by Edward VI. ; Market-house erected in 
1595. Millington’s Hospital. Allats, Bowdlers, Subscriptiov, Bell’s and 
Lancasterian Charity Schools.—Buildwas Iron Bridge, one arch, span 130 
feet, rise 24 feet, cast by Coal-brook-dale Company from plan of Thomas 
Telford, erected 17196. Cleobury Mortimer School, founded by Sir Ed- 
ward Childe. Coal-brook-dale Iron Bridge, one arch, span 100 feet 6 
inches, height 40 feet, weight of iron 31784 tons, cast by the Company from 
plan of Abraham Darby, erected 1779. Dorrington School founded b 
Thomas Allcock, 1627. Drayton School founded by Sir Rowland Hill, 
1553; Hales Owen School. Ludlow Cross; Market-house; Guildhall ; 
School founded by Edward VI. 1552; Hosier’s Alms-houses. Oswestry 
Town-house; School founded by Davy Holbeach ; Alms-houses erected 
by William Adams, 1656. Wellington Church; and Charity School. 
Wem School, founded by Sir Thomas Adams, 1650. Whitchurch Church, 
erected 1722; School. ° 

Seats. Walcot Park, Diobam House, and Stone House, Earl of Powis, Lord 

Lieutenant of the County. 
Acton Bornell, Sir E. J. Smyth, bart. Ash, Misses Benyon. 
- Reynold, Sir Andrew Corbet, bart. Ashford Court, C. H. Walker, esq. 
- Round, Sir F. R. E. Acton, bart. ——- Hall, T. B. Ricketts, esq. 

Adderley Hall, Sir Corbet Corbet, bart. Aston, near Oswestry, W. Lloyd, esq. 

Aldenham, Sir F, R. E. Acton, bart. ——- near Shiffnall, J. Moultrie, esq. 

All Stretton, Rev. Richard Wilding. AtrtincuaM House, Lord Berwick. 

Apley, near Bridgnorth, T,Whitmore,esq. Badger, late J. H. Browne, esq. 


——- near Wellington, W. Charlton, esq. Bank House, Mrs. Reynolds. 
Bel- 
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Belmont, J. V. Lovett, esq. 

Belsardine, H. Harnage, esq. 

Benthall Hall, F. B. Harries, esq. 

Benington, Hon. and Rev. R. Hill, 

Berwick House, Mrs. Powys. 

Berwick, Great, R. Betton, esq. 

Betton Hall, W. C. Norcup, esq. 

Betton Strange, R. Scott, esq. 

Bicton, Mrs. Jenkins. 

Birch Hall, Mrs, Mainwariog. 

Bitterley Court, Rev. J. Walcot, 

Boreatton, Rowland Hant, esq. 

Bourton, B. Lawley, esq. 

Bradley, Mrs. Congreve. 

Broom Hall, H. P. T. Aubrey, esq. 

Buntingsdale Hall, W. Tayleur, esq. 

Burcott, R. Emery, esq. 

Burford, Hon. and Rev. G. Rushout. 

Burwarton Hall, Viscount Boyne. 

Cainham Court, Rev. W. Calcot. 

Caughley Place, R. B. W. Browne, esq. 

Caynton House, W. Briscoe, esq. 

Chariton Hill, E. Jenkins, esq. 

Cheswardrice, Henry Jarvis, esq. 

Chetwynd Park, T, Borough, esq. 

Chickeuhall, F. Taylor, esq. 

Childs Ercal, Sir Corbet Corbet, bart. 

Chilton Grove, late W. Jones, esq. 

Chorley, T. Crump, esq. 

Cleobury, North, T. Mytton, esq. 

Cloverly Hall, R. Dodd, esq. 

Clungerford, Rev. John Rooke, jun. 

Coalbrook-dale, F. Darby, esq. 

Condover Hall, E. W. Smith Owen, esq. 

Coton Hall, H. L. Lee, esq. 

Cound Hall, J. C. Pelham, esq. 

Crank Hill, F. Walford, esq. 

Crickton, T. Harries, esq. 

Darnford Hall, — Benyon, esq. _ 

Davenport, W. Y. Davenport, esq. 

Decker Hill, Thomas Bishton, esq. 

Diddlebury, or Delbury, Bp. of Worcester. 

Dint Hill, J. Bather, esq. 

Downton Hall, Sir C. W. R. Boughton, 
bart. 

Dudmaston Hall, W. W. Whitmore, esq. 

Eaton, J. Williams, esq. 

Edstaston Hall, Mrs. Payne. 

Edymond, Rev. J. D. Pigott. 

Endness, T. Barnfield, esq. 

Eyton House, Thomas Eyton, esq. 

Farmcott, Richard Tyrwhitt, esq. 

Fern Hall, Hurt Sitwell, esq. 

Ferney Hall, Jobn Elliot, esq. 

Frodesley Park, Sir J. T. C. Edwards, bt. 

Gatacre Park, Colonel Gatacre, 

Glanyravon, Lawton Parry, esq. 

Grange, near Ellesmere, Gen. Despard. 

Great Ness, J. Edward, esq. 

Hall, The, near Shrewsbury, R. Wingfield, 


esq. 
Halace, T. Mytton, esq. 
Hardwick, near Ellesmere, Sir J. K. Pow- 
ell, bart. 
near Shrewsbury, Lord Hill. _ 
Hatton Grange, Edmund Plowden, esq. 
Haughton Hall, R. Benyon, esq. 
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Hawxsrone, Sir John Hill, bart. 
Hayes, J. Selway. esq. 
Heath House, Thomas Beale, esq. 
Henley Hall, J. Knight, esq. 
Hoarley Grange, Colonel Swinton. 
Hodnet, Reginald Heber, esq. 
Hope Bowdler, late W. C. Hart, esq. 
Hopton Court, T. B. Botfield, esq. 
Isle of Up Rossal, F. Sandford, esq. 
Kilsall, J. Bishton, esq. 
Kinlet Hall, William Childe, esq. 
Kootton Hall, E. Kynaston, esq. 
Leasowes, Taz, — Attwood, esq. 
Lexton Lodge, J. A. Lloyd, esq. 
Leighton, Thomas Kynnersley, esq. 
Linley Hall, B. More, esq. 
Llanworda, H. W. Wynne, esq. 
Llwynygroes, J. Evans, M.D. 
Lodge, The, T. R. Salway, esq- 
Longford Hall, Ralph Luke, esq. 
Longner, Robert Burton, esq. 
Longaor, Rev. Archdeacon Corbet. 
Loton Hall, Sir Baldwin Leighton, bart, 
Ludford Park, N. L. Chariton, esq. 
Lutwyche, Ralph Benson, esq. 
Lydley Hayes, Rev. John Witts. 
Lythwood Hall, T. Parr, esq. 
Malinsler, W. B. Atfield, esq. 
Marton, R. Atcherley, esq. 
Mawley, Sir Edward Blount, bart. 
Millington, W. Pugh, esq. 
Millichope, Thomas Pemberton, esq. 
Mont Hall, Philip Benington, esq. 
Moore Park, R. Salwey, esq. 
Moor, The, — Walcot, esq. 
Moreton Corbet, Sir Andrew Corbet. 
Moreton Say, Mrs. Heber. 
Morvill Hall, Henry Acton, esq. 
Mount Sion, H. P. T. Aubrey, esq. 
Neach Hill, T. Bishton, esq. 
Nursery, The, J. F. M. Dovaston, esq. 
Oakley House, Rev. Herbert Oakeley. 
Oakley Park, Hon. H. R. Clive. 
Oatley Park, A. Matthew, esq. 
Oldbury, Rev. — Lyster. 
Onslow, John Wingfield, esq. 
Orleton, William Chidde, esq. 
Park Hall, C. Kinchant, esq. 
Pentressant, L. Shenton, esq. 
Peplow Hall, Sir Arthur Pigott. 
Petton, William Sparling, esq. 
Pitchford Park, Hon. Cecil Jenkinson. 
Plas Yollen, C. Morral, esq. 
Porkington, W. Ormsby Gore, esq. 
Pradoe, Hon. Thomas Kenyon. 
Prescott, Joseph Micclestone, esq. 
Preston Mountford, J. Parry, esq. 
Prior’s Lee, B. Rowley, esq. 

——- R. Mountford, esq. 
Ross Hall, F. Knyvet Leighton, esq. 
Roveries House, Rev. E. Walcot. 
Rowton Castle, Mrs. Lyster. 
Ruyton Hall, Misses Kynaston. 
Rye Bank, Rev. Richard Hill. 
Ryton Grove, E. Pemberton, esq. 
St. James, J. Stanier, esq. 
Sandford Hall, T. Sandford, esq. 

Sansaw 
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Sansaw Hall, Rev. Dr. Gardner, 

Seifton, Rev. W. Johnston. 

Shavington Hall, Viscount Kilmorey. 

Shawbury Park, Sir Andrew Corbet, bart. 

Shiffnall Manor, Sir G. W. Jerningham, 
bart. 

Sibdon Castle, J. F. Baxter, esq. 

Spoonhill, Sir Robert Lawley, bart. 

Stanley Hall, Sir T. J. T. Jones, bart. 

Stockton, Rev. C. Whitmore. 

Stoke Castle, — Harper, esq. 

Styche, William Clive, esq. 

Sundover House, Mrs. Corbet. 

Swan Hill, Mrs. Lloyd. 

Sweeney, T. N. Parker, esq. 

Tedsmere Hall, T. B. Owen, esq. 


Peerage. 
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Tong Castle, George Durant, esq. 
Tong Lodge, Robert Slaney, M.D. 
Totterton House, Rev. J. B. Bright. 
Walford, R. Mucclestone, esq. 
Wallop Hall, S. A. Severne, esq. 
Wattlesborough, Sir Robert Leighton, bart. 
Wellington, Rev. J. Eyton. 

West Coppice, Mrs. Smitheman, 
Whitton, J. Topp, esq. 

Willey, C. W. Forester, esq. 
Wollerton Hall, — Clive, esq. 
Woodcote, John Cotes, esq. 
Woodhill, Mrs. Venables. 
Woodhouse, William Owen, esq. 
Wrockwardine, W. L. Childe, esq. 
Wytheford Hall, P. Charlton, e#q. 


Berwick Barony to Hill of Attingham: Bradford Earldom and 


Barony and Newport Viscounty to Bridgeman: Clun and Oswaldestrie, 
or Oswestry Baronies, to Howard, Duke of Norfolk: Ellesmere Barony 
to Egerton, Earl of Bridgewater; Harley Barony to Harley, Earl of Ox- 
ford aad Mortimer: Onslow Earldom and Barony to Onslow: Shrews- 
bury Earldom to Talbot, premier Earl : — of Hawkstone and Hardwick, 


Hill Barony to Hill: of Knockyn, Strange Barony to Murray Duke of 


Athol in Scotland: of Ludlow, Clive Viscounty : of Cherbury Herbert Ba- 
rony, and of Walcot Clive Barony, to Clive Earl of Powis. 

Members to Parliament for the County 2; Bishop's Castle 2; Bridgnorth 2; 
Ludlow 2; Shrewsbury 2; Wenlock 2; total 12. 


Produce. 


Coal, iron, lead, lime-stone, marble, free-stone, slate, pipe-clay, 


marle, Wheat, barley, rye, oats, peas, beans, turnips, potatoes, hay, hops. 


Timber. Peat. 


Manufactures. 


Cattle, sheep, cheese, butter, brawn. 
Iron, nails, glass, china, earthen-ware, tobacco pipes, flan- 


nels, Welsh webs, cotton, coarse linen, bags, thread, horse-hair seating, 
paper, leather, gloves, hardware, cloth, stockings, dying, Shrewsbury cakes. 
POPULATION. 


Hundreds 12. 
of parishes 21. 
Inhabitants. 


Market towns 11. 


Liberties 2, and Henour }. 
Houses 36,635. 
Males 95,842; females 98,456; total 194,298. 


Whole Parishes 206, and parts 


Families employed in agriculture 16,693 ; in trade 16,744; in neither 6,022 ; 


total 39,459. 
Baptisms. 
1790; females 1694. 


Males 2866; females 2686.—Murriages 1390.—Burials. 


Places having not less than 1000 Inhabitants. 


Houses. Inhab. 
Shrewsbury (capital)........5204 16606 
Weointee. coceccs cccsccecesse 1713 8213 
Hales Dqem cccocecccceses cee 1296 6888 
TOSMIONE isescccocecessccecees 107 5639 
Madeley Market .......se000 1085 5076 
Broseley. .cccoccccccccscecssccce 1177 4850 
Bridgenorth .......cccecceese: 1022 4386 
BRANOW covccesevcccccencetacecs 866 4150 
Shitinall ..cccccsccccececcceseces 80+ 4061 
QemERtTy accoccesese pueeanenee 781 3479 
Drayton-in- Hales ....+....00 618 3570 
FS ene 3030 
BRGD ncnccerensnnreiceseoranness 480 2846 
WEENIE caccccccscocsecces 590 2589 
ne 78 2114 
Much Wenlock .........c0008 494 2079 
Dawley Magna ........s.s000 385 2050 
IID - cessvevensiaciinns 400 1944 
Wrockwardine ........ sess 406 1938 
Ercall Magna ..... hecehunsin 292 1795 
Priors Lee with Oakingate 336 1788 


Total places, 39; houses 22,488 ; inhabitants 112,645. 
(To be continued.) 


Males 

Houses, Inhab. 

Malins Lee in Dawley Parish 530 1620 
Cleobury Mortimer,.......00+.337 1582 
Hodnet.........00 eccece er 1499 
Chirbury ....ccccrccsceee soeteces 281 1475 
Whittington........ccccscosseee 248 1460 
WE cccocccceccscesceesessesnes 294 1395 
Weston Swaney, Tre. - ant 
flach, and Trefonna... ' _ sted 
Bishop’s Castle .......s..s0e0 295 1367 
ee sumeceeed 263 1339 
Stottisden..crccccccccscesceccscoes 237 1328 
CRP GIUOR ceccentcnnesssedenscesns 299 1305 
Condover..... seecosces eectecosce 192 1289 
Pontesbury ..ce.cc..cccccccsccee 161 1174 
Dawley Parva, in Dawle > 
Magna Parish wht: , 810 ane 
Bascharcl cccocccecocsccsececse 186 1142 
TIMMEISOY cccccccesececcveceses 220 17 
BRE CY .ccsccccovescccecvessces 197 1103 
Stanton Lacy ....... esihinieenibal 203 1026 
Mr. 
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Mr. Unsan, Queen-Sq. Bloomsbury. 
HE annexed Chart represents the 

. city of Girgenti and its environs, 
according to a Survey taken on the 
spot, 1817, by Capt. W. H. Smyth, 
R.N. Kat. of St. Ferdinand and of 
Merit. (See Plate II.) 

The sites of many antient ruins 
are thus denoted : 

A. Temple of Apollo. 

B. Temple of Castor and Pollux. 

C. Temple of Hercules. 

D. Temple of Jove. — 

E. Temple of Esculapius. 

F. Temple of Juno Lucina. — 

G. Temple of Concord.—This Do- 
ric Temple has all its columns, en- 
tablature, pedimests, and walls en- 
tire, with part of the apy ene 4 
It is now converted into a Chare " 
consecrated to St. Gregory, Bishop 
of Girgenti. 

H. The Quarries. 

I. Gate of Gelon.—J. Orea Gate. 

Girgenti, or Agrigenti, is a town in 
Sicily, near the South coast of the 
valley of Mazzara, built on the ruins 
of antient Agrigentum, or Agragas*, 
so celebrated in classical history. It 
is situated on the mountain where 
formerly stood the citadel of Coca- 
lust, and on the bank of the river 
St. Blaise. It is 47 miles South of 
Palermo, and three miles North of 
the sea-coast, in North lat. 37° 22’, 
East long. 13° 35’. 

The port of Girgenti is very dif- 
ferent from the mole of the antient 
Agrigentum, which was at the mouth 
of the Acragas, and of which not a 
single trace is left. It is subject 
to the same inconvenience as the 
harbours of —_ and Calabria, 
which is that of being liable to be 
filled up equally by two opposite 
winds, viz. the South-easterly and 
North-westerly. The two piers erect- 
ed to remedy this inconvenience hav- 
ing been found insufficient, the Go- 
vernment has been obliged, as at Cor- 
tona, to employ galley slaves for 
emptying and cleansing the entrance 
of the port, at the expense of upwards 
of 15002. per ann. ; nor can their labo- 
rious work be abandoned, on account 
of the importance of this harbour in 
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the exportation of commodities from 
all the Southero parts of Sicily, and 
the shelter it affords to the Neapoli- 
tan vessels in the seas most exposed 
to the Barbary corsairs, It is in fact 
the only haven on the whole South 
coast of Sicily. 

Near the Mole are the magazines 
of the “ Caricatore,” the richest of 
Sicily, consisting of caverns or cis- 
terus cut out of the rock, in which 
the corn is preserved, without the 
least injury. These magazines belong 
to the King, and secure the subsist- 
ence of the island. Foreign mer- 
chants resort here to purchase the 
surplus, after reserving enough for 
the home consumption. The Kin 
is accountable for the corn lod 
here, and the proprietors have only a 
small sum to pay for store-house rent. 

Girgenti stands on a hill about 
1300 feet above the level of the sea, 
from whence it has a grand ap 
ance, which, however, falls off on 
approaching, as it is irregular and 
dirty. 

Nearly all the streets are impass- 
able, not only for carriages, but even 
for mules, owing to the mountainous 
situation of the town. 

The population falls far short of 
that of antient Agrigentum, which 
was estimated at 800,000; but Gir- 

ti, which was the antient Castle, 
the suburb of Camico, and that built 
by Henry and Constance in the 12th 
century, is reduced to 15,000 persons, 
generally poor and of a melancholy 
appearance. 

The nobility are poor, aod live in 
great privacy. The merchants are 
wholly taken up with their own af- 
fairs: they see nobody but at the Ex- 
change. Without society, and with- 
out amusements, every body is, or 
appears to be, gloomy and devout. 

There are — buildings, 
of which the Cathedral, a large and 
heavy structure of the 13th century, 
is the most remarkable ; in it is kept, 
as a baptismal font, the celebrated 
sarcophagus, bearing the bas-relief, 
supposed to represent the death of 
Adonis. 

Near the Temple of Castor and Pol- 





* Agrigentum derived its name from Agragas, the original name of the city, both of 


which were so called from the country 
+ Lib. ix. p. 560. ed. Casaub. 
Gent. Mac. February, 1821. 


—acrage, on account of its fertility. 


lux, 
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lux, there was once a large lake, call- 
ed the Piscina, seven stadia in circuit, 
and 20 cubits deep; it was cut out 
of the solid rock, and the water was 
conveyed to it from the bills. In this 
lake great quantities of fish were bred 
for the public feasts; and numerous 
were the swans and wild fowl on its 
surface for the amusement of the Ci- 
tizens, and the depth of it prevented 
an enemy from surprising the Town 
from that side. This once beautiful 
lake is now nearly dry, there only 
beivg a small run of water in the cen- 
tre, and converted into a very fertile 
garden. 


The following Account of the an- 
tient city of Agrigentum may be inte- 
resting : 

Antient Historians state that De- 
dalus fled to this spot for protection 
against Minos, and built many consi- 
derable edifices for Cocalus, King of 
the island*. Polybius says, it was 
founded by a colony of Rhodians, 
and that it was situated on a rock, 
and guarded by a fortress, to which 
there was only one way of access; and 
that in the citadel there was a Tem- 
ple of Minerva, and also of Jupiter 
Atabyrius, who was worshipped under 
this appellation, in the isle of Rhodes. 

Thucydides t relates, that Acragas 
was founded by a colony from Gela, 
under the command of Aritondus 
and Pystillus, in the 50th Olympiad, 
or 579 before Christ. It stood be- 
tween the rivers Agragas and Hypsa; 
the former of which is now called 
Fiume di Gergenti, and Fiume di san 
Biaggio; aud the other, Fiume Drago. 
The situation of Agrigentum was ad- 
mirably adapted to the purposes of 
defence, commerce, and pleasure. It 
was guarded by a barrier of rocks, 
which were strongly fortified, shel- 
tered by pleasant hills, and enjoyed 
the view of a spacious plain, watered 
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by the Acragas, and a convenient port 
or emporium at the mouth of the 
river. 

Its free government and commer- 
cial spirit raised it to a degree of 
wealth and power, exceeded only by 
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those of Syracuse. Its buildings of 
every kind were magnificent and 
splendid. Besides the Temples of 
Minerva and Jupiter Atabyrius, that 
of Jupiter Olympus deserves parti- 
cular notice. According to Diodorus 
Siculust, it was 340 feet long 4, 60 
broad, and 120 feet high, with beau- 
tiful columns and porticos, and bas- 
reliefs and paintings, executed with 
exquisite taste. On the East side the 
Battle of the Giants was exhibited; 
under the West the Capture of Troy, 
with the figures of the toned io their 
appropriate costumes; but this Tem- 
ple was never finished; and at the 
present day || there is not one stone 
remaining upon another, and it is 
scarcely possible to discover the 
traces of its plan and dimensions. 

The inhabitants of Agrigentum, 
with all their advantages, were cor- 
rupted and enfeebled by luxury and 
pleasure, and fell a sacrifice to the 
power of their enemies. Empedocles, 
one of the wisest and best philoso- 

hers of antiquity, attempted to re- 
orm them, and reproached { them 
with devoting themselves every day 
to pleasure, as if they were to die on 
the morrow, and with building their 
houses, as if they were to live for 
ever. They were no less distinguish- 
ed for their hospitality than for their 
magnificence and luxury. 

Gellius, a rich citizen, placed por- 
ters at his gate, to invite strangers 
to take their repast, and rest in his 
house; and he is said to have once 
entertained 500 horsemen with meat, 
drink, and clothes. 

Xinetus, on being successful at the 
Olympic games, made his public entry 





* King of Sicily, who hospitably received Daedalus, wheu he fled from Minos, King 
of Crete, whom he had offended, by reason of his imprudence in assisting Pasiphie 
jn the gratification of her unnatural desires. The inceused Monarch pursued Daedalus, 
and having arrived at Sicily, was entertained by Cocalus with dissembled friendship, 
and that he might not deliver to him a man whose ingenuities and abilities he well 


knew, pat Minos to death. 


It is, however, said by some, that it was one of the daugh- 


ters of Cocalus who put Minos to death, by detaining him so long in a bath till he 
fainted, after which they suffocated him. ‘This happened 35 years before the Trojan War. 

+ Hist. lib. iv. p. 380, Annal, p. 23. ed. Dukeri. 

t Lib. xiii. tom. i. p. 607. ed. Wesseling. 

§ It is doubtful whether these dimensions are correct, as the extent of the ruins 
could not be traced 340 feet in 1816; but it is certain this Temple was very extensive. 


|| Swinburne's Travels, vol. IV. p. 24. 


G Diogenes Laertius, |. 8, segm, 63, vol. I. p. 532, 
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on his return to the city, with 300 
white horses. 

Phalaris* usurped the paneongneg 
of Agrigentum in the 2d year of the 
52d Olympiad (before Christ 571), and 
having possessed it about 16 years, 
chased the common fale of tyrants, 
and is said to have been put to death 
by his own bull. 

After the death of Phalaris, the 
Agrigentines enjoyed their liberty 
about 50 years; at the end of which, 
Theron assumed the sovereiga autho- 
rity. Under his government, which was 
just and moderate, Agrigentum was 
tranquil and secure; and in conse- 
quence of his union with his son-in- 
law, Gelon, King of Syracuse, in a war 
against the Carthaginians, Sicily was 
for a time delivered from her African 
oppressors. He was succeeded by his 
son, Thrasybulus, who was deprived 
of the royal authority; and Agrigen- 
tum was restored to her old demo- 
cratical government. Its tranquil- 
lity was interrupted by Ducetius, 
a chief of the mountaineer descend- 
ants of the Siculi, but restored by 
the co-operation of the Syracusans. 

The union of the Agrigentines and 


Syracusans did not long continue; 
and the former, after an unsuccess- 
ful contest, were obliged to submit 


to humiliating terms of peace. The 
enemies with whom they had next to 
contend were the Carthaginians, who 
routed their armies, took their city, 
and almost extirpated their race. 

The situation of Agrigentum, on 
that Coast of Sicily which faced 
Africa, and its prodigious wealth, in- 
duced Hannibal (in the 92d Olympiad, 
before Christ 410) to open his cam- 
paiga with the siege of that city, and 
the event was peculiarly distressing 
to the inhabitants. Those who were 
able to remove during the progress 
of the siege, which lasted eight 
months, weat to Gela; those who 
were left behind were put to the 
sword by the orders of Himilco ; and 
the riches of a city, which had con- 
tained 200,000 inhabitants, and which 
had never been plundered, were rifled 
by the conquerors. The city itself 
was reduced to ruins. 

Agrigentum remained 50 years bu- 
ried under its own ruins, till Timo- 





* A name familiar to most, on ac- 
count of his cruelty, and the brazen bull 
in which he turtured his enemies, 
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leon, after vanquishing the Cartha- 
ginians, and restoring liberty to Si- 
cily, collected the descendants of the 
Agrigentines, and sent them to re- 
establish the habitations of their an- 
cestors. Such was the vigour and 
success of their exertions, that Agri- 
gentum was soon in a condition to 
arrogate supremacy over all the Si- 
cilian republics. At length they and 
their leader, Xenodices, after some 
favourable operations against Aga- 
thocles, who was supported by the 
Carthaginians io his usurpation of 
the sovereignty of Syracuse, were re- 
duced to the necessity of humbly 
suing to him for peace. 

This Commonwealth afterwards 
tookastrong part with Pyrrhus, King 
of Epirus, in his attempt upon Italy ; 
and when he left Sicily to the mercy 
of her enemies, threw itself into the 
arms of Carthage. 

During the first Punic war Agri- 
gentum was the head quarters of the 
Carthaginians; it was defended by a 
numerous garrison, under the com- 
mand of Hanno; and, after resisting 
a blockade of seven or eight months, 
was at last surrendered to the Consul 
Levinus, in consequence of the trea- 
chery of Mulines, about the year be- 
fore Christ 198. This officer being 
deprived of his commission by Hanno, 
because he envied and dreaded his 
increasing reputation, meditated re- 
venge; and conspiring with the Nu- 
midians, who were attached to him, 
against Hanno, he placed himself at 
their head, and having seized one of 
the gates, put the Romans in pos- 
session of it. Hanno and a few offi- 
cers made their escape; but the rest 
of the army were murdered by the 
guards, which Lwvinus had posted in 
all the avenues to intercept their 
flight. The Chiefs of the Agrigen- 
tines were, by the Consul’s order, 
first scourged with rods, and then 
beheaded. The common people were 
made slaves, and sold to the best bid- 
der. The spoils of the pao city 
were put up to sale, and the money 
returned to the public treasury t. 

After this period Agrigentum is 
seldom mentioned in History; nor is 
it easy to ascertain the precise time 
of the destruction of the old city, 
and the building of Girgenti. W. R. 





+ Livy, lib, xxvi. cxl. vol. III. p. 1138. 
Ed. Drakenb. Polybius, lib. i. pp. 15—19. 
Procress 
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Procaress or LireRATURE IN DIF- 
FERENT Aces or Socrerty. 


(Resumed from p. 16.) 


ATURE, diversified throughout 
all her productions, as well in- 
tellectual as material, has, at certain 
intervals, unveiled her fecundity in 
the cotemporary existence of a race 
of intellects, who, to their severe 
walks of intellectual lucubration, add 
beauty, dignity, and elevation of 
thought, and by their joint influence, 
throw around their country and their 
age a halo of literary splendour, 
which by its unusual blaze, draws 
the eyes of mankind, and arrests, in 
after ages, the progress and the reflec- 
tions of all;—while, at others, she 
has in periods, on the whole equally 
refined, exhibited a lamentable dearth 
of every thing which stands charac- 
terized a invention or genius. 


Greece first, either through the 
native invention of her embryo minds, 
broke the gloom of ignorance and 
rudeness which before characterized 
the apprehensions of mankind, and 
may be said to have given birth to 
Philosophy, the Muses, and polite 


Literature. 

Although Shaftesbury, and various 
other writers have attempted to trace 
the causes which generated in the 
sons of Greece a standard of think- 
ing, at once, compared with other 
nations, polished and profound, and 
founded a literary #ra ;—the suc- 
cession of Orators, Sages, Poets, and 
Historians, which have rot yielded to 
any who have since striven for fame 
in the empire of intellect, together 
with the eminent Artists, Statesmen, 
and Legislators which, either contem- 
poraries or within a short interval 
of each other, trod the small extent 
of her classic ground, have never 
perhaps received that complete eluci- 
dation which some investigators, who 
delight to mark the progress of man- 
ners-and of mind, and the circum- 
stances which are auxiliary or per- 
nicious to the growth of each, could 
desire. 

The genius of those in antient 
Greece who made it their concern to 
examine causes and trace effects, ra- 
ther turned to hypotheses connected 
with the study of Nature, in her wide 
dominions, or to moral philosophy, 
than employed in contemplating the 
degrees of capacity in the human 
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genius, or by what means it rose to 
such unexampled brilliancy and ce- 
lebrity, in a comparatively short 
space of time after letters had been 
known and cultivated in Greece. 

The progression of the human 
mind, as far as concerns the inven- 
tive faculty of the Poet, or the pro- 
found investigating capacity of the 
Philosopher, did not, among the an- 
tients, appear to be an object of se- 
rious attention,— and yet it has, 
doubtless, in succeeding ages, been 
frequently a subject of curiosity and 
admiration with posterity, that the 
flame and the ardour of inspiration 
was lighted up with such generous 
emulation and effect in the breast of 
Homer, Archilochus, and Pindar; and 
invigorated with such comprehension 
and force, the minds of Thales, and 
Anaximander, before society had as- 
sumed ler settled form and polish,— 
before the enlightened patronage of 
Pericles had commenced, or ere the 
wise laws of Solon had fully operated 
to add strength to the Government, 
and security to the Citizen. But al- 
though genius and intellect among 
the Greeks seem, in those ages of an- 
tiquity, to have been plants more 
spontaneously generated, and of 
quicker growth than on most other 
soils, —their wra of letters and of 
science has repeatedly, in after-times, 
been paralleled, in the existence of 
men of the first eminence, wiio have 
flourished contemporaries. 

These periods in which Nature has 
been thought, and with reason, to 
have ripened into more than usual 
fecundity, are usually designated the 
ages of Ptolemy, of Augustus, of Leo, 
of Lewis, and of Anne; and, how- 
ever through the favour of contem- 
poraries, or the gratitude of poste- 
rity, the claims of some of the indivi- 
duals who then respectively flourish- 
ed, may pe sometimes to be over- 
rated, still it will by the candid stu- 
dent be admitted, that the brilliancy 
of talent in those, who then strove 
together for literary immortality, far 
eclipsed in the aggregate similar ex- 
hibitions of a prior or succeeding 
age. Whoever, then, attentively con- 
siders the subject, will see sufficient 
reason for adopting at least the re- 
ceived hypothesis,—that men of bril- 
liant, extensive, and commanding ge- 
nius have often flourished contempo- 
raries, or within a short time of each 

other,— 
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other, —whereas, on the other hand, 
certain periods of society, which rank 
equally high in point of civilization, 
manners, and advantages of an out- 
ward kind, present little more than 
what may be termed a blank io the 
advances of the human mind, and are 
certainly unillumined by any brilliant 
orextensivedisplays of mental energy. 

Although not entirely unexplored, 
—a pretty extensive field for specu- 
lative disquisition may beherethought 
to open to the mind fond of investi- 
gating causes, and of tracing effects 
to their source—(if such sources be 
indeed within the compass of human 
activity and research,)—a field whose 
boundaries are yet uninclosed, and 
the nature of whose productions may 
detain the traveller for a time with- 
out the charge of idle or unprofitable 
- speculation. 

That one particular age should 
abound in talent, and become the 
concentrated seat of the Muses above 
another, must, doubtless, arise from 
causes foreign to those of education. 
—aAlthough Education, or a percep- 
tive cause of training,—the constant 
and salutary exercise of the mental 
powers, a meliorating example,—and 
all the numerous aids attendant upon 
a constant and intimate intercourse 
with intelligent society, are very 
powerful instruments for expanding 
the faculties, and even of giving them 
force, —still those faculties must ori- 
ginally exist in the germ, in order to 
be so improved ;—the seeds must be 
first engendered, or the fruit will 
scarcely be matured by any culture 
of art. When we revert to the His- 
tory of Literature, and contemplate 
the biographical annals of past times, 
it is scarcely to be conceived that the 
long succession of celebrated men, 
whether eminent for brilliancy of 
taste, and acumen of genius, who 
then stood arrayed in imperishable 
laurels, arrived at this eminence solely 
through excellency of those rules 
and exercises inculcated and enforced 
upon their youth. — The intelligences 
which animated and inspired a Ho- 
mer, a Plato, a Milton, or a Newton, 
—and even the fine taste and capti- 
vating graces of sentiment and of 
style which shone forth in a Xeno- 
phon, a Virgil, or an Addison—all 
will immediately allow to have ema- 
nated from causes foreiga to those of 
the polish imbibed from others.—The 
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able and illustrious men of all ages, 
whose writings we are accustomed 
to contemplate with respect and ad- 
miration, were, doubtless, greatly as- 
sisted by those priociples of know- 
ledge inculcated by their various 
masters ;— it will not be denied, that 
their intellectual improvement, re- 
spectively, was much accelerated, and 
their talents unfolded through the 
precepts of those who were intrusted 
with the direction of their youth ;— 
but these precepts were only operat- 
ing means,—they were not the ulti- 
mate efficient cause ;— they were 
only, so to speak, the tool for po- 
lishing the precious metal, which, 
yet it must be assumed, previously 
possessed the same value and lustre, 
although concealed from observation. 

If the same care and attention had 
been bestowed upon narrow capaci- 
ties, the world for ever in vain might 
have looked for those bright and ele- 
vating ideas which, as it now remains, 
have so often formed, and must ever 
form, a source of much intellectual 
delight. 

The rude and unlettered savage, 
let his gifts of nature be what they 
may, is pe unfit for the ex. 
ertions of literature ;—a proper edu- 
cation, in which he must acquire a 
world of new ideas, is imperiously 
requisite to his assuming the charac- 
ter and office of a man of genius ;— 
but even here, nothing can be clearer 
than that an individual of strong na- 
tural talents would be infinitely more 
qualified to move in the highest 
sphere, both of science and the Muses, 
than one of his countrymen of a mean 
and slender understanding. 

It can scarcely be owing, (which hy- 
pothesis, however, Helvetius, when 
he speaks of the different excitability 
in men, must be understood to teach,) 
to that emulative disposition to be- 
come distinguished, and to excel, 
which is generally observed to rule 
in minds of any unusual endowments, 
that men of extraordinary intellec- 
tual accomplishments associate and 
mutually reflect lustre upon their nu- 
merous possessors at particular pe- 
riods; and after long intervals of com- 
parative ignorance; as this disposition 
is reducible to the same spring or 
source as education, which, although 
it greatly assists in cultivating and 
forming the understanding, appears, 
of itself, wholly inadequate to sup- 


ply 
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ply that parsimony of mental endow- 
ments which often seems, among men, 
capriciously to distinguish Nature’s 
productions. 

Neither can it be, with any degree 
of feasibility, pronounced to be the 
effect ausie of a general and ex- 
cessive refinement in national man- 
ners, which is often observed to re- 
sult from habits of luxury and a 
super-abundance of wealth. 

Repeated instances may be selected 
in the history of the polite nations in 
the various parts of the world, where 
all these requisites have been possess- 
ed, in which, nevertheless, no signs 
of attachment to the arts, or a ge- 
nerous and emulative progress in in- 
tellectual attainments, have been vi- 
sible; but where mind has rather, 
compared with some other epochs, 
assumed an aspect of shameful im- 
becility. 

That the political form of govern- 
ment, under which any particular 
people associate, has sometimes a 
material influence upon the general 
aspect of its literature ;—that, as are 
the degrees of liberty and wisdom 
which characterize its. laws, so, in 
proportion, is the successful progress 
of genius displayed,—the most emi- 
nent speculators on these subjects 
have readily acknowledged. History 
needs only to be examined with that 
attention which every reflective mind 
is wont to bestow upon it, in order 
to be convinced that such influences 
have indeed been sometimes felt, and 
have had more than a fancied share 
in the intellectual exercises of a na- 
tion. 

Although it may be justly doubted 
whether all the ingenious hypotheses 
which Dr. Warton, among others, 
has advanced on this subject, are 
conclusive, it may, yet, perhaps be 
safely assumed that some of the most 
celebrated wras of human genius, 
knowledge, and the arts, have each 
displayed, in their general character, 
a complexion somewhat suited to 
their different political situations and 
circumstances. 

The wide range of thought,—the 
boldness of invention,—the sublimity 
of sentiment,—the speculative turn 
of mind, which distinguished the 
Greeks in philosophy, in poetry, and 
in morals,—the liveliness and free- 
dom which characterized most of 
their compositions in the fine arts, 
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and in eloquence, may in a consider- 
able degree be traced to the laws and 
independence, which, with all its de- 
fects, distinguished their republics. 

The delicacy of thought, and of 
sentiment, the warmth of fancy,— 
and the force and varied beauty of 
expression conspicuous among the 
Romans, bespeak them to be in the 
highest state of refinement; but, ne- 
vertheless, subject to powers whom 
they held it their duty to conciliate, 
or saw it their interest to please. 

Melksham. E. P. 

(To be continued. ) 
EES 
Paura Gap. 

ie our preceding pages we have 

noticed Capt. Hodgson’s disco- 
very of the sources of the Jumna and 
the Ganges *; and the following cu- 
rious extract from Mr. Fraser’s Tour 
to the sources of those celebrated 
rivers, may be considered as inte- 
resting. It is a description of a deep 
and dark glen, named Palia Gadh, 
which strongly reminds us of the 
celebrated Tale of the Vampire. 

“ But it would not be easy to convey 
by any description a just idea of the pe- 
culiarly rugged and gloomy wildness of 
this glen: it looks like the ruins of na- 
ture, and appears, as it is said to be, com- 
pletely impracticable and impenetrable. 
Little is to be seen except dark rock; 
wood only fringes the lower parts and the 
water’sedge : perhaps the spots and streaks 
of snow, contrasting with the general black- 
ness of the scene, heighten the appearance 
of desolation. No living thing is seen ; no 
motion but that of the waters; no sound 
but their roar, Such a spot is suited to 
engender superstition, and here it is ac- 
cordingly found in full growth. Many wild 
traditions are preserved, and many extra- 
vagant stories related of it. 

“On one of these ravines there are 
places of worship not built by men, but 
natural piles of stones, which have the 
appearance of small temples. These are 
said to be the residence of the dewtas, or 
spirits, who here haunt and inveigle hu- 
man beings away to their wild abodes, It 
is said that they have a particular predi- 
lection for beauty in both sexes, and re- 
morsely seize on any whom imprudence 
or accident may have placed within their 
power, and whose spirits become like theirs 
after they are deprived of their corporeal 
frame. Many instances were given of 
these ravishments: on one occasion, 2 
young man, who had wandered near their 
haunts, being carried in a trance to the 


* See vol. LXXXIX, i. p. 350, 
valley, 
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valley, heard the voice of his own father, 
who some years before had been thus 
spirited away, and who now recognised 
his son. It appears that paternal affec- 
tion was stronger than the spell that bound 
him, and instead of rejoicing in the ac- 
quisition of a new prey, be recollected 
the forlorn state of his family deprived of 
their only support: he begged and ob- 
tained the freedom of his son, who was 
dismissed under the injunction of strict 
silence and secrecy. He, however, for- 
got his vow, and was immediately de- 
prived of speech, and, as a self-punish- 
ment, he cut out his tongue with his own 
hand. This man was said to be yet liv- 
ing, and I desired that he should be 
brought to me, but he never came, and 
they afterwards informed me that he had 
very lately died. More than one person 
is said to have approached the spot, or 
the precincts of these spirits, and those 
who have returned have generally agreed 
in the expression of their feelings, and 
have uttered some prophecy. They fall, 
as they say, into a swoon, and between 
sleeping and waking hear a conversation, 
or are sensible of certain impressions as 
if a conversation were passing, which ge- 
nerally relates to some future event. In- 
deed, the prophetie faculty is one of the 
chiefly remarkable attributes of these spi- 
rits, and of this place.” 


———— 
Tue Oriein or ExcuHegqver Bits. 


[* the years 1696 and 1697, the 
silver currency of the kingdom 
being, by clipping, washing, grinding, 
filing, &c. reduced to about half its 
value, Acts of Parliament were passed 
for its being called in and recoined ; 
and whilst the recoinage was going 
on, Exchequer Bills were first issued, 
to supply the demands of trade. The 
quantity of silver recoined, according 
to D'’Avenant, from the old ham- 
mered money, amounted to 5,725,933. 
It is worthy of remark, that through 
the difficulties experienced by the 
Bank of England, which had then 
been established only three years, 
and had borrowed 300,000/. of specie, 
in Holland, during the recvinage, hav- 
ing taken the clipped silver at its no- 
minal value, and guineas at an ad- 
vanced price, Bank-notes were in 
1697 at a discount of from 15 to 20 
percent. *“ During the re-coinage,” 
says D*Avenant, “ all great dealings 
were transacted by tallies, Bank bills, 


and goldsmiths’ notes. Paper credit 
did not only supply the place of run- 
ning cash, but greatly multiplied the 
kingdom's stock, for tallies aud Bank 


bills did to many uses serve as well, 
and to some better, than gold and 
silver; and this artificial currency, 
which necessity had introduced, did 
make us less feel the want of that 
real treasure, which the war, and our 
losses at sea, had drawn out of the 
nation. Is it unreasonable to ascribe 
to this circumstance, namely, the de- 
fect and want of coin, and the recoin- 
age of silver in 1696, 1697, the origin 
of that system of paper circulation of 
the Bank of England, which recent 
events have carried to so great an 
extent—an extent which our ances- 
tors, at the period alluded to, whilst 
enjoying the comforts and accommo- 
dations arising from this artificial 
wealth, as described by D’Avenant, 
could never have contemplated ; and 
to which we owe so much of our ad- 
vance in the last century, in all the 
elements of national progression, in 
riches, power, and all the improve- 
ments of the human condition? The 
fate of nations is more commonly in- 
fluenced by accidents in their habits, 
than by the reflected plans of States- 
men or Legislators, determining be- 
forehand the courses which will lead 
to the general advantage. 
—a— 
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An Inquiry INTO THE PROGRESS OF 

AnecporaL LiTERATURE, 

(Continued from p. 26.) 
Le first of the motley collection 
during the reign of Charles II. is 
“The Tales and Jests of Mr. Hugh 
Peters, collected into one volume. 
Published by one that hath formerly 
been conversant with the Author in 
his life-time; and dedicated to Mr. 
Johu Goodwin, and Mr. Phillip Nye. 
Together with his Sentence, and the 
manoer of his Execution. London: 
—— for S. D. and are to be sold 
y most of the booksellers in London, 
1660, Reprinted for J. Caulfield, and 
sold by all the booksellers in London, 
1807.” pp. 51, Life, &c. xxiv.—The 
original tract is of extremely rare oc- 
curreuce, nor is a copy in the British 
Museum; Mr. Caulfield, therefore, 
being induced to reprint it, prefixed a 
i memoir of Peters, in no 
way calculated to inspire the reader 
with a good opinion of him. In his 
* High Court of Justice,” however, 
he attempts to rescue this miserably 
notorious man from the obloquy of 
ages, 
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ages, and, to say the truth, with more 
meritorious enthusiasm than success. 
His statement might be sufficiently 
plausible (aod we cannot refrain from 

iving the biographer credit for his 

nevolent intention), were not the 
public life of Peters an incontrovert- 
ible proof against any apology for his 
character. We are told in the Me- 
moir here before us, that he was once 
a buffoon in Shakspeare’s company, 
and going to hear Dr. Dee preach at 
St. Faith’s, for the purpose of imi- 
tating bim on the stage, was miracu- 
lously converted to a sense of reli- 
gion;—such a change, had it been 
sincere, must deserve our highest ad- 
miration; but his immoral habits 
overcame his serious sentiments, and 
through the whole course of his life 
he brought true piety into disrepute. 
His faith might be firm, and his con- 
fidence in the Almighty unshaken by 
the dangers to which he was exposed 
in the civil wars; but his actions, 
taken in a religious or moral light, 
_were not such as to reclaim sinners. 
We are told, however, that he effect- 
ed the conversion of many, or rather 
aye them from the pulpit to 

ear arms for the Parliament. 

That Religion was absent from his 
mind, we by no means believe; and 
although as a husband his conduct 
was detestable, yet as a father he ap- 
pears to have made amends, as his 
“ Dying Legacy” fully shows: but 
on his morals, and the example he set 
to his contemporaries, we cannot re- 
flect without disgust. It is insuffi- 
cient to say, that these allegations 
are merely tales propagated by the 
Royalists: they derive their origin 
from the works of zealous Presby- 
terians and Republicans *.—Of his life 
we shall only remark, that he was 
born at Fowey, in Cornwall, and edu- 
cated at Jesus College, Cambridge. 
It is curious, that above a year be- 
fore his actual death, a report pre- 
vailed to that purpose; for, in a jour- 
nal of that period occurs the follow- 
ing paragraph t: 

“Mr. Hugh Peters, being full of dis- 
traction and confusion in his judgement, 
for some certain hours upon his ‘death- 





* Thurlow’s State Papers. — Clement 
Walker’s Hist. of Independency.—A Let- 
ter to the Earl of Pembroke, 1647, &c.— 
See Dr. Grey’s “‘ Hudibras,” vol. II. 

+ The Weekly Post, No. 15, from Tues- 
day, Aug. 9, to Tuesday, Aug. 16, 1659. 
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bed, yet it pleased the Lord a little before 
he departed this life, to work a great dis- 
pensation in him, declaring, that he had 
an earnest desire in his life-time to pro- 
mote the work of Jesus Christ, so he de- 
sired the like now at his death, that.the 
good Spirit of King Jesus might reign in 
the hearts of all his people and subjects ; 
upon uttering of which words.he imme- 
diately changed, and saying, ‘ Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit!’ he gave up the ghost, 
ending his days at Brickhill in Bedford- 
shire *,” 

Happy had he then ended his life; 
he was executed for rebellion at 
Charing-cross, Oct. 16, 1660; when 
a spectator penned the following lines, 
in which his character is accurately 
summed up: 

*« See here the last and best edition 
Of Hugh, the author of Sedition ; 

So full of errors, ’twas not fit 

To read, till Dun + corrected it: 
But now ’tis perfect; nay, far more, 
*Tis better bound than ’twas before. 
And now I hope it is no sin 

To say, Rebellion took the swing ; 
For he that says, says much amiss, 
That Hugh an Independent is ¢.” 


This book contains fifty-nine tales, 
most of them relating to the times, 
and the whole collection is of an 
amusing cast. 

“Jest XL. How Mr. Peters answered 
Oliver Cromwell.—Being desired by Oli- 
ver Cromwell to repair to an appointed 
place, there to preach, it suddenly fell a 
raining, whereupon Cromwell offered him 
his coat: to which he replied, ‘ Pll not 
have it for my part; I would not be in 
your coat for a thousand pounds,’” 

“ Jest XLIII. How Mr, Peters mistook 
in reaching the top of his Pulpit.—Mr. Pe- 
ters preaching immediately after the death 
of Oliver Cromwell, in his Sermon brought 
in this expression,—that he knew Oliver 
Cromwell was in Heaven, as sure as he 
could then touch the head of his pulpit, 
and reaching up his hand came short 
thereof by half a yard!” 


In the same year appeared ** The 
Theatre of Wits, ancient and modern. 
Represented in a Collection of Apo- 





* This is a mistake ; the three yillages 
of that name are all situate in Bucks, al- 
though on the very borders of Bedford- 
shire. 

+ The common hangman of that time. 
See Hudibras, and Dr. Grey’s notes. 

¢ Caulfield’s ** High Court of Justice,” 
p- 112,—May this be regarded as the ori- 
ginal of the celebrated Epitaphs on Jacob 
Tonson and Dr, Franklin ? 
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th wo ee and profitable. By 
oe orde,” 8vo. Seaton, 1660. 


A copy of his work was marked in 

Longman’s Catalogue, 1814, at 9s. 
To this collection, which we have 

not seen, succeeded ‘* A Choice Ban- 

quet of Witty Jests, Rare Fancies, 
and Pleasant Novels, fitted for all the 
lovers of wit, mirth, and eloquence ; 
being an Addition to Archee’s Jests, 
taken out of his closet, but never 
publisht in his life-time. London: 

Printed for T. G. and are to be sold 

by Peter Dring, at the Sun in the 

Poultry, 1660.” pp. 144. Jests, 382. 
Who the editor of this collection 

was, we are not informed ; he seems 
to have been a loyalist, but unfortu- 
nately a mere literary drudge, with 
sufficient effrontery to palm this work 
upon the public as the posthumous 
jests of Armstrong, in the following 
terms: 

*“To my worthily honored Friend and 
noble Patron, Colonel John Turner, 
living in St. Mary Axe. 

** Noble Sir, 

** | here present you with a choice and 
singular Collection of pleasant Novels, 
incomparable Jests, witty “and curious 
Fancies; many whereof were found in 
Archee’s cabinet, after his death, and 
communicated by a kinsman to my dis- 
posal, which have been delightful diver- 
tisements to me, and I hope will be so 
to you and others, &c.—Your affection- 
ate friend and servant, T. G.” 


Our extracts have hitherto been 
principally historical, or at least bio- 
raphical, and of no objectionable 
ength; we are now about to tres- 
pass on the latter regulation. The 
following tale (the last in this work) 
has found its way into modern collec- 
tions, related indeed under different 
circumstances, but coming to the 
same conclusion as what is now be- 
fore us, which we conceive to be the 
origin of the numerous applications 
of cards of which we have read. 


« Jest 382. On a pack of Cards.—In 
these late wars there was an information 
brought to the Committee for ejecting of 
scandalous and ignoraut Ministers, by a 
certain phanatique, against a countrey 
minister, for being a common ale-house 
hunter, and a notorious card-player; upon 
which the gentleman was summoned up 
to London, to auswer to the crimes laid 
against him ; to which he answered, tbat 
as to the first, being that his annuity was 
but small, he could not keep good beer io 
Gant. Maa, February, 1821. 
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his family, and therefore did sometimes go 
ioto such a house for his refreshment, yet 
with a moderation, not to abuse himself or 
the cure. And as to the second, he told 
them, he knew not what a pack of cards 
meant: ‘ No,’ cries the informer, ‘ I be- 
lieve at this instant you have a pack of 
cards about you.’ Search being made, 
they were accordingly found. The Com- 
mittee demanded of him what they were ? 
‘My Almanack,’ replies the Minister. 
* That is something strange,’ quoth they ; 
‘how can you make that appear?’ ‘Thus,’ 
quoth he, ‘The four sorts are the four 
quarters of the year; the twelve court 
cards are twelve moneths; the thirteen 
cards of each sort, are the thirteen lanar 
moneths; the whole pack signifie the 
weeks of the year. It is likewise my me- 
ditations: the Ace puts me in mind of 
God the Father; the Duce, of God the 
Son; the Tre, of the Trinity; the Four, 
of the four Evangelists; the Five, of the 
five wise Virgins ; the Siz, of the six Com- 
mandments in the second table ; the Seven, 
of the seven liberal Sciences; the Eight, 
the eight Beatitudes ; the Nine, the nine 
Worthies; the Ten, the Ten Command- 
ments; the King puts me in mind of my 
Royal Sovereign, and the allegiance which 
I owe to him; when I look upon the 
Queen, it reminds me of the loyalty which 
1 owe to his Majesty’s Royal consort *.’ 

“« The major part of the Committee be- 
ing well satisfied with bis explanation, one 
of them (thinking himself wiser than the 
rest) told him he had not fully satisfied 
him, for he had omitted the Knave ; ‘ True, 
indeed,’ replied the Minister; ‘when I 
look upon the Knave, I think upon your 
Worship’s informer.” 


Whether this ingenious divine kept 
his benefice, the book does not say. 

It is not yet for us to close this anec- 
dotal year(1660), but to attempt mere- 
ly a catalogue of the Jest-books pub- 
lished in it would extend this article 
beyond its fair limits, What a con- 
trast to the sour dominion of Crom- 
well does the reign of Charles II. 
present! yet, notwithstanding the 
elegance which was introduced into 
English composition, little improve- 
ment is to be discerned in this species 
of literature: a certain class of wri- 
ters began about this time to make 
their appearance, whose chief cha- 
racteristic was vulgarity of sentiment 
and of diction. At the head of these 
were Sir Roger L’Estrange, and the 
facetious Tom Brown of Shropshire, 

* Two dangerous answers to make to a 
committee of sequestrators, 
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under whose auspices “ all the slang 
and barbarism of colloquial life made 
their appearance io print*.” Dryden, 
who remembered these times, and the 
sad influence which the example of 
Buckingham and Rochester had upon 
the morals (as that of Shaftesbury 
had upon the loyalty) of the nation ; 
at a much later period spoke thus 
concerning them : 
‘The Poets, who must live by Courts or 
starve, [serve ; 
Were proud so good a Government to 
And mixing with buffoons and pimps pro- 
fane, gaint.” 
Tainted the Stage for some small snip of 
While, however, we mention the 
name of Rochester, we cannot lend 
our assent to the unfavourable opi- 
nion which mankind in general enter- 
tain of him. At court he was a cheer- 
ful companion, and enjoyed the fa- 
vour of his Sovereign ; but was cor- 
rupted by examples which he was not 
sufficiently firm to withstand, and fell 
a victim to his weakness. It is to his 
honour that he refused to become a 
duellist, when provoked by Mul- 
grave; and this resolution is not to 
be attributed to cowardice, as he had 
given more than one proof of his per- 
sonal intrepidity in battle. His un- 
exceptionabie writings are too few in 
number to ensure him poetical fame, 
but it is to his Letters to his much- 
injured wife, and his conversations 
with Burnet, that his defenders must 
appeal. He died in 1680, in perfect 
contrition for his early errors. We 
feel it a duty to designate as spurious 
the disgusting trash which has been 
handed down as “ Anecdotes” of Ro- 
chester, under various forms: his cha- 
racter is dark, because it has remain- 
ed long in the shade, and it is from 
his life only that we may form any 
opinion respecting it. Sickened with 
the world, he did not indulge himself 
in literary privacy, but sought from 
Burnet the spiritual comfort which 
reformed and relieved him, and died 
a penitent and sincere Christian.— 
Villiers is less deserving of sympathy; 
he had before his eyes the example 
of his brother Francis, who fell by 
the side of the younger Digby, in his 
nineteenth year, 1648; an example 
which be knew not how to imitate. 





* Burnet’s Prose Writers, vol. III. 
t Prologue to the Pilgrim of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. 
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“His wit (as Lempriere has observed) 
_Wwas malevolence ;” but great merit 


must be allowed to the satirical 
powers which produced the “ Re- 
hearsal.” 

A writer in the Retrospective Re- 
view speaks thus : 

“Ever absent from us, and from our 
pages, be that ungenerous and ungentle- 
manlike spirit of criticism, which could 
induce us to speak coldly of the charac- 
ter of Falkland. or disdainfully of the ge- 
nius of Sidney *.” 

For our part we carry this enthu- 
siasm still further, and disclaim that 
cburlish hardness of heart, which 
would render us callous to the infir- 
mities of human nature, or teach us 
to speak contemptuously of the peni- 
tent Wilmot, or to add fresh insult 
to the unsolaced death of Bucking- 
ham. 

In this year (1660) was published 
‘The Theatre of Wits, ancient and 
modern. Represented in a Collection 
of Apothegmes. Pleasant and profit- 
By Thomas Forde.” Lond. 
1660, 8vo. And about the same 
time appeared the first edition of 
Lupton’s “* Notable Things,” which 
was reprinted in 1675, and again in 
1686, under this title, “A Thousand 
Notable Things of sundry sorts, en- 
larged. Whereof some are wonder- 
ful, some strange, some pleasant, di- 
vers necessary. With excelleot new 
Conceits, very witty, useful, and de- 
lightful. By Thomas Lupton.” pp. 
304, 


Of Lupton, or his Tract, we have 
not been so fortunate as to meet with 
any account; it contains less anec- 
dotal matter than might have been 
expected, and we were at first inclined 
to lay it aside, as belonging to a class 
of books under which the Press then 
groaned, half medical, half culinal, 
containing antidotes for poisons, and 
recipes for diseases, interspersed with 
a little horticultural information ; di- 
vided into eleven chapters. But hav- 
ing finished our perusal, we have dis- 
covered a few stories (principally of 
an uninteresting cast), by which we 
are induced to press Thomas Lupton 
into actual service. One of these, 
which we lay before our readers, is 
almost the only one of any interest, 
and, we believe, of dubious authen- 
ticity. The story has been long cur- 





“# No. 3, p- 44,—Art. Sidney’s Arcadia. 
rent 
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rent in Westminster School, and 
claims a very remote origin; they, 
however, who have heard it, will not 
perhaps be sorry to see it related in 
print by Lupton, and with an addi- 
tion, without which it is commonly 
told *. 

** Book 11. Jest 80.—Queen Elizabeth 
being a learned Princess, on a time comes 
into Westminster School to see the schol- 
Jers, and to examine them; amongst the 
rest espies one of a fair and ingenious 
countenance, with which she was much 
pleased, comes to him and strokes him 
upon the head, and demanded him to tell 
her how often he bad been whipt; the 
scholler being as witty as beautiful and 
comely, replies extempore unto her Ma- 
jesty this verse out of Virgil, 

‘Infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolo- 
rem.’ 
She being wonderfull pleased with the 
witty answer, said he should be her child, 
if he did English it; which presently he 
did thus, to her great comfort and bis ad- 
vancement : 
* Most gracious Queen, you do desire to 
know 
A grief unspeakable and full of woe.’” 
P. 294, 

The Royal Foundress of Westmins- 
ter is said to have frequently visited 
schools in person; but she knew her 
dignity too well to ‘‘bandy compli- 
meats” with boys. The more noted 
story of Busby, who is said to have 
entered into the school without doff- 
ing his cap in the presence of Charles 
Il. lest his pupils should become re- 
fractory by discovering that a person 
existed of greater authority than him- 
self, is at least equally authentic. 

“ Fragmenta Aulica; or Court and 
State Jests in noble Drollery; true 
aod reall; ascertained to their times, 
places, and persons.” Frontisp. Lond. 
1662, 8vo. A copy of this book is 
marked in Longman’s Catalogue, 
1814, at 1/. 1s. + 

The following work, although by 
no means anecdotal, is not to be 
passed over, on account of the eccen- 
tricity of its tille and style, and the 
profession which it makes, of contain- 
mg Jests, none of which are, how- 
ever, to be found in its pages. “ The 
Figure of Nine; containing these 
Nine Observations, Wits, Fits, and 





* See the same story related, with a 
slight variation, in ‘‘ London Jests,” 1712. 

+ See Granger, and Chalmers's Bio- 
graphy. 
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Fancies, Jests, Jibes, and Quiblets, 
with Mirth, Pastime, and Pleasure. 
The Figure of Nine to you I here present, 
And hoping thereby to give you content. 
London, printed for Tho. Vere, at 
the signe of the Angel without New- 
gate, 1662.” 12mo. pp. 14. The an- 
thor was Samuel Smithson, of whom 
nothing further is known. One or 
two specimens of his wit may suffice : 


** Nine vertues belong to a good man ; 
—Love, Peace, and Unity; Faith, Hope, 
and Charity ; Gravity, Wisdom, and So- 
briety.” 

**Nine things can never be compast to 
be done ;—to empty the sea; to climbe to 
the element ; to tell the stars; to swalluw 
a milstone ; to live by the ayre ; to sit well 
in a burning furnace ; to leap like a squir- 
ril; to spit out gold angels; and to fly 
like an eagle.” 

What utility the author could pro- 
eee to himself from a work of this 

ind, is by no means clear to us. 
From the 5th exception to possibility 
we may gather that he did not lite- 
rally translate the wescitur aurd of 
Virgil; and from the last, that he 
treated with contempt the volatile 
theories of Bishop Wilkins. 

(To be continued.) 
a 
. Mr. Urngsay, Temple, Jan. 15. 
[* perusing the first volume of 
“The Sketch Book,” a work of 
great merit, I was much interested b 
a chapter “ on the mutability of Li- 
terature ;” and observing a quotation 
from Holinshed, in which the name 
of Scogan occurs, I thought it worthy 
of a place in your Miscellany. 

« Afterwards, also, by diligent travell 
of Geffry Chaucer and of John Gowre, in 
the time of Richard the Second, and after 
them of John Scogan and John Lydgate, 
mooke of Berrie, our said toong was 
brought to an excellent passe.” 

This passage, without doubt, re- 
lates to the elder Scogan, and may be 
considered as a fairer testimony to 
his merit than any hitherto adduced. 

From a poet | pass to a common 
hangman; you will perhaps recollect 
this sentence in Hudibras, Part iii. 
Canto 2, |. 1533-4: 

*¢ And, while the Work is carrying on, 
Be ready listed under Dun.” 

To these lives Dr. Grey has ap- 
pended a curious note, containing se- 
veral passages in which that person is 
mentioned, but has taken no notice 

of 
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of a remarkable one in a contempo- 
rary poet. In a humorous copy of 
verses by D’Avenant, entitled ‘* The 
long Vacation in London,” without 
any date, but probably written about 
1639, occur these lines: 

* But stay, my frighted pen is fled ; 
Myself through fear creep under bed ; 
For just as Muse would scribble more, 
Feirce city Dunne did rap at the door.” 


The minor poems of D’Avenant 
may perhaps merit the attention of 
some of your Correspondents. 


Yours, &c. PHILOMATHES. 
———— 
Mr. Urnpan, Jan. 10. 


S$ the first edition of “ Joe Mil- 

ler’s Jests” is of rare occurrence, 
it may be.interesting to your Corre- 
spondents “ J. T. M.” (p. 194,) and 
* Eu. Hood,” (p. 327,) if you insert 
the following copy of the Title-page, 
which I transcribe from one before 
me: 

** Joe Miller’s Jests, or the Wit’s Vade- 
Mecum ; being a Collection of the most 
brilliant Jests; the politest Repartees ; 
the most elegant Bon Mots; and most 
pleasant short Stories in the English lan- 
guage. First carefully collected in the 
company, and many of them transcribed 
from the mouth, of the facetious gentle- 
man whose name they bear; and now set 
forth and published by his lamentable 
friend and former companion Elijah Jeu- 
kins, esq. Most humbly inscribed to those 
choice spirits of the age, Captain Boders, 
Mr. Alexander Pope, Mr. Professor Lacy, 
Mr. Orator Henley, and Job Baker, the 
kettle drummer. London, printed and 
sold by T. Read in Dogwell-court, White 
Fryars, Fleet Street, 1759. Price One 
Shilling.” 

It is in octavo, and has 247 witti- 
cisms, but not any moral sentences 
nor epigrams, as in the subsequent 
editions. The second edition was 
published in the same year, a copy of 
which was in the late Mr. Bindley’s 
sale, No. 974. J. W.S. 

EE 

Newport-Pagnel, 

Dec. 12, 1820. 
T would be a curiosity of no small 
interest if, among local vestiges, 
the historian of a post-town were able 
to enumerate what persons of im- 
ortance have changed horses there. 
The Progresses of Queen Elizabeth 
are famous from two causes; first, 
that they have been illustrated by a 
eelebrated Veteran in literature ; and 


Mr. Urnsan, 
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secondly, that they relate to many 
places where they create an interest. 
Topographers take a pride of inform- 
ing us, that some distinguished per- 
son stopped with bis regiment at any 
town; and why individuals of a more 
recent date should not be entitled to 
the same honours, is for others to de- 
termine. 

You, Sir, I doubt not, are ac- 
quainted with a scarce work, in two 
volumes, 8vo, bearing the title of 
‘The Honourable Loves,” letters 
between Pylades and Corinna, 1732. 
Pylades is but a fictitious name for 
Richard Gwinnett, of Shurdington in 
Gloucestershire ; and Corinna for 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas, of Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury, cele- . 
brated in the “ Dunciad.” 

The following Letter, dated from 
the town whence I| now write, is a ca- 
riosity of the species to which I have 
alluded, (vol. 11. p. 64. Letter 7): 


“ Newport-Pagnel, Tuesday, 
June 19, 1711, 

“* We set out on Sunday afternoon, ac- 
cording to appointment, and reached St, 
Alban’s that night, where there happened 
nothing remarkable, but that the next 
morning we made a visit to Duke Hum- 
phrey. Sir John had seen his Grace be- 
fore, as well as myself, and my Lady is 
not much diverted with such antique 
rarities; so we left the good Duke, the 
proto-martyr, the fat Abbots, and dead 
Monks (even whilst alive), to their beloved 
rest, and travelled very safely as far as 
Dunstable, when unluckily, within a fur- 
long of the town, an axle-tree of the coach 
broke short off, so that we were forced to 
stay there five hours to have a new one 
made, and were so hindered, that we got 
no further than Newport-Pagnel that 
night. I rose a little before Sir Jobn this 
morning, in order to have one minute’s 
conversation with my dear Corinna, this 
being a post-town, from whence I could 
comply with your desires and my own in- 
clinations of sending you this account of 
our progress. Our next stage is Leices- 
ter, and then to Burton, where we hope to 
arrive to-morrow night. There have been 
great thunder-showers in these parts, and 
the roads are very dirty, instead of dusty. 
How sudden are the changes of weather 
and ways in this climate! This morning 
promises very fairly, and I hope we shall 
finish the rest of our journey with entire 
satisfaction. But the horses are put to, 
and I shall lose my breakfast if I write 
any more. Adieu.” } 


This journey was performed with 
Sir John and Lady Guise, to whom he 


appears 
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appears to have been a pleasant tra- 
velling companion. 

Yours, &c. NEOPORTENSIS. 

a 
Account or Rio pe JANerRo. 

(Resumed from vol. XC. ii. 492.) 
TX valuable produce of this 

country must, under any form 
of government, command an active 
and lucrative commerce, and insure 
ils prosperity; it is not alone the 
diamonds, gold, and silver, that ren- 
der it valuable in a commercial point 
of view, but the immense quan- 
tities of rich drugs, coffee, cotton, 
sugar, and tobacco, that they export. 
There are nearly three hundred ves- 
sels of different rates and classes, prin- 
cipally brigs and schooners, amount- 
ing to nearly 10,000 tons of shipping, 
constantly employed both here and at 
St. Salvadore in the coasting and car- 
rying trade: those craft are conti- 
nually arriving with the produce of 
the different provinces, and departing 
with the manufactured goods for the 
supply and consumption of the inha- 
bitants in the distant departments, 
which is delivered along the line of 
the Spanish frontier of the Govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres, and from 
thence distributed to Paraguay. 
This port commands an extensive 
foreign, as well as domestic, trade 
with every part of the globe, and 
ships from Europe and America are 
continually arriving with manufac- 
tured goods, which are exchanged 
for the produce of the country ; in 
fact, there was such a glut and pro- 
digious influx of goods this month 
(March 1819) in the market, more 
particularly British and French pro- 
ductions, that many of the articles 
were purchased from 20 to 30 per 
cent. under prime cost, and it was 
not unusual to see British goods sold 
by public auction at the Custom 
House, merely to pay the duties; 
consequently, the balance of trade 
must be in favour of this country, 
whilst this sensible depression exists ; 
as the demands for their produce 
with which they supply a great part 
of Europe, is a certainty on which 
their merchants calculate; whilst the 
demands for British and other Euro- 
pean goods in the market are ex~ 
tremely precarious and fluctuating, 
from the deluge of those commodi- 
ties in the market ever since the emi- 
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gration of the King in 1808, anda 
still greater re-action took place at 
the Peace, which continues to in- 
crease down to the present moment ; 
consequently, when an opportunity to 
barter does not exist, the British mer- 
chant must pay for the produce in 
bills of exchange (specie); moreover, 
the produce is geuerally ship to 
order, and the Portuguese trader has 
the option of taking or rejecting any 
part of an English cargo; therefore, 
he has no occasion to order a quan- 
tity of goods to be shipped for his 
account, as heretofore in London, as 
he is sensible that he can purchase 
almost every article of English goods 
that he wants here, at a much cheaper 
rate, and likewise save the expense of 
commission, freight, and insurance. 

Provisions on the whole are very 
dear here, and the butcher’s meat, 
gas beef, of a very bad qua- 

ity; itis a mass of lean of the co- 
lour and toughness of a piece of 
horse- flesh, without the least appear- 
ance of fat. Their poultry are large 
and excellent, but very dear. Fish 
is the most reasonable article of food, 
but there is no variety. 

The country, in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the town, exhibits a chain of 
hills covered with wood, and inter- 
sected with narrow vallies, which are 
watered by several rivulets; the soil 
is a composition of sand and vegetable 
earth, washed from the hills by tor- 
rents; it is very fruitful, and pro- 
duces all the tropical fruits that sup- 
ply the market. 

The coffee, sugar, and tobacco 
plantations are mostly at a distance 
of twenty miles from the town, 
where the country is more level and 
open, and the soil better adapted to 
the cultivation of those articles. 

The King’s country palace, called 
St. Christopher's, is about seven or 
eight miles from the town; it con- 
sists of a square pavilion of no great 
extent; it is surrounded with balco- 
nies, virandas, and lattice work, in 
the Chinese taste, something similar 
to the Royal Palace at Brighton. It 
stands on a gentle rising hill, and at- 
tached to it there is a pretty large 
garden, which in a great measure re- 
sembles that in the town, but it is 
much more extensive ; the avenue to 
this residence is lined with myrtle 
hedges, and it is adorned with lofty 
iron gates, ornamented with the 

Royal 
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Royal Arms, richly emblazoned in 
bronze. There is nothing material 
that merits a particular description 
in the interior of this palace. 

There is but little corn cultivated 
in this country, and they depend ina 
great measure for this essential ar- 
ticle of consumption on importations 
from North America. A. Sinnor. 

(To be continued. ) 
— 


Queen-sq. Blooms- 
bury, Jan. 22. 


Hy HAVE been gratified with a sight 
of the walking-cane which for- 
merly belonged to that great navi- 
gator aod commander Sir Francis 
Drake; indeed, it is at this moment 
in my hand, and | take the opportu- 
nity of announcing to the public, 
through the medium of your Miscel- 
laoy, the existence of this curious 
and valuable piece of antiquity. Sir 
Francis Drake was born near Tavis- 
tock in Devonshire, in the year 1545, 
and was the eldest of twelve sons. 
He entered the naval service at a very 
early period, under the immediate 
protection of a distant relation, Sir 
John Hawkins; and after having 
encountered many privations and 
hardships, and having amassed consi- 
derable wealth, died near the town of 
Nombre de Dios, on the Isthmus of 
Darien, Jan. 1596, in the 51st year of 
his age. 

The cane, above mentioned, is 
bamboo, discoloured by time, 2 feet 
10 inches long, with an ivory head, 
and a hole through it. It bas been 
in his family ever since the year 1581, 
which is 240 years, and was given, a 
short time since, by one of the family 
to Capt. Wm. Henry Smith, R. N. in 
whose possession it now is, and who 
will, I have no doubt, have much 
pleasure ia showing it to any of your 
readers who may wish to be gratified 
by the sight of it. 

I am aware this Cane is considered 
to be in existence, but not generally 
known in whose possession it is. 


Mr. Unsan, 


Yours, &c. W. R. 
= 
Mr. Urnzpan, Jan. 21. 


Aer to my former com- 
rounication (vol. XC. ii. p. 390), 
I beg to forward you a continuation 
of * London Worthies,” connected 
with the county of Suffolk. 


Stmon Eyre, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don in 1445, was a native of Brandon. 
At his own expence he erected a 
— for the Metropolis, with a 

andsome chapel on the East side of 
the square of Leadenhall Market, and 
over the porch was this inscription: — 
“ Dextra Domini exaltavit me.—The 
right hand of the Lord hath exalted 
me.” He moreover left 5000 marks, 
a very large sum in those days, for 
charitable purposes; and dying in 
1459, was interred in the church of 
St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard-street. 

At Little Thurlow is a noble old 
mansion, long the residence of the 
family of Soame, which was built by 
Sir Sreruen Soame during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth: he had been 
Lord Mayor of London; he founded 
a Free School and an Almshouse here, 
and died in 1619. The church con- 
tains a handsome monument to his 
memory. 

The manor, advowson, and park, 
of Soham Lodge, near Earl Soham, 
was the property of John Cotton, 
second son of Sir Auten Corron, 
Lord Mayor of London in 1626. He 
resided here, and was Sheriff of Suf- 
folk in 1644. 

At Stowlangtoft resided Sir Simon 
D’Ewes, one of the most learned and 
indefatigable ry, mya of the 17th 
century. Part of his mansion house, 
called Stow Hall, was pulled down 
several years ago; but the remains 
in 1783 received great additional im- 
provements from Sir Watrer Raw- 
Linson, who inherited it from his fa- 
ther Sir Thomas, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don in 1754, by whom the whole pa- 
rish was purchased in 1760. 

In the church of St. Mary at Stoke, 
is a marble tablet to the memory of 
Joun Bueapen, esq. who resided 
many years at Stoke Hall, near Ips- 
wich, and fined for the office of She- 
riff of London in the year 1804. He 
was a native of Calne in Wiltshire, 
and his eldest daughter is married to 
Ambrose Harbord Steward, esq. of 
Stoke Park, nominated High Sheriff 
of the county of Suffolk for the pre- 
sent year. 

Brome, a village not so much dis- 
tinguished by the fine old mausion of 
Brome Hall, as by the noble family 
of Cornwatuis, from which the 
State has been benefited by so many 
respectable and worthy men, descend- 
ants from Thomas Cornwallis, wee 
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of London in 1878. This family 
would occupy too large a space to 
enter into minutie ; suffice it to ob- 
serve, that the members of it have 
not only filled almost every branch in 
the State, but filled them worthily. 

Sir Rosert Bepinertetp, Lord 
Mayor of London in 1707, was a na- 
tive of Halesworth, a place of consi- 
derable antiquity, containing a hand- 
some Gothic charch and a chautry, 
worthy of notice. 

The manor, with the advowson of 
the church of Saxham Magna, which 
belonged to Bury Abbey, was grant- 
ed by Henry Vill. to Sir Richard 
Long and his wife; for several de- 
scents it was in the family of Exorep, 
one of whom built the house so long 
known by the name of Nuimeg Hall, 
in the reign of James 1. In 1641 his 
son Revet Eldred was created a Ba- 
ronet. The estate continued in this 
family till about the year 1750. At 
the upper end of the chancel, on the 
South side of the church, is a bust as 
—— as life, of painted stone, and 
underneath this singular inscription : 

** Memoria Sacrum 
Jobn Eldred. 
New Buckingham in Norfolk was his first 
being; in Babilon he spent some part of 
his time, and the rest of his earthly pil- 
grimage he spent in London, and was Al- 
derman of that famous cittie. 
His age _—s 
His death LEX. 
The Holy Land so called I have seene, 
And in the land of Babilon have been ; 
But in yt land where glorious Saints do 
live, [give, 
My soul doth crave of Christ a roome to 
And there with holy Angells hallelujahs 
sing [King : 
With joyfal voice to God our heavenly 
No content but in thee, O Lord.” 

Under the bust on a raised monu- 
ment, with a black marble on the top, 
very neatly inlaid in brass, is the 
figure of a maa, about two feet long, 
with a raff and furred gown, well en- 


graved, with the Arms of Eldred,’ 


Revett, city of London, East India, 

Turkey, and Russia Companies, at 

his feet, on three brass plates are the 

following : 

“€ Curriculum vite peregre mercando per- 
egi 

Mxyptun stue Arabes, Syrosque visens ; 

Eximiz reduci et meritz2 crevere coronz, 

Nati, divitia, perenne nomen. 

Felix grandevus morior ; 
quanivis 

Sit vite via—terminus sepulchram.”’ 


longissima 
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Might all my travels me excuse, 

For being deade and lying here ; 
Or if my riches well to use 

For life, to death might me endeare ; 
I had my fate or quite outgone, 

Or purchas’d Death’s compassion ; 
But riches can vo ransom buy, 

Nor travels pass the destiny.” 


In Hackluyt’s Collection an ac- 
count is given of the voyage of this 
traveller to Tripoli in Syria, and his 
journey thence to Babylon im 1583. 
—His son, Revett Eldred, being 
created a Baronet, thought he could 
not do too much for his father’s me- 
mory in the monumental way. He 
married Anne Blackwell, and died 
without issue.—In Olivers, the fa- 
mily seat of the Eldred family in 
Essex, many years since was the por- 
trait of an old man, with a ruff, short 
beard, and whiskers, supposed to re- 
present this gentleman,—A Lady 
Ann Eldred left several charities to 
Saxham Magna, in 1671. Saxham 
Magna is now the seat of Thomas 
Mills, esq. 

Sir Joun Leman, Alderman of 
London, founded the Free School at 
Beccles, in the reign of James I. and 
endowed it with one hundred acres of 
land for the maintenance of a master 
and usher, and the instruction of forty- 
eight boys in writing and arithmetic. 

At the South end of Long Melford 
is an old seat called Melford Place, 
which was for many years the man- 
sion of the family of the Martyns. 
Rocer Martyn, mercer, son of 
Lawrence Martyn of Melford, was 
Lord Mayor of London in 1567. 

Tendring Hall, situated a little to 
the left, between Weyland and Stoke; 
Sir Jonn Wiriiams, kot. and Lord 
Mayor of London, one of its pos- 
sessors in the year 1736, built a fine 
seat here, now in the possession of 
Sir William Rowley, bart. M. P. for 
the county. 

In the small church of Hengrave, 
which is distinguished by one of those 
round towers peculiar to Norfolk and 
Suffolk, is a fine marble tomb to the 
memory of Sir Tuomas Kitson, the 
founder of Hengrave Hall; with effi- 
gies of himself and one of his first 
wives, which possesses this singularity, 
—that a blank is left for her name 
and parentage. This gentleman came 
from the obscure village of Yealland 
in Lancashire; having accumolated 
immense wealth as a clothier, — 
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ed the honour of knighthood, and 
urchased the manor of Hengrave 
rom the Crown in the reign of Henry 
VIII.; besides this, he possessed se- 
veral other estates in Suffulk, Devon- 
shire, Dorsetshire, and in the City of 
London, for which he served the of- 
fice of Sheriff. He was afterwards 
appointed, by the Duke of Norfolk, 
Steward of the franchise of Bury St. 
Edmund’s, and died Sept. 13, 1540, 
aged 55 years. 

Buxhall is remarkable as being the 
birth-place of Sir Wm. Corrincer, 
Lord Mayor of London, A. D. 1512; 
at his death he gave balf his estate to 
charitable purposes, and half to his 
relations, who lived here in good 
circumstances. This family was so 
hospitable, that to live like the Cop- 


pingers became proverbial. J. B. 
(To be continued.) 
pe 
Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 10. 


LLOW me, through the medium 
of your widely-circulating Mis- 
cellany, to offer a few remarks to the 
Publick, and to the Governors of 
Christ’s Hospital in particular, upon 
a subject which has of late been can- 
vassed by the Correspondents of a 
Daily Journal. The subject to which 
I allude is an alteration in the dress 
of the Christ's Hospital or Blue Coat 
Boy, so far as regards a covering for 
the head. 

I cannot contemplate any altera- 
tion in the dress which was adopted 
by the Royal Founder, and which 
has been strictly adhered to by the 
various Governors from the founda- 
tion to the present time (comprising 
a period of 269 years), without at once 
seeing the various difficulties with 
which the Governors would be sur- 
rounded by adopting any measure of 
the kind. To me it appears that there 
is but one reason which could justify 
them in any deviation from the origi- 
nal dress of the boys upon that esta- 
blishment ; viz. the health of the chil- 
dren committed to theircare. If they 
have not this plea, 1 feel inclined to 
doubt the right of the Governors to 
alter the dress; at all events, without 
this the expediency of the measure is 
set at rest, for upon economical prin- 
ciples they must of course reject the 
proposed alteration. On the other 
haod, by making any alteration, they 
would please but one party out of a 
number; and having once begun the 
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work of innovation (for I can call it 
by no other name), they would be in- 
sensibly led on from one alteration to 
another till there was scarcely any 
appearance of the original dress left. 
Some would be for caps similar to 
the Parish Schools, others for leather 
caps, and some even for hats, and all 
these would be dissatisfied with the 
alteration, with the exception of the 
party whose suggestion was adopted. 
Is it advisable, then, for the Govern- 
ors to place themselves in this awk- 
ward situation upon slight grounds, 
merely to meet the wishes of gentle- 
men who are led away by their ha- 
mane feelings, and imagine that to 
be a hardship which none of those 
who have been brought up in the 
Hospital ever felt to be one? 

With respect to the healthy state 
of the boys; I was, through the inte- 
rest of your venerable Editor, up 
wards of five years upon the establish- 
ment, and during the whole of that 
time the average number of invalids 
was under twenty, out of near 800 in 
London ; and most of them accidents. 

To go a little further into the ques- 
tion ; let the boys themselves have the 
option of adopting or refusing the al- 
teration, and | know, if the same spi- 
rit prevails now that ‘did between 
fifteen and twenty years ago (and I 
have no reason to doubt it), the 
would be unanimous in their refusal. 
Indeed, at the time above stated, no- 
thing short of coercive measures 
would have made the boys yield to 
what they would have considered a 
degrading alteration. 

I do sincerely hope, Mr. Urban, 
that if the Governors are induced to 
make any alteration in the dress, they 
will go a little further, and alter the 
name of the Hospital; for 1 have a 
great objection to the idea of a Blue 
Coat Boy in any other dress than 
that of the pious young Founder, 
which carries with it a degree of ve- 
neration that we shall look for in 
vain in the Blue Coat Boy of the mo- 
dern school. J. 1. Wisos. 

a 

Mr. Ursan, Feb. 12. 

As EXED is a South View of the 

Grammar School of Christ's 
Hospital, built in 1793, under the su- 
perintendence of Alderman Gill, who 
was at that time Treasurer of the 
Hospital. At the upper end of the 
School is a portrait of John —. 
sq. 
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Esq. the gentleman to whom the 
Hospital is indebted for the means of 
raising this noble structure. The re- 
moval of some old houses which join- 
ed the North end of the building has 
enabled the Governors to form a very 
handsome entrance from Little Bri- 


This school is under the superin- 
tendance of the Rev. Dr. Trollope, 
assisted by the Rev.1. R. Pitman, the 
Rev. John Greevwood, and the Rev. 
Edw. Rice; and the boys proceed as 
far in the classics as their talents or 
age will allow. A sufficient number 
complete the classical course of edu- 
cation to fill up the University exhi- 
bitions as they become vacant. About 
200 are taught in the classics at Hert- 
ford, and are transferred to the Lon- 
don establishment when they are 
about twelve years of age. 

There are seven Exhibitions or 
Scholarships for Cambridge, and one 
for Oxford, belonging to this Institu- 
tion; the value of which at Cam- 
bridge is 601. per annum; and at 
Pembroke Hall an additional Exhibi- 
tion from the College, making about 
90/. for the four years, and 50l. for 
the last three years; to whicb may be 
added the Bachelor’s and Master's De- 
grees, which are all paid by the Hos- 
pital. The Oxford Exhibitions are 
101, more, or 701. The Governors 
Gent. Mac. February, 1821. 


Grammar School at Christ’s Hospital. 
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tain, from whence the building may 
be seen to advantage. The house 
which adjoins the West end, is inha- 
bited by the Steward, and has a com- 
munication with the Writing School, 
which is seen at the of the 
View. 





pay all fees of entrance, 20/. towards 
furnishing the room, 10. for books, 
and 10/. for clothes, making at least 
50/. for the outfit. 

The Greciaus, or scholars intended 
for the University, are selected by the 
Head Classical Master, without any 
interference of the Governors, ac- 
cording to their talents and behaviour, 
subject to the approval of their 
friends. In the event of more than 
one being equally qualified, the choice 
would fall upon the boy of best beha- 
viour; and if talent and behaviour 
were both equal, it would thea go by 
seniority. One Exhibition goes every 
year to Cambridge, and one every 
seventh year to Oxford, making eight 
in seven years. 

On St. Matthew's Day (Sept. 21) 
the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and Gover- 
nors, attend at Christ Church, where 
an Anthem is sung by the boys, and a 
Sermon preached by one of the you 
gentlemen who have lately retur 
from College; after which his Lord- 
ship, accompanied by the Sheriffs and 

Governors, 





Governors, proceed to the Hall, 
where two Orations are delivered— 
ove in English by the Senior Scholar, 
who soon after goes to College; and 
the other in Latin by the next in ro- 
tation. A handsome collection is 
then made for the youths; and his 
Lordship and the Governors retire to 
the Court-room, where an excellent 
dinner is served up, under the superin- 


tendance of the Steward. S.A. 
———— - 
Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 15. 


N the Cover of one of your last 
Numbers is an announcement of a 
ortion of the Collections of the late 
Iph Bigland, Garter principal King 
of Arms, under the superintendance 
of the Rev. T. D. Fosbrooke, the 
jearned Editor of British Monachism ; 
but without any mention of a conti- 
nuation of the unfinished Volume of 
the same gentleman’s laborious and 
valuabie “Genealogical Collections for 
the County of Gloucester.” As the 
publication of the MSS. containing so 
vast a body of information, connected 
not only with the first families in the 
kingdom, but also a record of evi- 
dences (many of which, in all proba- 
bility, are now destroyed, or have 
perished from the ravages of time), 
which may hereafter be of the most 
essential service in tracing the descent 
of property in the county, would be 
most desirable; it is to be hoped that 
the ably-qualified Editor of the His- 
tory of the City will offer bis assist- 
ance in furtherance of sv great an ac- 
quisition to County Topography. As 
the remainder of the Collections 
would probably be under the same 
controul, an announcement of the in- 
tended completion of the laborious 
Work of the late Mr. Bigland, would 
be sure to procure sufficient names to 
indemnify the Publishers. If expense 
has hitherto delayed the completion, 
might not the matter be given in a 
more contracted scale, still retaining 
the great body of genealogical me- 
morials, which, from the account of 
rishes already published, it may be 
fairly presumed they contain? 
An ORIGINAL SuBscRIBER. 
ad a 
Lerrers From tHE CONTINENT. 
Lerrer XIV. 
(Continued from p. 32.) 

Maestricht, Aug. 31, 1818. 
Am dining last Friday at Liotz, 
a village on the Rhine, we again 
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proceeded on our voyage, and came 
in view of the Seveo Mountains, a 
range of picturesque hills to the right 
of us, with a bold marked outline; 
they resemble the Malvern hills. The 
mixture of sunshine and showers fa- 
voured the prospect. The tops of 
the hills were dark, and their outlines 
boldly delineated; several of them 
have ruined forts on their summits; 
the highest is near 2000 feet high. 
The left summit, which is nearest the 
Rhine, and rises from its right bank, 
is called Drakenfels or the Dragon's 
Tower; on its top are the ruins of a 
castle; the sides of this hill are stee 
and rocky. When we had arriv 
within two miles of Drakenfels, we 
came to a large island in the Rhine, 
called Rolandswerder,on which stands 
a Convent, now uninhabited. The 
ser of view which our Artist chose 
or his sketch, had this Island and 
Convent in front, and the Castle and 
rocky hill of Drakenfels in the back 
ground; on the left, was a wooded 
rocky hill with a large old arch on 
the summit, the only remains of the 
Castle of Rolandseek. The story 
goes, that Roland, the nephew of 
Charlemagne, built this Castle above 
the Convent, that he might be near 
his mistress who became aNun. The 
Artist, for the first time, expressed 
himself satisfied with the scenery, and 
said, ** This is very well.” After pass- 
ing Drakenfels, the country became 
nearly level; and after passing an in- 
sulated rock, called Godesberg, with 
a Castle on it, to the left of the 
Rhine, the scenery of the river ended. 
We arrived at Bonn, at half-past 
seven, tosleep. The interesting parts 
are the views for two or three miles 
at St. Goar, and the = to the 
Seven Mountains at Drakenfels. Our 
Artist has travelled along the Rhine 
from Swisserland; he says, from 
thence to Mayence it flows through a 
plain, and he expressed great disa 
pointment, in consequence of the 
exaggerated accounts aud views of it 
which he had read and seen. It isa 
mistake to suppose the Rhine cannot 
be seen by land; whenever there is 
any scenery, the river is shut in by 
hills, and the great carriage road 
winds along the left bank; our 
Artist thinks the views by land pre- 
ferable. Having noticed the beau- 
ties of the Rhine, I must conclude 
with ite miseries: ist. The imposi- 
tions 
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tions attending the conveyance of a 
carriage on board, and its debarka- 
tion 5 were such, that the Scotch 
gentlemen sold their carriage rather 
than submit to them. 2d. The rude- 
ness of the boatmen, who. have no 
inclination to make you comfortable, 
and if they had, can understand nei- 
ther French nor German. Though 
we were continually exposed to their 
rudeness, and in danger of being 
knocked over-board by their oars, 
they had the insolence to demand 
some “drinken” after the voyage 
was over, in a manner so menacing, 
that the Scotch Artist presented a 
pistol to the Captain. 3d. The being 
cooped up with 40 or 50 passengers 
in a narrow vessel, only 7 feet wide, 
with no side guard, and lumbered 
with planks. The alternative of be- 
ing starved or wet in showers, on 
deck, or stewed below in a crowded 
cabin, where you can see nothing ex- 
cept the smoke of tobacco. 4th. The 
arbitrary conduct of the Captain, who, 
because the wind was contrary, would 
allow no one to stand on deck, or to 
raise a seat by planks, but only per- 
mitted us to squat on a tarred deck, 
till we became “all as one as a piece 
of theship.” We went into the little 
boat which contained the carriage, 
where there were two or three snug 
seats, but were turned out by the 
Captain. The Scotch gentleman at- 
tempted to put his plaid on, but it 
was peremptorily forbidden by the 
Captain, lest it should catch wind; 
umbrellas in showers were also 
strictly prohibited. 5th. The mix- 
ture of whiffs of tobaeco with the 
finest scenery of the Rhine. 6th. 
The mislaying by the boatmen of my 
great coat at the commencement of 
the voyage, which I had no help from 
them in seeking, and gave up for lost 
till the voyage was over: the conse- 
quence, starvation and a hoarseness. 
1th. Exaggerated books of descrip- 
tion, leading you to expect grand 
mountain scenery, where every thing 
istame. Yet you must not suppose 
that these miseries, separately or col- 
lectively, amounted to any thing se- 
riously vexatious. As there were 
seven or eight of us Englishmen, who 
could talk freely without being un- 
derstood by others; every instance 
of savage or arbitrary conduct on the 
part of the Captain, was turned by 
us into matter of sport and amuse- 
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ment. Still, if-only an individual 
Englishman or two had been on the 


vessel, it certainly would bave taken 
away all gratification in this voyage 
of pleasure. Had we hired a boat to 
ourselves, the charge in the first in- 
stance would have been higher, ner 
should we have been sure of avoidi 
more than half of the aforemention 
miseries. 

August 29.— Rose at four, and 
walked about Bonn; it is a town 
with about 10,000 inhabitants, and 
stands pleasantly on the Rhine. There 
are some good churches aod public 
buildings, but there was no opportu- 
nity of seeing the inside of any of 
them. At a quarter before five, we 
set off in the boat to Cotocns. The 
Scotch gentleman staid behind, and 
followed in a small boat in the after- 
noon. The country was as flat as at 
Booth Ferry, all the way to Cologne. 
The approach to Cologne was like 
that to Hull from the Humber. The 
river at Cologne is, I think, three 
quarters of a mile wide. The 28th, 
the thermometer at five a.m. was 59, 
at one p.m. 67. The Minster at 
Bonn is an old Gothic church, with 
one centre and two West towers, and 
a great spire in the middle; the out- 
side is plain aod without ornament. 
We had on board the packet a 
Frenchwoman, about 24, the wife of 
a private Hanoverian soldier, who 
fought in English pay at the battle of 
Waterloo, and was wounded; he is 
now dangerously ill near Brussels, 
and she had been to his friends on his 
affairs, and was returning; though 
she was preguant, aod had neither 
hat nor cloak, she was as sprightly as 
any of the —- and was very 
neatly and respectably dressed; when 
younger she had been handsome. 
When we landed at Cologne, we pro- 
ceeded more than half a mile from 
the river to the Ion, from which the 
Diligences go (the Hotel de May- 
ence); she seemed to consider her- 
self at home in the company of Eng- 
lishmen; when we arrived at our 
ino, she shook hands with us, and 
wished us good mornings; and we 
found she was setting off to walk to 
Brussels with her bundle of clothes, a 
distance of 180 miles. A little sub- 
scription of a franc a piece, on my 
friend's proposal, was made for her 
(amounting to six francs); she re- 
ceived it gratefully, but did not at all 

appear 


, 
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to have looked for it. We 
landed at half-past nine and got a 


good breakfast, after which the oper- 
ations of shaving and clean-shirting, 
which had been necessarily su pended 
for two moromgs during the confu- 
sion of the voyage, enabled us to 
meet confortably, aud take a ramble 
through Cologne. The town is large, 
and contains 50,000 inhabitants; the 
houses are bigh, and most of the 
streets narrow; it was remarkable 
before the Revolution for the super- 
stition of the inhabitants, and was 
called the Paradise of Priests; there 
were 2500 Priests and Religious, and 
60 Convents. All these have been 
operons by the French, and seve- 
ral Churches have been converted to 
secular uses, but still there isa great 
number of very handsome ones. We 
went to the church of St. Peter; in 
this parish Rubens was born; his fa- 
ther’s tomb is io front of the altar. 
Rubens was baptized here on St. Pe- 
ter and St. Paul’s day, from whom he 
is named ; and he painted, as the Altar 
Piece, the Crucifixion of St. Peter, 
which has been recovered from the 
Louvre; it is placed on a swing-hinge, 
and behind it is a copy, which they 
show before the original. Whether 
this copy supplied the place of the 
original, in its absence, we did not 
learn. St. Peter is crucified with his 
head downward ; his feet and one of 
bis arms are nailed; and the nail has 
pierced a principal artery of the arm, 
which is already pale and nearly dead; 
the savage soldiers are proceeding to 
nail the other arm, which is full of 
life, aod of blood. The figure is 
naked, and the talent of the painter 
is shown in his display of the muscles 
in this unusual position. Jt isa very 
striking but unpleasing subject. 

This town is the great place for the 
manufactory of Eau de Cologne, a 
sort of ladies’ perfume, used also as a 
medicine and a cordial; the printed 
bills relating to it attribute almost 
miraculous powers in curing vevery 
description of complaints; we went 
to one of the principal manufacto- 
ries. The Romans called this town 
Colonia, and the Germans call it Coln, 
or Koeln, and it is pronounced like 
the English stop—Colon. In 1618, 
all the Protestants were expelled, but 
the French Government, since the 
Revolution, has allotted a Church to 
the Protestants. We went to the 
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“ Dome” or Cathedral; itis an unfi- 
nisbed building, but intended to have 
been a most grand magoificent pile. 
The West front, on a very large 
scale (in the style of the great tower 
of York Minster), is complete ; it is 
very lofty, but the two intended 
towers are scarcely begun. The nave 
is only half raised, makes no figure 
without, and within is covered with 
lanks, and appears very low, but as 

ar as it is carried up it is in a very 

beautiful style of architecture; the 
painted windows on the North side 
of the nave are inimitable; they ex- 
ceed any painted glass I ever saw, 
and would be worth 1000/. a piece to 
any cathedral in England. The choir 
is finished. The outside view of the 
East end is extremely grand. The 
building is very lofty, and there are 
very large spreading buttresses; the 
termination is either an octagon or 
circular; it reminded me of some 
views of Milan. The inside of the 
choir is very striking, and the painted 
glass rich. Behind the high altar is 
the tomb of the Magi, or three Kings, 
who came from the East to make of- 
ferings to Christ; Charlemagne, about 
1000 years ago, brought their bones 
to Cologne, and they were deposited 
in this tomb, the riches of which be- 
fore the Revolution were astonishing. 
It is a large richly-embossed tomb, 
with gilded carving, and elegant or- 
naments; it was formerly covered 
with pearls and gems. The skulls of 
the three Magi or Kings had on them 
crowns of solid gold, of six pounds 
weight. At the Revolution, the 
Grand Chapter fled into Westphalia, 
and fearing that the French would 
plunder this tomb; they took with 
them all the treasures which were 
capable of being moved, as well as 
the sculptures. In 1804, some of the 
treasures of this tomb were returned 
to it in a very imperfect state; many 
of the ornaments had been lost or 
broken. The crowns of gold were 
not forthcoming ; but the tomb was 
restored as well as possible, and is 
still a great curiosity. The inhabit- 
ants have contributed gems and pre- 
cious stones to replace those missing, 
and the skulls of the Magi now wear 
crowns of gilt metal, richly set with 
pearls; their names are engraved in 
blue enamelled letters, viz. Caspar, 
Melchior, Balthasar. The interior of 
the little chapel contaiving this cu- 
riosity 
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riosity is quite dark, and each visitor 
is furnished with a candle; we follow- 
ed into it Sir George Warrender, a 
Commissiouver ia the Navy, and his 
Lady. The litany of the three Kings 
is hung near the tomb of the Magi; 
it entitles the repeater to an indul- 
gence of nine days. Near the chapel 
there is a curious painting, 400 years 
old, representing the adoration of the 
Magi; it is a little in the style of that 
at Castle Howard, but much inferior. 
In the choir there is a handsome illu- 
minated Missal, dated 1498. 

We proceeded to the Church of the 
Jesuits, av elegant modern building, 
with a rich marble altar and orna- 
ments; aud to the Church of St. Ur- 
sula, a very old Saxon building. This 
lady landed at Cologne with 11,000 
virgins, when the Goths and Huns 
invaded it, and she exhorted the in- 
habitants to endure martyrdom rather 
than give up their Religion; there 
are paintings round the choir, illus- 
trating the story. I suppose that 
the Saint and her virgins set the ex- 
ample, as the walls of the church are 
covered with their skulls, in glass 
frames and niches. We also went to 
the *Church of St. Gereon, an old 
Saxon circular dome, with a grand 
ascent beyond the altar, and a long 
chapel. 

The town of Cologne has some 
trade in cotton and silk manufacto- 
ries, and does not appear to be dimi- 
nishing in its population. The six 
Englishmen dined together; all of 
them, except myself and my friend, 
are setting off by the Diligence in the 
morniog. Two of the Scotch gentle- 
men of the Artists’ party came from 
their Inn (the Holy Ghost) on the 
banks of the Rhine, to make us a 
call, on their arrival this evening.— 
Capt. K. told us that he boarded at 
Marseilles, with Mrs. Harrison, an 
Englishwoman, at 130 francs a month, 
which included board, lodging, and 
washing, and a bottle of good wine 
every day. 

August 30.—This morning (Sun- 
day), when I came down, the servant 
maid was cleaning the room floor of 
the dining hall; she picked up a few 
lumps of dirt with her hand and with- 
drew; this extraordinary attention 
to cleanliness, 1 attributed to its be- 
ing Sunday morning. This is, not- 
withstanding, one of the best inns we 
have visited, and the waiter very 
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civil; we had, for the first time, an- 
sophisticated potatoes. Visited seve- 
charches in the way to the Cathe- 
dral; in one of them, a very large 
congregation joined io powerful sing- 
ing with the orgaa, in a congrega- 
tional style. High Mass began at the 
Dome, at half-past ten, when a very 
reat bell was tolled; but not the 
argest, which weighs 25,000lbs. An 
old man who showed us the Chapel 
of the Kings, and whom we then took 
for a Verger, proved to be the Chief 
Priest. There was a procession round 
the nave with holy water; it was car- 
ried in a vessel, by a singing boy in 
red and white, who followed the 
Priest, holding by his skirts and the 
Priest dipped his brush in the water, 
and then sprinkled the people. The 
organ stands over the choir gate, and 
in front of it a music gallery. For 
the first time since our journey com- 
menced, we heard, as at Antwerp, a 
regular band of vocal and instru- 
mental music; the priocipal trebles 
were females; the music was beauti- 
ful, and the singing fine. The fogues 
were in the style of Handel; the 
organ, which is brilliant and sweet, 
was played in the true church style ; 
we enjoyed it much. Several strangers 
and others not Roman Catholicks 
were govumnte the congregation in 
general appeared to me to show not 
much devotion; the Priests who were 
not actually officiating, conversed to- 
gether during the performanee of the 
musical parts of the Mass. The 
Scotch Artist, on the contrary, who 
has been in Italy, was struck with the 
devotional manner of the people, as 
contrasted with that country, where 
they are still more inattentive, He 
admired the ** Dome” much; the 
stone is of volcanic ashes from the 
Drakenfels mountain, and of a grey 
colour; this volcanic stone is com- 
mon in the neighbourhood of the 
Rhine. The style of architecture is 
the modern Gothic, and the stone is 
clean and in fine preservation. The 
Scotch gentleman goes down the 
Rhine to Dusseldorf, but says he is 
quite tired of it, and never met with 
so much rudeness and incivility dur- 
ing his two years ov the Continent, as 
since he came into Germany. Went 
from the Cathedral to the Protestant 
Church, which was just leaving; it 
was full of Prussian soldiers. All the 
Rhine from Mayence tu Cologoe, and 
the 
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the country to Aix-la-Chapelle, be- 
long to Prussia. The shops were 
open all a morning, aod more 
business dving than on Saturday. 

On our arrival at Cologne, we left 
to the waiter the settlement of ex- 
pences — the debarkation of 
our carriage; they amounted to 104 
francs, and the waiter got abused by 
the Captain for allowing no more. 

Yours, &c. xX. 
[To be continued.} 
——_ 

Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 7. 

I ADDRESS myself to you in sure 

confidence of our old friendship, 
that you will do all in your power to 
relieve my distress; and am well as- 
sured that you will have pleasure in 
restoring and keeping alive old cus- 
toms that were founded in good sense. 

I am a Sexagenarian, though not 
the same as one whose papers we 
have lately perused with some grati- 
fication, and in the experience attain- 
ed by long practice, I have always 
found considerable pleasure and in- 
formation in reading the Prefaces to 
books before I entered upon the 
Table of Contents, and the Work it- 
self; to have done otherwise would 
have seemed to me to. be like the 
hireling who attempts an entrance by 
a wrong course, or rather like an 
eager young lady who turns to the 
last chapter in every new novel, that 
she may be acquainted with the de- 
nouement, before she begins the 
work; she then indulges a vain 
triumph, io thinking she knows more 
of the author's secret than all other 
readers. 

Having lately finished an elaborate 
Work, it appeared necessary that it 
should be introduced by a pithy and 
interesting Preface; and after rumi- 
nating on the leading topics of my 
labours, I prepared what in due va- 
nity seemed to me in my study to 
read off very fluently, and would 
serve to make the reader as familiar 
as myself with my object and design: 
but when my MS. was handed to my 
bookseller, he lamented the hours 
which these prefatury lucubrations 
had occupied, and assured me that 
nobody read Prefaces in these times 
of business and dispatch! Upon my 
requesting an explanation of these 
terms, he said that the times were 
now so eulightened, that it had long 
since ceased to be necessary to offer 
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any Prefatory observations,—nothing 
was so dry and fatiguing, especially 
to young minds; and that as every 
department of business was now 
pressed into a few hours of the morn- 
ing, the utmost dispatch was neces- 
sary in every concern; and that 
therefore no preambles were suffered, 
but every one was obliged to come 
instantly to the point in question ;— 
that no body now read dry details of 
opinions and systems, but looked to 
the conclusion, without reading thro’ 
the premises ;—that no one required 
an Introduction, as in former years, 
for every one is now capable, with- 
out the tardiness which once belonged 
to decorum or to respect, of rushing 
at once into the centre of the subject, 
and trusted to time and chance to 
help him through it ;—and that some 
readers, especially those among the 
great, employ an intelligent librarian 
to score in the margin at those sen- 
tences or figures which are most at- 
tractive in description or in composi- 
tion, so as to lead the patron in a few 
minutes to talk of any new work 
with all the wit and experience of one 
who had read the very MS of the 
author before they were put to the 
press.—N ow, Sir, | am sharing the fate 
of this great dispatch, or rather bend- 
ing under the modern oppression of 
yielding to the fashion of the times, 
in allowing my new bantling, just 
breathing external air, to be ushered 
into the world without saying a word 
about him; and his very title, in 
which I would have inserted a few 
more terms than usual, has been cut 
down to a single word. 

It concerns me very sincerely, for 
my brethren of the grey goose-quill, 
that we must all be condemned to so 
solitary, and almost silent, a minister 
of introduction; because an author, 
when he has clused his work, feels a 
delicious sensation, like that of a 
woman’s delivery from pain and la- 
bour; and while he indulges rest in 
his easy chair, he reflects how sweet 
it will be to pour out his motives and 
a to a candid reader, who, he 
vainly fancies, will enter into his 
feelings as tenderly as himself: he 
thus seeks a means of conciliating his 
critics, of awakening dullness, and of 
preparing against attack ; he checks 
sarcasm, appeals to the learned, and 
invites the unlearned to be instructed 
or amused; at any rate, his scheme 

is 
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is harmless, for he seldom or ever 


m s. 

Now, Sir, if the modern plan had 
always prevailed, what losses would 
the republic of letters have sustained! 
The celebrated Preface by Dr. Joho- 
son to his Dictionary, and those to 
his Edition of the Poets; that by Dr. 
Parr to Belendenus ; and in these our 
days, that of Crabbe to his Tales of 
the Hall, would all, cum multis aliis, 
have been lost to public view.— 
Where, Sir, but in yourself, shall these 
things find redress? Though, in your 
own pithy Preface, you are pleased 
to be short, yet that is well made up 
in the multifarious subjects of your 
valuable Volumes. But then, Sir, 
the dispatch which is so much the ur- 
gent topick of modern pursuit, is not 
always cunsidered, while your pages 
are under perusal. 

I cannot but lament for the cause 
of Literature in general, and for this 
branch ef it in particular, that all 
readers have not a slice of author- 
ship; if they had, they would so ten- 
derly sympathize with us, that for 
the mere sake of brotherly love, ab- 
stracted from all considerations of 
their own benefit, they would read 
our Prefaces with patience and plea- 
sure, and participate in the gratifica- 
tion which accompanies that part of 
our composition. 

Such is my case; and my humble 
suit to you is to afford your patron- 
age and influence with the unlearned, 
and with the learned also, who, I 
perceive, are sliding very rapidly into 
the fashionable neglect, to induce 
them to consider that they cannot 
properly enter the temple without 
passing through the portico; that 
they cannot find a place in the draw- 
ing-room without first approaching 
the staircase; that they can never 
relish the wit and spirit of a language 
without becoming master of the al- 
phabet; all which are no other than 
prefaces to their respective works.— 
You will thus render a most essential 
oy service, by convincing man- 

ind that the only way to obtain 
either pleasure, practice, profit, or 
praise, is to take every thing in its 
exact order. A. H. 
—E 
Mr. Unzan, Feb. 8. 
HE following particulars respect- 
ing that truly British Com- 


mander, Lord Collingweod, were 
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communicated by an intelligent Of- 
ficer io his Lordship’s service, and 
who, from being in the same vessel, 
had the fullest opportunity for ob- 
servation. 

A most striking feature in his 
character, was his strict economy in 
every thing relative to the service. 
The sails of his own ship were li- 
terally worn to rags before he suf. 
fered them to be condemned. He 
kept a close watch over his fleet in 
this respect, and was highly dis- 
pleased whenever he observed any 
expense incurred where there was 
not a strict necessity. A vessel in 
his fleet having displayed new sails, 
he ordered the old ones to be brought 
to him for inspection ; and finding 
them in far better condition than his 
own, he commanded the foresail to 
be hoisted in place of the tattered one 
that was iv use: his Lordship then in- 
viled the Captain of the gay vessel 
to dinner ; and carelessly asked him 
what he thought of his foresail ?— 
“In fair condition, my Lord,” was 
the uowary answer. “If it be good 
enough for an Admiral’s ship, I think 
it might have served a Captain's.” — 
On another occasion, in the midst of 
an action, seeing that one of the 
masts were shivered, he ordered out 
the boat, and being asked for what 
purpose? “To take that spar into 
the store-ship,” was the reply.—By 
this uorelaxing spirit of economy, he 
saved thousands to the revenue. 

Though his attention was thus alive 
to every minutia, he gave his orders 
as calmly in the heat of an engage- 
ment, as on ordinary occasions. To 
his men he was always attentive and 
kind; but strict with the officers, 
particularly with young nobility. 
He could not bear to see promo- 
tion, unless arising from merit ; and 
used to say, “I like a man to get 
in at the port-hole, not at the cabin- 
window.” He was perfectly plain 
in his dress, and retained the old 
fashion. A small cocked hat; a 
square-cut blue coat, with tarnished 
epaulettes ; blue waistcoat and small- 
clothes; with boots, guiltless of black- 
ing, but occasionally greased, was his 
costume on state occasions. In his 
diet be was strictly temperate, and 
even abstemious. So long as his 
health permitted, he constantly re- 
gulated the motions of his own ves- 
sel; leaving his officers scarcely any 
uties 
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duties to perform. His Reaiehin’s 
declining strength had long called for 
that repose which his unremitted ex- 
ertions for a series of years so amply 
merited ; but Government was ‘un- 
willing to dispense with his abilities. 
Whilst in this state, an officer, on 
the night preceding his death, came 
into his cabin and found him reclin- 
ing on a sofa, and asked, “Shall we 
wear, my Lord?” ‘“ Wear,” said his 
Lordship, “‘ wear—they have worn 
and torn me.”—He expired the fol- 
lowing day; and, on opening the 
body, a stricture was found in the 
lower orifice of the stomach, which 
had totally precluded the passage of 
any nourishment, as it would scarcely 
permit even a bristle to pass. 

These particulars may be relied 
upon as correct, and may not be an 
unacceptable addition to the Obitu- 
ary of his Lordship, given in your 
Number for May 1810, p. 486. 

Yours, &. 
——__— 

Ancient Anecdotes, &c. 
from Vaverivs Maximus, 
by Dr. Cargy, West Square. 

(Continued from vol. XC. ii. 403.) 


Mr. Urnsan, 

Se following instances of not in- 
glorious-poverty, noticed by our 

Author, may form a striking contrast 
to some overgrown fortunes of the 
present day, when poverty is, by too 
great a portion of mankind, consider- 
edasadisgrace. Yours,&c. J.C. 

Publius Valerius, surnamed Popli- 
cola, Brutus’es coadjutor in the aboli- 
tion of royalty at Rome—his collegue 
likewise in the Consulship in the first 
year of the consular government—and 
afterward thrice Consul at different 
periods—was so far from rich, that, 
at the time of his death, his whole 
property would not have sufficed to 
defray the charges of his funera, 
which, therefore, was conducted at 
the public expense.— Lib. 4. 4. 1. 

Menenius Agrippa had enjoyed the 
consular dignity at Rome, and after- 
ward, as mediator, effected a reconci- 
liation between the nobles and the 
commons, at the time of a dangerous 
schism, which seemed to threaten the 
very existence of the Roman republic. 
This man, however, was so scantily 
provided with the boons of Fortune, 
that (like Poplicola above mentioned) 


he did not, at his decease, leave suffi- 
cient property to defray his funeral 
expenses. The commons, therefore, 
as a testimony of their gratitude for 
his friendly mediation, voluntarily im- 
posed on themselves a small but gene- 
ral capitation-tax, to honour their 
advocate with decent obsequies.— 
Lib, 4.4. 2. 

Attilius Regulus, commander of the 
Roman army in Africa in the first 
Punic war, having distinguished him- 
self by gaining several victories over 
the Carthaginians, it was determined 
that he should be continued in the 
command for an additional year. On 
receiving intelligence of this proroga- 
tion, the general—whose whole estate 
consisted of seven acres of poor infer- 
tile svil—wrolte to the consuls, in- 
forming them that his steward, whom 
he had left in charge of it, was dead, 
and his hireling labourer, availing 
himself of that circumstance, ‘had rua 
away, after having carried off all the 
agricultural implements; wherefore 
he requested that a successor might 
be appointed to conduct the war in his 
stead, lest his wife and children should 
be destitute of subsistence, in conse- 
quence of his land lying neglected.— 
The Consuls having reported the affair 
to the Senate, that assembly immedi- 
ately ordered that his fields should be 
duly cultivated, all the lost articles 
replaced, and his wife aod children 
supplied with necessaries at the pub- 
lic expense.— Lib. 4. 4. 5. 

In the second Punic war, Corus 
Scipio, the Roman general in Spain, 
wrote, in like manner, to the Senate, 
requesting permission to resign the 
command, and return to Rome, where 
his presence was necessary to promote 
the marriage of his daughter, whose 
portion could not be realised in his 
absence.—T he Senate, uowilling that 
the state should lose the services of an 
excellent general, undertook to sup- 
ply the a of a father in this in- 
stance. Accordingly, having con- 
sulted Scipio's wife and other rela- 
tives, and with them determined the 
amount of the desired portion, they 
ordered it to be issued from the pub- 
lic treasury : and thus the young lady 
was married without further delay.— 
(The portion in question was little 
more than eighty-eight pounds of our 
present money.) —Lib. 4. 4. 10. 

{ To be continued. J 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





17. The History and. Antiquities of the 

County Palatine of Durham; compiled 

from original Records, preserved in public 

Repositories and private Collections ; and 

illustrated by Engravings of Architectural 

and Monumental Antiquities, Portraits of 
eminent Persons, &c. &c. By Robert 

Surtees, of Mainsforth, F. S.A. Vol. II. 

Folio, pp. 408. Nichols and Son. 

AT length we have the pleasure to 
announce to our Readers the publica- 
tion of the Second Portion of Mr. 
Surtees’s very valuable * History of 
Durham.” The Volume has been a 
long time in the press (the First hav- 
ing been reviewed in vol. LXXXVI. 
ii. 137. 233. 425); but this will be 
readily excused, as every page of it 
bears evidence of the Author’s accu- 
racy of detail, and happy talent of 
enlivening his subject with interest- 
ing and entertaining observations on 
men and manners. 

The part of the County described 
in this Volume is Chester Ward, which 
contains the Parishes of Monk-Wear- 
mouth, Washington, Whitburn, Bol- 
don, Jarrow, Heworth, South Shields, 
Gateshead, Chester-le-Street, Lames- 
ley, Tanfield, Whickham, Ryton, 
Medomsiey, Ebchester, Lanchester, 
Ash, Muggleswick, Edmundbyers, 
Hunstanworth, aud Wilton Gilbert. 





The Volume opens with a full ac- 
count of the bustling and busy town 
and port of Monk-Wearmouth. But 
we pass on to Hilton Castle, a conti- 
guous spot, from time immemorial 


famous as a baronial residence. As 
connected with this Castle, the follow- 
ing account of the “ Cauld Lad of 
Hilton,” accompanied by remarks on 
Brownies in general, by Mr. Surtees 
and Sir Walter Scott, cahnot fail of 
proving interesting to our Readers. 


« Every castle, tower, or manor-house, 
has its visionary inhabitants. ‘ The cauid 
lad of Hilton’ belongs to a very common 
and numerous class, the Brownie*, or 
domestic spirit; and seems to have pos- 
sessed no very distinctive attributes. He 
was seldom seen, but was heard nightly 
by the servants who slept in the great hail. 
If the kitchen had been left in perfect 
order, they heard him amusing himself by 
breaking plates and dishes, hurling the 
pewter in al} directions, and throwing 
every thing into confusion. If, on the 
contrary, the apartment had been left in 
disarray (a practice which the servants 
found it most prudent to adopt), the inde- 
fatigable goblin arranged every thing with 
the greatest precision+. This poor esprit 
Solet, whose pranks were at al] times per- 
fectly harmless, was at length banished 
from his haunts by the usual expedient of 
presenting him with a suit of cloaths$. A 





¥* “© * The Brownie was meagre, shaggy, and wild, in his appearance; in the day- 








time he lurked in remote recesses of the old houses, which he delighted to haunt, and 
in the nightsedulously employed himself in discharging any laborious task which he 
thought might be acceptable to the family.’ The Brownie, whom Sir W. Scott supposes 
with great probability to be a regular descendant of the Lar familiaris, had a prescriptive 
right to the kitchen fire; and on one occasion, when the servants of a Scottish family 
protracted their vigils to an unreasonable hour, the Brownie appeared at the door, and 
warned them to bed, ‘ Gang a’ to your beds, sirs, and dinna put out the wee grieshoch’ 
(glowing embers).” ‘ Border Minstrelsy, introd. p. c.—cii.” 
+ “ Hail from thy wanderings long, my much-lov’d sprite ! 
Thou friend, thou lover of the lowly, hail! 
Tell in what realms thou sports thy merry night, 
Trailst the long mop, or whirlst the mimic flail ; 
Where dost thou deek the much disordered hall, 
Whilst the tired damsel io Elysium sleeps.” 
** Erskine, Border Miustrelsy, introd. p. clxv.” 

“« Yet how do these lines, all soft and beautiful as they are, fall before one stroke of 
Milton’s ‘ shadowy flail.” . 

t “ The offer of reward, particularly of food, infallibly causes his disappearance for 
ever. On one occasion, «hen the lady of the house was crying out, Brownie mounted 
his master’s best horse, swam the Tweed in flood, and re-crossed it with the midwife en 
croupe ; he then proceeded to the stable, and bestowed a severe horsewhipping on the 
lingering domestic, who was only drawing on bis boots.. The master imprudently 
rewarded this important service by the present of a green coat, and lost his faithful 
Brownie for ever. ‘ We may suppose that, tired of his domestic drudgery, he went in 
his new livery to join the fairies’. Scott, ibid. c, 111. 
Gent. Mac. February, 1821. 
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green cloak and hood were laid before the 
kitchen fire, and the domestics sat up 
watching at a prudent distance. At twelve 
o’clock the sprite glided gently in, stood 
by the glowing embers, and surveyed the 
garments provided for him very atten- 
tively, tried them on, and seemed delight- 
ed with his appearance, frisking about for 
some time, and cutting several summer- 
sets and gambados, till, on hearing the 
first cock, he twitched his mantle tight 
about him*, and disappeared with the 
usual valediction : 


“ Here ’s a cloke, and here’s a hood, 
The cauld lad o’ Hilton will do no more 
good, 

“« The genuine Brownie, however, is sup- 
posed to be, ab origine, an unembodied 
spirit; but the boy of Hilton has, with an 
admixture of English superstition, been 
identified with the apparition of an unfor- 
tunate domestic, whom one of the old 
chiefs of Hilton slew at some very distant 
period, in a moment of wrath or intem- 
perance. The Baron had, it seems, on 
an important occasion, ordered his horse, 
which was not brought out so soon as he 
expected; he went to'the stable, found 
the boy loitering, and, seizing a hay-fork, 
struck him, though not intentionally, a 
mortal blow. The story adds, that he 
covered his victim with straw till night, 
and then threw him into the pond, where 
the skeleton of a boy was (in confirmation 
of the tale) discovered in the last Baron’s 
time. I am by no means clear that the 
story may not have its foundation in the 
fact recorded in the following inquest f : 
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“ Coram Johanne King, Coron, Warde 
de Chestre, apud Hilton, 3 Jul. 7 Jac. 1609. 

“ Inquisitio super visum corporis Ro- 
geri Skelton, ibi jacentis mortui. Jurati 
presentant quod Robertus Hilton, de Hil- 
ton, Gen. die et avno supradictis inter 
horas 8 et 9 ante meridiem falcans gramen 
cum quadam falce Atglice a Syth ad 
valenc, xxd. quam ipse in manibus suis 
tenuit, eundem Rogerum stantem & tergo 
casu infortunii cum acie ejusd, falcis, An- 
glice the Syth point, percussit supra dex- 
trum femur ejusd. Rogeri unam plagam 
mortalem longam unius pollicis et lat. 
duor. pollic. ex qua plaga idem Rogerus 
eadem hora mortuus ibidem obiit: et quod 
casu et non aliter, &c. 

** Nevertheless, I strongly suspect that 
the unhousel’d spirit of Roger Skelton, 
* whom in the hay-field the good Hilton 
ghosted,’ took the liberty of playing a few 
of those pranks which are said by writers 
of grave authority to be the peculiar pri- 
vilege of those spirits only who are shoul- 
dered untimely by violence from their 
mortal tenements : 

“Ling’ringin anguish o’er his mangled clay, 

The melancholy shadow turn’d away, 

And follow’d through the twilight grey, — 
his guide } §. 

‘* A free pardon for the above man- 
slaughter appears on the rolls of Bishop 
James, dated 6 Sept. 1609}|.” 


We shall take an early opportunity 
of recurring to Mr. Surtees’s enter- 
taining history of Hilton Castle, and 
his baronial owners. 

(To be continued.) 





* “ This account of the cauld lad’s very indecorous behaviour, on receiving his new 
livery, seems apocryphal, The genuine Brownie always received the present which was 
to banish him from his long-loved haunts with tokens of deep regret. Like Milton’s 


more elegant fay, 


«* ¢ From haunted spring and dale, 
Edged with poplar pale, 
The parting Genius is with sighing sent’.” 
“The last Brownie who haunted a wild and solitary spot in Ettrick forest, was 
banished by the mistaken religious notions of a foolish old devotee, who presented him 
with a milk porringer, and a piece of money. The parting sprite was heard to howl 


and cry the whole night, ‘ Farewell to bonny Bodsbeck’.” 


Ibid. 


+ ‘‘ For the whole evidence of the Lad of Hilton I am indebted to the indefatigable 
zeal of my worthy friend J. B. Taylor, (et est mihi sepe vocandus,) who collected and 
collated all the floating oral evidence which all the seniors of Hilton and Wearmouth 


could afford.” 
} “ Boyd’s Penanee of Hugo.” 


“* You must not stay here,’ replied Mercury (filling two posts—supervisor of 





thieves, and chief usher of ghosts), ‘ You must not stay here, unless you had been 
murdered ; in which case, indeed, you might have been suffered to walk some time; 
but, if you died a natural.death, you must set out for the other world immediately’.” 
** Journey from this World to the next— Fielding.” 
** And again, ‘ How did you come to your end, Sir?’ ‘ I was murdered, Sir.’ ‘I 
am surprised, then, that you did not divert yourself by walking up and down, and 
playing some merry tricks with the murderer.’ ‘Oh! Sir, 1 bad not that privilege, I 
was lawfully put to death’.” Ibid. 


|] “ Rot. W. James, A° 4.” 
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18. Historical Memoirs of the City of Ar- 
magh, for a period of 1373 years, com- 
prising a considerable portion of the Ge- 
neral History of Ireland; a Refutation 
of the opinions of Dr. Ledwich, respect- 
ing the Non-existence of St. Patrick; 
and an Appendix, on the Learning, An- 
tiquities and Religion of the Irish Nation. 
By James Stuart, A. B. 8v0. pp. 860. 
Longman and Co, 

THIS closely-printed Volume is an 
acceptable present, not only to the 
Topographer, but to the General 
Historian and the lovers of Biogra- 
phy, of which it contains an ample 
store, comprising the following sub- 





jects. 


“ 1st. Historical Memoirs of Armagh, 
with a statistical account of that city. —2d. 
Biographical sketches of the various pre- 
Jates who presided, in succession, over the 
see of Armagh, from the year 445 till the 
Reformation.—3. A Biographical Accoant 
of the Protestant Archbishops of Armagh, 
Primates of all Ireland, from the period 
of the Reformation till the year 1818,— 
4th. A similar account of the Lives of the 
Roman Catholic Archbishops of Armagh, 
or titular Primates of all Ireland.—5th. 
A varrative of various important events in 
the General History of Ireland, in which 
the Archbishops of Armagh, and the 
Church of Ireland, were either directly or 
indirectly concerned.—6th. An Account 
of the establishment of Presbyterian con- 
gregations, and of other religious societies, 
in the city of Armagh; with biographical 
sketches of the Presbyterian Ministers in 
regular order.—7th, Various matters re- 
lating to the trade, manufactures, anti- 
quities, manners, customs, learning, and 
religion of the country, &c. which are 
either interspersed through the work, or 
subjoined in appendixes.” 

** In giving a biographical account,” 
says Mr. Stuart, ** of the Roman Catho- 
lic Archbishops of Armagh, subsequent to 
the Reformation, and in discussing many 
other topics comprised in these Memoirs, 
the author has attempted to elucidate 
subjects hitherto untouched,”’ 


In an elaborate Introduction of 
70 pages, Mr. Stuart, supported by 
Bale, Polydore Vergil, Camden, and 
Milton, very ably combats the argu- 
ments adduced by Dr. Ledwich to 

rove “that St. Patrick never ex- 
isted.” 

Prefixed to the volume is a de- 
scription of “‘a curious Relick,” with 
the existence of which Mr. Stuart was 
unacquainted till the volume was 
nearly finished at the press. 

“This curious relick consists of an 
antique four-sided hand-bell, of rather 
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uncouth form, and composed of two pieces 
of hammered iron, connected with brass 
solder and by twelve rivets. The bell it- 
self has probably been designed for the 
internal use of a chapel, being only 9% 
inches in height, 5 in length, and 4 in 
breadth. When struck by the tongue, a 
dull, solemn tone is produced *, §So far 
there is little interesting about it, except 
that it is an instrument of considerable 
antiquity. But it is accompanied by a 
splendid cover, unique in its kind, which 
serves at once to preserve it from injury, 
and to announce the veneration in which 
it had been held in former times. The 
taste, costliness and beauty of the nu- 
merous and singular decorations of 
this cover, demonstrate it to have been 
the production of a much later age 
than that of the bell itself, The ground 
of the cover is brass, edged with cop- 
per, and enriched with a great variety 
of elegant ornaments, raised in all its 
parts. Its top represents a compressed 
mitre, one side of which is adorned 
with a fine gold fillagrean work, and silver 
gilt. The silver work is partly scrolled in 
alto relievo, and partly in bass relief, re- 
sembling the knots in the collar of St. 
Patrick. In the centre of the top is a 
blue stone, set in fine gold, and insphered 
in a glass bead. In its centre are four 
pearl-coloured stones, with four green 
ones of a smaller size, representing an 
intersected cross. Under this is a circu- 
Jar space, now vacant, which had proba- 
bly been once occupied by agem. The 
other side of the mitre is silver, cut into 
various crusses,” 

* An inscription on its four edges, or 
margins, in old Irish characters, indicates, 
as far as it has been deciphered “* that 
the bell was presented by Domnald O’ Lach- 
lin, to Domnald, the comorbha of Patrick.” 


After minutely describing this fine 
cover, Mr. Stuart adds, 

* Domnald Mac Amalgaid, the prelate 
evidently alluded to in the inscription, is 
sometimes styled the comorban, and 
sometimes the chief comorban of St, Pa- 
trick; and his successors received the 
same appellations. He was the only pre- 
late named Domnald, (or Donald), who 
presided over the see of Armagh. In the 
year 1092 a fire, which wasted a consi- 
derable part of Armagh, destroyed the 
churches, and, of course, ruined the bells. 
It is not improbable that the antique bell 
in question may have been one of a com- 
plete set presented by the Monarch Dom- 
vald, to his namesake and friend, the 
Bishop, to repair his loss, From the ex- 
pensive materials so profusely lavished 
on that curious piece of workmanship, the 





* [tis to be observed, that there is a 
hole in it, worn by time. 
cover, 
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cover, itseems manifest, that the bell itself, 
the principal object of former veneration, 
had belonged to a cathedral or monastery, 
and had been viewed a’ a precious relic 
of antiquity, in the eleventh century. 
It is improbable that after the Reforma- 
tion, it had fallen into neglect.” 


The First Chapter of the History 
begins with a description of the City 
of Armagh, the capital of the county 
of that name, in the Province of Ul- 
ster, and the Ecclesiastical Metropo- 
lis of Ireland. 


*« The river Callan flows in its vicinity, 
and, in some parts of its meandering 
course, approaches within less than a 
quarter of a mile of the city. The sur- 
rounding country is highly cultivated, 
agreeably diversified with hill and dale, 
and rich with rural scenery, pleasing, pic- 
turesque, and varied. Armagh, situated 
on the sloping sides of a gently-ascending 
hill, and adorned with many public edifices 
built in a simple but correct and striking 
style of architecture, is probably the most 
beautiful inland town in Ireland. The 
ground on which this city was built, was 
originally denominated Druimsailech, the 
hill of sallows. ‘ Afterwards,’ says Col- 
gan, ‘it was styled Altitudo Sailech, or 
Ardsailech, the height of sallows.’ This 
city, venerable for its antiquity, and fa- 
mous in the annals of our country, owes 
its origin, and its ecclesiastical pre-emi- 
nence, to St. Patrick, the acknowledged 
Apostle of Ireland. By this pious and 
indefatigable Christian missionary, it was 
built in the year 445, ona hill then called 
Druimsailech, distant about two miles 
from the ruined palace of Eamhain. Our 
biographical sketch of the Bishops of 
Armagh must, of course, commence with 
the founder of the see.” 


The history of the Patron Saint, 
and of his successors the Catholic Pri- 
mates, interspersed with the principal 
events of Ireland, and notices of the 
contending Chieftains, occupies “a 
considerable portion of the volume; 
and becomes more particularly in- 
teresting as the great changes effected 
by the Reformation are developed. 

We tarn, therefore, to the reign of 
Henry VIII. which began in 1509. 


‘ Octavianus de Palatio died extremely 
old, in June, 1513. In his time, Armagh 
had. been reduced, by various causes, 
from its former splendour to the state 
of extreme wretchedness and _ insignifi- 
cance, sarcastically described in the 
following Latin rhymes, written at that 
period ; 

“ Civitas Armachana, 

Civitas vana, 





Absque bonis moribus ; 
Mulieres, nuda, 
Carnes crude, 
Paupertas in edibus.” 

These doggrel rhymes are attributed 
by Ware to the Archbishop himself, but 
it is not probable that so learned a man 
would have condescended to scribble such 
execrable lines. Accordingly we find that 
Moryson, who informs us that Armagh, 
which he styles the metropolitan of the 
whole island, was ruined in the time of 
the rebellion, adds that the lines in ques~ 
tion were composed by an Italian friar. 

** John Kite, a native of London, who 
had been embassador to King Henry in 
Spain, was advanced to the primacy by 
provision of Leo X. before the end of 1513, 
He was a man remarkable for beneficence 
and hospitality. On the third of August, 
1521, he resigned the See, and was made 
Archbishop of Thebes in Greece, and Bi- 
shop of Carlisle in England. He died in 
extreme old age, at Stepney, near London, 
on the nineteenth of June 1537, and was 
buried there near the midst of the chav- 
cel, Northward, under a marble, on which 
is inscribed an epitaph in miserable Eng- 
lish rhyme.—In 1513, the great Earl of 
Kildare died, and his son Girald was ap- 
pointed in his place.—The independent 
spirit, rude manners, and manly eloquence 
of the Anglo-Irish warriors of those days, 
may be estimated from the following quo- 
tation of a part of a speech made by the 
Lord-deputy Girald, in reply to a formal 
accusation, brought against him by the 
haughty Wolsey, who charged him with 
wishing to reign in Ireland as in his king- 
dom: 

“© *T would, my Lord, that you and I 
had changed kingdoms but for one month. 
I would trust to gather up more crumbs 
in that space, than twice the revenues of 
my poor earldom. But you are well and 
warm. So hold you and upbraid not me 
with such an odious term. I slumber in 
a hard cabin, when you sleep in a soft 
bed of down. I serve under the cope of 
Heaven, when you are served under a 
canopy. I drink water out my skull, 
when you drink wine out of golden cups. 
My courser is trained to the field, when 
your jennet is taught to amble. When 
you are graced and be-lorded and crouch- 
ed and kneeled unto, then find I small 
grace with our Irish borderers, except [ 
cut them off by the knees.’ ” 

** Kildare was of a generous disposition, 
open, basty, irritable, yet soon appeased. 
At a particular time when he was enraged 
with some of his servants, for some impro- 
priety of conduct, one of his horsemen 
sportively offered Boyce (his gentleman) 
an Irish hobby, if he woutd pluck a bair 
from the Earl's beard. Boyce went up to 
his master respectfully, in the very tem- 
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pest of his passion, and said, ‘So it is, 
and if it like your Lordship, one of your 
horsemen has promised me a choice horse, 
if I pluck one hair from your beard.’ ‘I 
agree,’ said the Earl, ‘ but if thoa pluck 
any more than one | promise thee to 
pluck my fist from thine ear.’ 

Did Shakspeare read this saying when 
he wrote— 

¢ Take thou thy pound of flesh, &c.’? 


“* The simplicity of the Irish chieftains 
may also be fully proved by the following 
example. In the year 1522, the embas- 
sador of Mac Guilla Phadruic Prince of 
Upper Ossory, met the proud despot 
Henry VIII. on his way to chapel, and 
confronting him face to face, delivered his 
message in the following pithy and laco- 
nic terms—‘ Sta pedibus, Domine Rex, 
dominus meus Gill-Patricius me misit ad 
te, et jussit dicere, qudd si non vis casti- 
gare Petrum Rufum, ipse faciet bellum 
contra te.’ 


 Treland was afflicted with a dreadful 
plague in the year 1523, and another in 
1525. The Sudor Anglicus revisited the 
couotry in 1528, but with less mischievous 
effect. The alleged peculiarity in the 
* Sweating sickness” of those times, viz. 
that it was confined to persons of English 
descent, would probably require to be 
supported by stronger evidence, than has 
ever yet been offered in proof of its truth. 
We do not recollect that Lord Verulam 
has noticed this extraordinary circum- 
stance. Yet, if authority can establish 
the truth of such assertions, it appears in- 
dubitable, that some nations have been 
occasionally exempt from particular dis- 
eases, to which others were subject. 


** George Cromer, an English divine, 
was Archbishop of Armagh 
in April 1522, and in the ‘July following 
he was made Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
He was a learned, grave, and courteous man, 
and died on the sixteenth of March 1542. 
A short vacancy in the See ensued, in 
which Edmund dean of Armagh was custos, 
and George Dowdall subcustos of the me- 
tropolitical Church. A convocation of 
the English Clergy was held by Dowdal, 
in October 1543, in St. Peter’s Church, 
Drogheda. 


“George Dowdall, a native of Lowth, 
succeeded Cromer in the See of Armagh 
in 1543, He was a grave and learned 
man, and very assiduous in the exercise of 
his episcopal functions. —This prelate wrote 
some sermons, and translated from Latin 
into English, the Life of John De Courcy, 
the conqueror of Ulster. Ware says, that, 
his * Ecclesiastical Constitutions” were 
extant in his days. He died in London, 
on the fifteenth of August 1558. His 
epitaph was registered on the twelfth of 


ted 
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February 1559, by Thomas Walsh, re- 
gister of the court of Armagh, The fol- 
lowing two lines may serve as a specimen 
of its style ; 


*«* Dum patriz studio celebres proficiscor 
ad Anglos, 
Londini summum fata dedere diem.’ 


** Dowdall had obtained, as we have 
stated above, possession of the primacy, 
by donation of Henry VIII. without the 
approbation or concurrence of the Pope, 
But Paul III. had conferred the See on 
Robert Waucop, (or Venantius), a Scot, 
a divine eminent for talents, learning, and 
virtue. This prelate bad been blind from 
his infancy, yet by intense application 
to study he had made such proficiency in 
literature, that he had obtained the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity, at Paris. He 
was present at the famous council of 
Trent, from the first session, in 1545, till 
the eleventh, in 1547. The Pope placed 
considerable confidence in this divine, and 
he was sent by his holiness, Legate & La- 
tere to Germany, and from this circum- 
stance, it is said, originated the German 
proverb, ‘A blind legate to the sharp- 
sighted Germans.” 


** Waucop, prior to his appointment by 
the Pope, tothe Archbishoprick of Armagh, 
had, in 1541, introduced the order of Je- 
suits into Ireland, under the patronage of 
Paul III. John Codure was the first of 
the society received there. He was fol- 
lowed by Alphonsus Salmeron, Pascha- 
sius Broet, aud Francis Zapata, Waucop 
is said by Cox to have been famous for 
riding post the best of any man in Chris- 
tendom,” It is not easy to conceive why 
a blind ecclesiastic should have been so 
laboriously occupied, and°how he could 
possibly have’ overcome ‘the difficulties 
which, in the course’ of such severe and 
hazardous exercise, his defect of vision 
must necessarily have produced. Wau- 
cop died at Paris, in a convent or meet- 
ing of Jesuits, on the tenth of November. 
1551. 

* We have now, in these historical 
sketches, arrived at that particular point 
of time when the Church of Ireland began 
to be separated, by the law of the land, 
from the See of Rome. Two distinct ec- 
clesiastical hierarchies, shortly after this 
period, coexisted in Ireland ; the one pre- 
siding over the religion of the State, the 
other over that long adopted and steadily 
adhered to by the great majority of the 
people. Waucop ought, of course, to be 
classed as the first titular Primate of all 
Ireland, in right of his appointment by the 
Pope, or in other words, as the first Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Armagh, nominated 
in this country, after the commencement 
of the Reformation, by the Papal See.” 

( To be continued. 
19, The 
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19. The Church and the Clergy, exhibit- 
ing the Obligations of Society, Literature, 
and the Arts, to the Ecclesiastical Orders ; 
and the Advantages of an Established 
Priesthood. By George Edmund Sbut- 
tleworth. 8v0. pp. 306. Rivingtons. 

«* IN all ages and in every country,” 
says Mr. Shuttleworth, ‘“‘ taken as a 
body, the Priesthood have been a Jearned, 
Jabourious, and indefatigable class of so- 
ciety: science and government, litera- 
ture and religion, are all seriously indebted 
to their zeal and perseverance, and whe- 
ther at the pinnacle of worldly glory, or 
buried in the deepest recesses of the con- 
vent, the splendour of their talents has 
illuminated the sphere of their existence.” 
p. 209. 

The object of Mr. Shuttleworth’s 
well-intended and well-executed book, 
is to shew, that the great work of 
civilization has been, in every age, 
effected by an Established Clergy. 
Of the fact, there can be no dispute. 
In the present day, it is incontrover- 
tible, that, from the thinness of the 
population in particular districts, 
there could be no religion at all 
maintained, unless there was a fixed 
appointment of ministers; and that 
the edueation of the gentry, beyond 
mechanical acquisitions, applicable to 
business, not mind, is almost without 
exception vested in the Regular Cler- 
gy- The great statue, therefore, of 
European civilization, and therein of 
course of European power, is the 
sculpture of the priesthood. The 
Almighty Being was the original 
creator of the materials; but, as if 
he intended that they should only be 
worked up into a demonstration of 
their real worth and power, by his 
own devoted servants, he has resolved 
that the exhibition of the Beau Ideal 
shall be a privilege confined to them. 
Paganism and superstition are no 
exceptions; for, from temples and 
idolatry arose the arts of architecture, 
sculpture, and poetry, and the prin- 

ciple of the fear of God. As to su- 
perstitions and pious frauds, they 
were absolutely matters of necessity ; 
sough and undignified tools, hain- 
mers and beetles to pound ores, 
which, under the atmosphere of ge- 
neral civilization, would pulverize of 
themselves. Mr. Mills, in his History 
of the Crusades, relates an ineffec- 
tual attempt to persuade the barba- 
rous army of the Crusaders into a 
measure of common sense. The ef- 
fect was much like that of reasoning 
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the crew of a sinking vessel, out of 
anarchy, and starting the rum-casks, 
Distressed beyond measure, they fa- 
bricated a tremendous vision; and 
the astounded multitude were instan- 
taneously submissive. All this is a 
chemical treatment of minds which 
cannot be decomposed by any other 
process. Barbarism, or an unedu- 
cated state, is, as Mr. Fosbroke ob- 
serves, ** a permission of Providence,” 
resulting from deterioration of facul- 
ties, consequential upon the fall of 
Adam. We do not mean to speak 
thus in the pretended onction of Evan- 
gelicals, who neglect divinity as a 
science, because it has not the effect 
of mob oratory, but, in conformity 
to the principles of a Literary Jour- 
nal, theologically and philosophically. 
The Clergy, as Swift says, have no 
more interest in mysteries than their 
hearers; but surely, if our Saviour’s 
husbandman went out to sow wheat, 
and his enemy intermixed tares, the 
a in the present day, may say, in 
homely allusion, that they go out to 
sow turnips, and that the fly destroys 
them, because the soil is not suffi- 
ciently pulverized, i. e. educated, to 
allow the young fibres to root them- 
selves. The inevitable tendency of 
all education is to augment common 
sense, which is hostile, upon princi- 
ples of self-interest, to intemperance 
and folly. God cannot be the author 
of evil; and without the Fall, there 
can be no possible philosophical so- 
lution of moral evil, for if there be 
an exception no explication is, ac- 
cording to the laws of philosophizing, 
solid. ll religion implies unseen, 
unknown action ; and it is evidently 
philosophical to admit such action, 
because it actually operates under 
the passions of hope and fear. The 
question therefore of its existence 
cannot be disputed; and being incor- 
porated with a living subject, its ac- 
tion is matter of course, because non- 
agency is only the property of inani- 
mate subjects. Mistake may resolve 
itself into the mere vanity of a far- 
mer, pretending to explain a baro- 
meter; and, if such an unavoidable 
suggestion of nature, as religion, was 
absurd in a barbarous age, the cause 
must be ascribed to the Fall of Adam, 
and the imperfect exhibition of re- 
ligion to the effect. If God intended 
man, ever to be a most refined in- 
tellectual animal, unless, by an arr 
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of free-will, he had forfeited that 
privilege, we cannot see any sound 
philosophical! solution of the per- 
mitted existence of barbarism. A 
petitio principii may be started, bot 
that, of course, cannot be regarded. 

Ap opinion of unknown agency, asthe 
first principle of all religion, being es- 
tablished, as we presume, thenext two 
agents are Miracle and Prophecy. If 
unknown agency be conceded, there 
can be no logical objection to Miracles, 
wrought in pursuance of its own inten- 
tions as a necessary part of its own 
action. A divine Being, such as 
we presume Christ to have been, 
may have a perfect knowledge of 
these laws of unknown agency ; for 
it is an analogous inference, from the 
partial science of philosophers, that 
such a permission may have been co- 
natural, because it has been imper- 
fectly, conferred. If, therefore, it be 
no physical absurdity to allow un- 
known agency, we see none in the 
divinity of Christ, or his sacrifice of 
himself. Without intenseness of phi- 


lanthropical feeling, there may be 
stoicisms, but there cannot be useful 
virtue ; and as Christ, humanly con- 
sidered, only suffered corporally, at 


or about the period of dissolution, 
we know, that the laws of life and 
death imply, as Paley says, a con- 
nection with providential institutions 
utterly unknown to us. Bishop 
Watson successfully opposes the earth- 
quake at Lisbon, to Payne's excision 
of the Canaanites; and a philosophi- 
cal explanation of the laws of life 
and death, so far as concerns the 
whole animal race, is not permitted 
to man. The sun, the moon, and ma- 
terial inanimate bodies, appear only 
to have indefinite duration: and, that 
only appareatly. 

The next presumed part of un- 
known agency is Prophecy. No per- 
son will suspect us of undue partiali- 
ty to Christianity, if we quote that 
literary coxcomb, M. Paw, because 
he has made a happy citation: “ They, 
says Plato, are grossly ignorant, who 
think that the prophet is he who fore- 
tels the future; they make him the 
same as the mantis; aud the mantis is 
always a fool, or un furieux, or a 
maniac.” From all this it necessarily 
follows, as Plato observes, that the 
prophet was only the interpreter of 
the prediction, which he never made 
and could not make himself. The 
Pythia was a lunatick, ‘the authors 
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of the’ predictions were the Priests.” 
In the same sense, the Holy Spirit 
was the prophet, leaiah, David, &c. 
the mere utterers, though agents, 
of far different character to those of 
the heathens. 

We see, therefore, that the modes 
of agency in religion have been ever 
the same, i.e. the magnet not dis- 
playing the high properties of the 
compass, before the promulgation of 
Christianity. It was used for nos- 
trums in barbarous medicine, but its 
polarity was unknown. 

It is plain, that Mr. Shuttleworth’s 
—-. could only find opponents 

rom unphilosophical conclusions con- 

cerning the priesthood of barbarous 
ages, when superstition is matter of 
course. 

In the present day, the Clergy are 
enlightened teachers and benevolent 
philanthropists. Every village spire, 
says Mrs. Barbauld, rebukes the tra- 
veller, who profanes the Sabbath, by 
reminding him that religion and vir- 
tue are cultivated in the country, 
whose laws he is abusing; and every 
public foundation, as Mr. Shuttle- 
worth observes, is either a benefac- 
tion of the Clergy, or created by their 
influence, or founded upon their doc- 
trines. But the position is best prov- 
ed by negatives; “ what would man 
be,” says Archbishop Secker, “ were 
he to enter into life, without the bias 
of one good motive ;” and think, says 
Lord Grenville, what acouotry must 
be without religious and moral in- 
struction ? 

And here we must pause for a mo- 
ment to notice, what we think would 
be an improvement; and is perhaps 
a measure highly requisite with re- 
gard to sectaries. We meau no dis- 
respect to our Universities, if we do 
not approve the course of studies, 
recommended for graduation. We 
cannot be thought so foolish as to 
discountenance science of any kind, 
but we think it an incontrovertible 
truism, that men should be educated 
according to the profession for which 
they are intended. Now, at one Uni- 
versity, perfection in verbs in :, 
with antient ese | and geogra- 
phy, dates, names, and matters of re- 
ference, are studies for degrees, en- 
joined upon future lawyers and di- 
vines. In the other, mathematicks 
must be acquired by men who are 
intended for physicians; as if one 

single 
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single proposition of Euclid applied 
to chemistry, anatomy aod pbysio- 
logy.—We know First-class Men and 
Senior Wranglers, who have been or- 
dained with no more knowledge of di- 
vinity, than the catechism afforded ; 
and for a Clergyman no reading is so 
essential as general knowledge and 
divinity, accompanied with composi- 
tion in English, and able construing 
in the learned languages. Any thing 
beyond must to a parish priest be 
mere elegant amusement; but that 
promptitude and power, which orally 
aod otherwise can alone be useful, is 
the pure result of reading and com- 
position. By studying nothing else, 
ungraduated men, and even garre- 
teers, have usurped more than two 
thirds of the daily and periodical 
press, and figure away extempora- 
neously in Dissenting pulpits. Can 
such books, as those of Hooker and 
Pearson, &c. &c. &c. be excluded for 
lexicon-makers, and others of no 
more professional use, than Phillidore 
ou Chess, or Hoyle on Whist; nay not 
so much, for these elaborate trifles 
may teach the student how to save 
his money. 

But our limits require us soon to 
terminate. We have not set down 
aught in malice. An octavo volume, 
such as Mr. Shuttleworth’s, cannot 
have the extensive circulation, which 
its utility aod its merits deserve. 
The extract which we have given at 
the head of this article is a sum- 
mary of its contents. The rest con- 
sists of proofs, illustrations, and re- 
flections. Who are the Clergy, but 
men professedly educated to be moral 
characters and public benefactors 
and counsellors of the poor? and 
all this often united with most bril- 
liant talents and profound learning. 
At the head of every humane institu- 
tion stands the munificent prelate of 
Durham; and where is the writing, 
which exceeds that of the Aposto- 
lical champions, Bishops Horsley, 
Tomline, and Burgess? 

We recommend this book most 
warmly to the perusal of Divines, 
and all friends of rational piety. As 
it consists in the main of useful de- 
tails, we have given only the gene- 
ral bearing ; and we have added the 
preliminary matter, because we 
think that Mr. Shuttleworth in pp. 
216, 217. has played his cards into 
an adversary’s hands, for want of 
that philosophical solution of Bar- 
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barism, which we have imperfectly 
endeavoured to supply. 


20. A Trimester in France and Switzer- 
land; or, a Three Months Journey in 
1820, from Calais to Basle, through 
Lyons ; and from Basle to Paris, through 
Strasburg and Reims. By an Oxonian. 
8vo. pp. 88. W. Clarke, 

This is a small, but a delicious 
morsel, an Iliad in a nutshell, every 
way worthy of the learned Scholar to 
whom it is generally attributed. The 
descriptionsare pithy, scientific, and sa- 
tisfactory ; and we need not go farther 
than the first article for a specimen: 

“ Calais bas more the look of a grand 
hostlery, or inn, between France and Eng- 
land, than of a barrier of the two king- 
doms. The town has been described not 
so often as it has been visited by its oppo- 
site neighbours, but again and again, and 
quite sufficiently to make it unnecessary 
for me or any other traveller to notice its 
ville basse, or ville haute, than to say 
they are both on a level. Its last gate on 
entering from Paris is well known as hav- 
ing been built in Richelieu’s time, to be 
the best piece of architecture in the town ; 
the balloon also of Blanchard, kept in the 
belfry, or tower of the Hotel de Ville, and 
the pillar that marks the spot where he 
descended, every body is acquaiuted with 
that stays long enpugh at Quillac’s, Du- 
cro’s, or Meurice’s to inquire, But perhaps 
this has not been always the case with the 
venerable remains. of the Cour de Guise, 
at the end of the Rue de la Prison, open- 
ing into the grande place. This gateway, 
or porte cochere, is all that is left of the 
house where Henry VIII. received Fran- 
cis I. Francis had come from Ardres 
early in the morning, unattended, to Ca- 
lais, soi disant an ambassador from the 
King of France to the King of England, 
and demanding immediate admission to 
his Majesty, was told that the King was 
not up, and of course must not be dis- 
turbed. The ambassador growing very 
importunate, Henry was informed of the 
circumstance, and ordered him into his 
presence, though in bed. The moment 
Henry saw Francis enter the apartment, 
he instantly recognized him from his pic- 
ture which he had seen, and hastily snatch- 
ing his robe de chambre, and throwing his 
chain round his neck, he jumped out of 
bed, and running up tothe King of France 
embraced him tenderly, crying, ‘O my 
brother, the confidence you have reposed 
in me delights me beyond expression ; 
take this chain as a mark of my friend- 
ship.? They then breakfasted together, 
and Francis mounted his horse, and re- 
turned alone as he came. Iu his way 
back he met his courtiers, who one and 
all were lamenting that his Majesty should 
have exposed himself to the gripe of his 
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bitterest enemy: the King then shewed 
the ehain Henry had thrown over his 
shoulders, and assured them that his bit- 
terest enemy was his best friend. Calais 
was taken by Edward III. in 1347, and 
retaken by the Duke de Guise, under 
Henry II. in 1588. 

“In turning to the left, about a mile 
from Calais, in the road to Bologne, you 
arrive, at the distance of three leagues and 
a half, or thereabout, at a village, once a 
town near the sea, at the camp of Cesar, 
close to a small bay, and directly oppo- 
site to the coast of England. The camp, 
from the height of its situation and the 
steepness of its slopes, has escaped the 
plough, and all its parts are perfect above 
and below. The Pretorian camp, and 
the order of tents placed by armies when 
they keep the field, may be easily made 
out, with the grand entrance, and the gates 
on every side.” 

Paris, Lyons, Autun, Chalons sur 
Saéne, Geneva, Lausanne, Moudon, 
Soleure, Bale, Strasbourg, Nancy, 
Chalons sur Marne, Reims, and Paris 
again, are treated with a masterly 
hand; more particularly Paris, Lyons, 
and Bale, which are drawn more at 
length, 

Under Lyons, the capital of Celtic 
Gaul, is given a description, with an 
etching, of a beautiful mosaic, dug 
up in the garden of M. Macors, near 
the abbey of Ainai, in February 1806. 
It was only three feet under the sur- 
face of a fine mould, with no marks 
of ruins in its neighbourhood, but 
merely covered with cement and Liles 
to preserve it. 

At Geneva our intelligent Travel- 
ler tells us, that 

“* The best view of it is from the hill about 
a mile from the town, near the confluence 
of the Rhone and Arve: the most extraordi- 
nary view of Mont Blanc is before sun-set, 
when the verge of the mountain is seen in 
the waters of the lake, before the sun drops 
behind Mount Jura.” ‘ Having already,” 
he adds, “‘ spoken of this curious and 
learned city, in a journey to the Simplon 
in 1818, I shall only say that I here add 
to that account a drawing of the house of 
J.J. Rousseau, and the notice of a small 
picture of one figure representing our Sa- 
viour on his knees, tale quale Gesd nell’ 
Orto in the larger pieces, in possession of 
the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Anger- 
stein. This single figure belongs to Mr. 
Hentch, and is said to be an original, 
from the hand of Antonio de Allegris : 
but where could he get it? cry the asto- 
nished Conoscenti: why, what cannot a 
banker get at Parma, or elsewhere, even 

Gant. Mac. February, 1821. 
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in the little town in the Modenese that 
gave Antonio de Corregio birth, in 15941 
Of Rousseau's house | must say a word : 
over the door are these words in gold let- 
ters on a dark ground :— 
Ici Est NE’ 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
Le xxvii Juin, moccxu. 
Debit de Chocolat 
Au 3ieme étage. 
Immediately under it, on the left hand, 
in white on a dark ground, over the win- 
dow, is 
Coulin 
Faiseur 
D’OUTILS. 
N. B. The drawing is a copy ef a print 
in Lithography, of the year 1820,” 


At B&ale, our Traveller seems to 
have been much delighted ; though 


“The principal things formerly seen 
there are now no longer visible: the wall, 
on which was painted by an artist, long 
before Hans Holbein, the Dance of Death, 
has, by Revolutionary violence,fallen down, 
and the house on which H. H., drew his 
Dance is no more: unluckily for those 
who deferred their visit, and thought they 
would wait till they came. But still the 
library remains, and beaux restes of pen 
and ink drawings of H. H. endeared to us 
by having breathed his last, not indeed 
like Leonardo da Vinci, in the arms of 
Francis ; but, as it were, at the feet of 
Henry. In the library at Bale, the most 
considerable of all Swisserland, you see 
enough to assure you of the talents of H. 
Holbein, and to console you for what no 
longer exists.” 

“The Cathedral is built of red sand 
stone, from a quarry in the Black Forest, 
Here are the tombs of Anne, wife of the 
Emperor Rodolphe, of Hapsbourg, and of 
Erasmus, in black marble. A staircase 
leads from the church to the hall, where 
the counsel sat from 1431 to 1444, to lay 
the foundations of the Reformation. Here 
is also the room where Erasmus lectured. 
In the church is a tombstone for the great- 
grandfather of Cardinal Fesch; a relation 
of the latter was cook to George III. and 
lived in Bury-street, St. James’s. The 
spire, of beautiful Gothic work, is visible 
within the choir, through a pane of glass.” 

“The finest works of Hans Holbein 
are in the Bibliotheque. The passion of 
our Lord, in eight pictures in a cabinet, 
as fresh and brilliant in colour, as if it 
had been painted in the nineteenth, though 
it was began and finished in the sixteenth 
century. A dead Christ, painted on the 
saint suire, or drap mortuaire, of great 
price and extraordinary truth. The por- 
trait of a woman of Alsace, playing with 
her child, of great beauty: a lady.—This 
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picture was refused on account of the six 
Frederics d’or charged for it, and repaint- 
ed as Lais: under it is a purse with thir- 
teen Frederics d’or rolling out of it, the 
price accepted by the lady who ordered, 
and refused the first at six. 

“The Dance of Death, painted on a 
wall long before H. Holbein, where is now 
a public walk, exists only in broken frag- 
ments, in the houses of Counsellor Vischer, 
Le Justicier, Rourcard, Dufaubourgneuf, 
the Professor Fesch, Place de St. Pierre, 
Mr. Irelin, Mr. Louis Bridel, and in the 
public library. See the Etrenues Helve- 
tiennes of 1806. The house too is laid 
low, on which H. H. painted his Dance of 
Death, so that Bale vow contains neither 
the one nor the other complete. Bale 
was in its greatest glory in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when it pos- 
sessed Erasmus, Froben, Ammerback, and 
Oecolampadius, or Hausschein, in its Uni- 
versity.” 

“The most extraordinary pictures [ 
saw at Bile, after the family of Sir Tho- 
mas More, Erasmus, Luther, and the pen 
and ink drawings for the Praise of Folly, 
in the public library, were at the house of 
an individual, Mr. Marquard Wother, at 
Bale. Among others, a “crucifix, by H. 
Holbein, valued at four hundred Frederics 
d’or, or guineas,” 

“ The public library of Strasbourg is in 
the Choir of a Church, Le Templeneuf, 
formerly a convent of Dominicans, and 
consists of the spoils of three libraries of 
convents, and other establishments of the 
department. It is rich in old copies, and 
has a portrait of Jean Gutemberg, who 
left Strasbourg in 1444, to join Meiden- 
bach, and was one of the two brothers, 
Ambos Johannes, Geinsfleich, and Gutem- 
berg,in the house Zum-jungen at Mayence. 
Gensfleich senior first invented metal 
types, and taught Gutemberg his art.” 


But we must desist, or we should 
copy the whole of this interesting 
little work, of which we understand 
only 50 copies are printed. 


21. Sermons, preached in the Parish Church 
of High Wycombe, Bucks. By the Rev. 
Charles Bradley. Vol. JZ, Longman 
and Co. 

THE former Volume of these Ser- 
mons was published in 1818. Since 
that period it has passed through 
three Editions, and the fourth is now 
on sale. It is unnecessary, therefore, 
for us to enter into any discussion on 
its merits or its faults. The public 
has already settled the matter. We 
shall now proceed to lay before our 
Readers the Contents of the present 
volume. 
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The Sermons are twenty-one in 
number: 


** Sermon 1. God the eternal Dwelling 
Place of his Servants; 2. The Forbear- 
ance of David towards Shimei; 3. The 
Grounds of David’s Forbearance ; 4. The 
Rewards of the Conquering Christian; 5. 
The Israelities returning from Babylon ; 
6. The redeemed Sinner joining himself 
in a covenant with God; 7. The Way to 
Zion; 8. The Heavenly Zion; 9. The Pa- 
tience of God; 10. The Repentance of 
Judas; 11, The Repentance of Peter; 12. 
The Confession of Pharaoh; 13, The Scape- 
Goat a Type of Christ; 14, The Burial of 
Christ; 15. The Exhortation and Pro- 
mises of God to the Afflicted; 16. The 
Advantages of a frequent Retrospect of 
Life; 17. The Fear of Peter when walk- 
ing on the Sea; 18. The Christian wait- 
ing for his Deliverer; 19. The Prayer of 
David for Self-Knowledge ; 20. The Wed- 
ding Garment; 21. The Christian reign- 
ing in Life.” 

The following quotation is from 
the Sermon on the “ Burial of Christ :” 

* Another effect, which is generally pro- 
duced by the death of a friend, is a feeling 
of joy that his sufferings are past and his 
happiness begun. We mourn over his 
grave, but we remember that there the 
weary are at rest, and we are comforted. 
We lift up our eyes to the world whither 
he is gone, and as we listen to the voice 
from heaven, which says, ‘ Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord,’ we some- 
times lose our sorrow in the contemplation 
of his blessedness. And shall we not re- 
joice at the grave of the departed Jesus ? 
Bitter indeed were his sufferings ; never 
was any sorrow like unto his sorrow; but 
the days of his mourning are ended. He 
will hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more. His weariness and painfulness, his 
watchings and fastings, are all past, and 
all his shame and anguish are ceased for 
ever. The wicked will trouble him no 
more; no more will his friends desert 
him, nor his Father forsake him. The 
sorrows of death will never again compass 
him, nor the pains of hell get hold upon 
him. ‘ Being raised from the dead, he 
dieth no more ; death hath no more domi- 
nion over him; for in that he died, he 
died unto sin once; but in that he liveth, 
he liveth unto God.’ The battle is fought; 
the victory is won; and the Conqueror 
has entered into his rest, and encircled 
himself with his glory. And what heart 
can conceive aright of the sweetness of 
his rest, or the brightness of his glory? 
The prospect of it supported and cheered 
him daring all his sufferings upon earth, 
and when he left it, he told his disciples to 
think of it and rejoice. ‘ Ye have heard,’ 
said he, * how I said uito you I go away. 
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If ye loved me, ye would rejoice because 
1 said I go unto the Father.’ And has 
this much longed for, this dearly purchased 
joy, disappointed him? No. He sees of 
the travail of his soul and is satisfied. He 
rejoices in the fruits of his labours, and 
almost forgets the agonies of his cross in 
the glories of his crown ; the terrors of the 
conflict and the blood which stained it, in 
the splendors of his triumph.” 


From the above extract, and from 
the preceding list of subjects, our 
Readers may form some idea of the 
style and sentiments of this excellent 
Parish Priest. We quit his interest- 
ing Volume with regret, our limits 
forbidding farther extracts. 


22, History of the Causes and Effects of 
the Confederation of the Rhine. By the 
Marquis Lucchesine, from the Italian. 
By Jobn D. Droyer. 800. pp. 395. 
Warren. 

THIS is one of the most able and 
enlightened political Works that has 
appeared since the Jate War, and is 
well deserving the perusal of all who 
take any interest in the welfare of 
Europe. 

Here we see pourtrayed in lively 
colours, by the hands of a master, the 
means by which the Tyrant of France 
was enabled to enslave the nations of 
the Continent who were unfortu- 
nately within the vortex of his ambi- 
tion and lust of power. The extra- 
ordinary events related in this Work, 
though happily terminated, will never 
be effaced from the page of History ; 
they will descend to posterity with 
reproach and shame to the age which 
they signalized. The fulure Histo- 
rian will scarcely credit the testimony 
of those persons who undertook the 
task of relating such calamitousscenes, 
which, for the space of twenty years, 
deluged the fairest portion of modern 
Europe in desolation, carnage, and 
ruin. 

That ignominious union of Princes, 
termed the “ Confederation of the 
Rhine,” so disgraceful to the charac- 
ter of the German nation, was one of 
the principal means by which Napo- 
leon was enabled for such a length of 
time to enslave every country in Eu- 
rope, except that, which in his inglo- 
rious fall, was the only one he could 
trust to for safety. Yet, perhaps, it 
was fortunate for mankind that he 
had found in the German Princes, 
such ready instruments to bis ambi- 
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tion, for by their aid he was enabled 
to erect that unwieldy fabrick which, 
falling by its own weight, precipitat- 
ed him from his ambitious height, 
and thus prevented him from becom- - 
ing the sole master of the Universe. 

However, if in treating of the con- 
duct of the German Princes our re- 
marks have been severe, yet in justice 
to that pation, we ought to admire 
and extol the patience with which, 
for a series of years, they bore up 
against the injuries inflicted upon 
them by a merciless and sanguinary 
foe ; and we cannot but rejoice in con- 
templating the generous ardour and 
energies of that people, who were, at 
length, preserved for a better fortune, 
by looking Adversity in the face; and 
by er encountering dangers, 
were enabled, in the end, to arrive at 
a glorious and memorable revenge! 

The Author’s information appears 
in general to be derived from authen- 
tic sources, and having himself taken 
an active part in some of the transac- 
tions which he relates, he was the 
better enabled to form a correct esti- 
mate of their merit. 

The Translator has executed his 
task with fidelity and accuracy. A 
second volume is promised in the pre- 
face, which will complete the Work. 


23. Thoughts and Feelings. By Arthur 
Brooke. Foolscap 8co, pp. 120. Lond. 
Longman, &Xc. 

IT would not occur to every reader 
of Poetry, that the compositions of 
many writers of the tuneful tribe 
imply much natural happiness of soul. 
They cultivate sentiment of every 
kind; and if, as is often the case, 
they are men of sanguine tempera- 
ment, they feast upon their ideas, 
and even convert the pharmacopeia 
of adversity into confectionery. It 
seems, indeed, a beneficial intention 
of Providence, in order to encourage 
civilization, that there should be hap- 
piness attendant upon abstraction; 
and, upon this account, we are inclin- 
ed to ~ 5 the inclination of many 
youths for Poetry, as a habit, upon 
the whole, of very civilizing opera- 
tion. It is true, that they whine 
much ; but then it is only the sorrow 
of an Epicure, because he is not 
always hungry, and always eating. 
Corydon again meets Phillis, and 
there is once more a fine day after 
rain. © 

Now 
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Now though the readers of Poetry 
do not certainly feel equal pleasure 
with the writers of it, yet a benevo- 
lent, we might say a celestial mind, 
rejoices to behold happiness, in what- 
ever innocent form exhibited: and 
we do not think, that the mind of 
that man is to be envied, who beholds 
with anger the happiness of numerous 
poetical sentimentalists who amuse 
themselves with packing sentences and 
words, like West Indian sweetmeats, 
in boxes, according to pattern, 

Now one of the happiest (we are 
certain he is one of the most inge- 
nious) of these idlers, we conceive to 
be the author of the present volume. 
The soul of Anacreon, to use a bold 
figure, seems to have been formed of 
the flavour of the finest known wine. 
The senses were merely the liquid in 
which it was embodied. The rapture 
of the Greek was that of a God, re- 
velling on Nectar and Ambrosia, not 
of a Silenus, or Fauns, or Satyrs, the 
noisy foxhunters of Mythology, a 
three-bottle crew. 

Weshall exhibit two of Mr. Brooke’s 
pieces, as truly Anacreontic in man- 
ner and poetical elegance. We must, 
however, give the Reader warning, 
that we do not sanction the unholy 
allusion in the amatery effusion. 
But the Paradise of the! vet and the 
Mussulman is often similar; gross 
creatures both! 

“Oh! Love in the depth of those melting 
caresses, [swim, 

In which our tranced spirits deliriously 
When I put back, all trembling, thy dark 

flowing tresses {dim ; 

To gaze on those eyes so dissolving and 
“ When I feel in my arms all thy young 

beauties glowing, [ly I see, 

When round me that form clinging fond- 
I own, as I clasp thee with heart overflow- 

ing, {thee. 

That life yet hath left me one blessing in 
« Then damp not my joys by that sigh 

self-reproving, [and Truth ; 

The Virtue we serve shall be Nature 
And the misjudging world may condemn 

us for loving, [youth, 

Who deem but of Love as the folly of 
« They know not that those in whose breasts 

it beatsstrongest, [lorehath given; 

Have hearts to which Wisdom its best 
And that souls, where its fervors divine 

have burn’d longest, 

Are those best prepared for the rapture 

of Heaven.” P, 22. 

This effusion is followed by ano- 

ther of equal merit, but also partak- 
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ing of the morality of the school of 
Abelard and Rousseau. We there- 
fore hasten to the 

Insanire juvat. 
To-night, to-night we twine, boys, 

A chain of the brightest hours ; 

Then bring, then bring me wine, boys, 

And scatter these rosy flowers. 

Not often hath such a madness 

My bounding bosom thrilled, 

But to-night must the cup of gladness 

Up to the brim be filled ! 

Then away with Truth and Reason— 

To-night let love and mirth 
Make for a bright brief season 

A heaven on this dull earth ! 

We think not of to-morrow, 

But be it storm or shine, 

*T will take whole showers of sorrow, 

To cool this tide of wine. 

Then bring me, bring me wine, boys, &c. 
p. 108. 

This is good; and it puts us in 
mind of a practice used by Etonians 
and Collegians to have good wine. 
They write, with enclosures of the 
value, to advertising wine-merchants 
for a dozen, asasample. They get 
it good, and never write for more. 
We shall follow the same plan with 
Mr. Brooke. We have had his fine 
sample; avd we do not like to 
see Bacchus and Venus, out of the 
costume of elegant sentiments. 





24. Ellen Fitzarthur; a Metrical Tale, 
in Five Cantos. 8vo, Longman and Co, 


The perusal of this very interesting 
Poew has afforded us a most gratify- 
ing entertainment, and we envy not 
the feelings of any one who can read 
it without being delighted with its 
elegant and pathetic simplicity. How 
exquisite, for example, is the follow- 
ing picture, which may serve for a 
sample of the whole : 


** When by that hearth, so brightly blazing, 

The father on his child was gazing, 

While she, the wintry hours to cheer 

With native woodnotes charmed his ear, 

(Notes to that partial ear excelling 

The loftiest strains from science swelling,) 

Or light of heart, in youthful glee 

With converse innocent and free 

Beguiled the time, or turned the page 

Of Holy Writ, or learaing sage, 

Or caught, inspired, the glowing theme 

Of lofty bard, or minstrel’s dream, 

Till in her eyes a kindling fire 

Sparkling reflected from the lyre— 

Oh! then, while gazing on her face, 

He watch’d each wildly varying grace, 

Till silent rapture’s tender tear 

Dimmed on his eyes, a sight so dear: 
With 
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With grateful love, his heart o’erflowing, 
To Heav’n with pious transport glowing, 
Poured out its speechless tribute there, 
In praise no language could declare. 


** If there is happiness below, 
In such a home she’s shrined— 
The human heart can never know 
Enjoyment more refined, 
Than where that sacred band is twined 
Of filial and parental ties, 
That tender union, all combined 
Of Nature’s holiest sympathies ! 


“’Tis friendship in its loveliest dress ! 
*Tis love’s most perfect tenderness | 
All other friendships may decay, 
All other loves may fade away; 
Our faults or follies may disgust 
The friend in whom we fondly trust, 
Or selfish views may intervene, 
From us his changeful heart to wean ; 
Or we ourselves may change, and find 
Faults to which once our love was blind ; 
Or ling’ring pain, or pining care, 
At length may weary friendship’s ear, 
And love may gaze with altered eye, 
When beauty’s young attractions fly. 
But in that union, firm and mild, 
That binds a parent to his child, 
Such jarring chords can never sound, 
Such painful doubts can never wound, 
Tho’ health and fortune may decay, 
And fleeting beauty pass away— 
Tho’ grief may blight, or sin deface 
Our youth’s fair promise, or disgrace 
May brand with infamy and shame, 
And public scorn, our blasted name— 
Tho’ all the fell contagion fly 
Of guilt, reproach, and misery ; 
When love rejects, and friends forsake, 
A parent, tho’ his heart may break, 
From that fond heart will never tear 
The child whose last retreat is there ! 
Oh, union, purest, most sublime ! 
The grave itself, but for a time 
Thy holy bond shall sever ; 
His hand who rent, shall bind again 
With firmer links thy broken chain, 
To be complete for ever !” 


25. Poems, by one of the Authors of 
“ Poems for Youth, by a Family Circle.” 
Foolscap 8vo, pp. 66. Lond. Bald- 
win, &c. 

THESE are the elegant effusions of 

a delicate female mind (as we pre- 

sume), feelingly alive on the twogrand 
olar directions of the needle of the 

emale mind, Love and Religion. 

One common cause of bad poetry is, 

writing without feeling ; and genteel 

education is not favourable to a natu- 
ral expression of feeling. The fol- 
lowing lines strongly delineate the 
feelings of a girl desirous of falling 
in love, and settling, according to that 
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passion,—a speculation very preca- 
rious, but exquisitely amiable, as 
founded upon a devotion to the ob- 
ject, capable of martyrdom. Such is 
the curse of luxury, that people can- 
not afford to marry for love; and, 
when settled, upon principles of cal- 
culation, bestow their thoughts upon 
company and furniture, and dissipa- 
tion, more than study of each other's 
felicity. However, to the lines: 
“ He seem’d to love her; and her youth- 
ful cheek [of joy ; 
Wore for a while the transient bloom 
And her heart throbb’d with hopes she 
could not speak, 
New to delight, and mute in extasy. 
He won that heart in its simplicity, 
All undisguis’d in its young tenderness ; 
And, smiling, saw that he, and only he, 
Had power at once to wound it, or to 
bless. 
She gave to him her innocent affection, 
Aud the warm feelings of her guileless 
breast ; [protection 
And from the storms of life she sought 
In his dear love, her home of earthly 
rest.” P, 34. 
These are good; but the following 
Hymn is finer: 
*¢ I have trembled with emotion 
Bending at thy holy shrine ; 
And my heart’s absorb’d devotion, 
Lord, hat -en entirely thine ! 
Ihave pour’d my soul before Thee, 
Spirit-humbled on my knees ; 
And have waken’d to adore Thee, 
All my being’s energies. 
Thro’ the mists of earthly sorrow 
I have raised mine eyes to Thee, 
And have mark’d a happier morrow, 
Bosom’d iu eternity ; 
There in ceaseless splendour beaming 
Lie the scenes of blessedness ; 
Floods of light with rapture streaming, 
Glories—nothing can express!” P,59, 


26. Retrospection; a Rural Poem. By 
Thomas Whitby, Author of * The Priory 
of Birkenhead.” Cr, 8vo. pp. 130. 
Lond. Hatchard, &c. 

MR. WHITBY, according to the 
style of his poetry and sentiment, ap- 
pears to be a very amiable man, who 
writes verses, a la Bloomfield, with 
great felicity: and the poem before 
us has the merit of recording rustic 
customs observed in Cheshire, which 
will soon perhaps disappear, as almost 
all others of the kind have done; at 
least, they have little chance of ex- 
istence in villages where there are 
alehouses. All the once numerous 

members 
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members of this ancient family of 
sports seem to have merged in this 
degenerate descendant, Tippling. 

We shall give the two first stanzas 
of Mr. Whitby’s May Song. P. 15. 

* Arise! maidens fair, 

Sweet garlands prepare ; 

Arise! and your chaplets display ; 

Give care to the wind, 

Be cheerful and kind, 

For Love is the offspring of May. 

* Arise! gentle swains, 

And list to our strains ; 

A maypole erect for the day. 

Ere maidens are seen 

Arranged on the green, 

To welcome the morning of May.” 

Now of all the female part of the 
Month family, we have the worst 
opinion of Miss May, though we al- 
low her to be very pretty. That her 
chastity cannot be depended upon is 
shown by Thomson. But she is very 
capricious, shrewish, and coquettish. 
One day she is flaunting in the sun; 
another, she is sulking with Mr. 
Frost; another she is crying with 
Mrs. Rain, as if she was on her death- 
bed ; and again, scolding and rioting 
with that unmannerly ruffian, Wind. 
She often destroys all the fruit with 
her tricks ; and has been taken before 
the Justices, in vain, by Farmer Bad- 
season. We seriously believe that 
** she is no better than she should be,” 
though spoiled by flattery. 

There is much philosophical truth 
in the following lines. The Poet is 
speaking of a bull-bait. 

“From savage conflicts lovely maidens fly. 

Against their prevalence your voices raise ; 

Trust not their vows, whose natures seek 
delight 

In frightful scenes of violence and blood.” 

We think it true, that a fondness 
for cruel sports indicates a disposi- 
tion, incapable of deriving pleasure 
from domestic feelings and comforts. 


2%. L’Homme Rouge, or the Little Red 
Man. A Tale. 12mo. pp. 95. Warren. 
THIS Poem appears to be the pro- 

duction of a very young writer, and 

is founded on a story, very generally 
believed in France, and noticed by an 

Author of our country, in a work 

entitled “ Paul’s Letters to his Kins- 

folk.” The French legends assure us, 
that Napoleon has been haunted for 
many years past by a familiar spirit, 
or evil genius, in the shape of a little 
red man, who after having attended 
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and advised him, in all the trying 
emergencies of his life, at last deceiv- 
ed and deserted him during his fatal 
Campaign in Russia. The principal 
events of Napoleon’s life are chrono- 
logically related, in one hundred and 
sixty three stanzas, and are further 
illustrated with a variety of enter- 
taining historical notes at the end. 

The mechanical structure of the 
lines is rather pleasing, but the 
thoughts are trite and the expressions 
common. Should this Author design 
to persist in his poetical career, we 
earnestly recommend to him Retire- 
ment for the next seven years from 
the bar of the public. 


28. Montrose; a National Melo- Drama. 
In Three Acts. 12mo. pp. 49. Long- 
man and Co. 

THE Author of this little Drama 
is an enthusiastic admirer (and who is 
not ?) of the Author of Waverley. 

“It is natural to dwell much upon 
what we fervently admire: accordingly, 
in the course of the first fortnight, after 
the publication of the Third Series of the 
‘Tales of my Landlord,’ the succeeding 
Piece was planned and written. Consi- 
derable freedom has been used in altering 
the plot, and but little as regards the lan- 
guage. It is now published, as the old 
Preface-writers have it, ‘ at request of 
friends’.” 

The story of Montrose is well told; 
and the sentiments of true Loyalty 
inculcated are meritorious. We copy 
a few lines of merited commendation 
from the Prologue. 

“Proud were the strains, and widely 

spread the fame [oame, 

Of Albyn’s Bard; around his deathless 

A people’s gratitude already twines 

A wreath of love, such as too seldom 

shines, {still 

Save on the tomb.—Yet higher triumph 

Awaits the Seer, who, with such magic 

skill, [the fire 

Has given to ‘ Tales’ and ‘ Legends’ all 

The Poet wakens from his breathing lyre ; 

Pourtrayedwith nature’s pencil unconfined, 

All various man, and lovely ‘ womankind.’ 

Enriched the world withJarvie’sDoric sense ; 

And Merrilies’ deep-toned eloquence ; 

Dalgetty’s quaintness; Jeanie’s spotless 

truth— 

Powerful alike in painting eild or youth!” 


29. Domestic Scenes. A Novel, in three 
Volumes. By LadyHumdrum. Crown 
8vo. Longman and Co, 

THE leading characters in this No- 
vel are:—A gouty Ex-member of 
Parliament, 
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Parliament, enthusiastically attached 
to Politicks; but possessing all the 
high honour, worth,and independence 
of” the old Eoglish Country Gentle- 
man. 

His Lady, a genteel matron, and 
wise and tender mother. 

An Aunt Katty, a good-natured fat 
old maid, uniting the offices of nurse, 
vice-mother, and amateur house- 
keeper of the family: full of bustle, 
officious, gossiping, but never mis- 
chievous, except from étourderie. 

A son, a sensible, studious, and 
steady character; very thoughtful. 

An elder daughter, a young widow, 
of high understanding and beauty ; 
but self-willed, and opiniative, though 
not offensively. Her mind is of mas- 
culine cast, that of a Heroine or Tra- 
gedy Queen. 

A younger daughter, sensible, meek, 
beautiful, and amiable, of confirmed 
religious principle, acting in its best 
form, that of guiding her conduct, 
and consoling her in troubles. 

An Aunt, dissipated in the extreme, 
though not vicious. 

An excellent young Lord, of mas- 
terly understanding and noble charac- 
ter, who assumes an inflexible tacitur- 
nity, when in society which he disap- 
proves: an admirable rule. 

A worthy Baronet of high delicate 
honour and susceptibility, who takes 
a dislike to female society, from an 
opinion, because he has been jilted, 
that women, without exception, are 
excessively artful. 

A girl of rank, mistress of every 
accomplishment, but merely a beau- 
tiful automaton, perfectly insipid, 
without mind, principles, feelings, or 
conversational talent. 

These are the leading characters, 
and the main feature of interest in 
the story turns upon the connexion, 
which ends in matrimony, between 
the widowed daughter, Mrs. Delmore, 
and the disgusted baronet, Sir Edward 
Arundel. 

To explain this. Voltaire says, 
“ that no widow, who makes a vow 
of constancy to a deceased husband is 
to be believed, till she has been tried 
a twelvemonth by the persevering 
addresses of a handsome young man.” 
This is a harsh and unfair remark, 
because, it is plain, that Providence 
intended women to be wives and mo- 
thers, and naturam expellas, &c. 
However, this young widew, Mrs. 


Delmore, is noble-minded and senti- 
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mental. Her husband, a Colonel 
Delmore, seeing this latter quality, 
persaaded her that “ she was his first 
and only love;” and, having been 
killed in battle, his high-souled relict 
resolves to sanctify his memory by 
perpetual widowhood. In this situa- 
tion, circumstances enforce an inter- 
view between her and the sensitive 
baronet, Sir Edward Arundel. He 
admires her manner; and in the end, 
nolens, volens, falls violently in love 
again. The lady, however, shocked 
at the idea of infidelity to her de- 
ceased husband, gives him a solema 
dismissal. Upon this, he sets off 
for the Peninsular army, to invite 
a lucky shot, which may end his 
mourntul days: but after he is gone, 
the lady finds that heret lateri le- 
thalis arundo, and she becomes un- 
heroic, restless, peevish, uncomfort- 
able, and self-condemnivg. She does 
not continue long in this state, for a 
discovery ensues, by which she finds 
“that the husband who loved her 
first, and only her,” was a systematic 
seducer. . The Lady, disgusted at be- 
ing duped by her deceased husband, 
then from remorse, causes her mo- 
ther to write a soft epistle to her 
absent lover. He returns home se- 
verely wounded, and she insists upon 
being immediately married to him, 
that she may nurse him, to the 
great murmuring of Auot Katty, 
who thinks it very foolish for a wo- 
man to marry a man, “ who has a 
prospect of being deformed.” This 
misfortune does not, however, ensue 
to any perceptible extent, and, like 
other persons of good sense and good 
character, they pass the rest of their 
days in as much felicity as this 
mingled life will permit. 

This Novel does not abound with 
episodes, which furnish favourable 
extracts. The leadiog points are the 
character and behaviour of the two 
sisters, and the younger is an excel- 
leat pattern character for study— 
good, sensible, delicate, amiable, and 
elegant. This is not the case with 
all Novels; for the characters are 
often so common-place and insipid, 
and the incidents so frivolous, that 
there is nothing impressive through- 
out the story. 

The following ludicrous incident 
may amuse our Readers. A Welsh 
maid,“ whose skill in writiog amount- 
ed only to putting a few words to- 
gether,” was enjoined to send fre- 
quent 
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quent accounts to her Lady, concern- 
ing a child, under the care of that 
servant. Her Lady had bestowed 
pains upon making her copy sen- 
tences, that might convey useful in- 
formation, such as ** Miss Agatha is 
well— Miss Agatha is not well—She 
is cheerful,” &c. Accordingly, the 
first letter which her Lady received, 
was this : 

«* Miss Agatha is well—Miss Agatha is 
not well — Miss Agatha is cheerful—Miss 
Agatha is out of spirits—Miss Agatha is 
fatigued—Miss Agatha is not fatigued— 
we arrived Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday, and so on to the 
end of the Chapter, not omitting a single 
sentence she had learned till she had 
filled the page.” i. 173. 


30. The Traveller ; or, an entertaining Jour- 
ney round the habitable Globe; being a 
novel and easy method of studying Geo- 
graphy ; illustrated by 42 coloured plates, 
12mo. J. Harris and Son. 

THE Artist who contrived to put 
the whole of Homer’s Iliad into a 
nut-shel], andthe handicraftsman who 
made a chain to tie a flea, were most 
certainly men of great ingenuity, pa- 
tience, and accuracy. The Author 
of the pretty book, here announced, 
is perfectly endowed with the same 
a and has, moreover, 
that most remarkable advantage over 
them, that he has added to his under- 
taking, usefulness, which alone has a 
greater weight upon our recommen- 
dation than the minuteness of the 
talents above mentioned. To give 
an entertaining account of a Journey 
round the World, in the small com- 
pass of 204 pages, including an intro- 
duction to Astronomy, a description 
of the Earth, and a definition of the 
technical terms which continually re- 
cur in Geography, is the wonderful 
task which the Author has executed 
in a most masterly manner. We do 
not recollect having ever seen in a 
book written for young people, such 
a mass of pleasant and useful informa- 
tion ; and to complete the panegy- 
rick, we refer the friends and parents 
of young people, to the principles of 
the Author, in his own words, p. 2. 

** Before we proceed farther, my dear 
children, let us observe that the Earth 
which we inhabit, the immense Firmament 
above our heads, the Sun, which sends 
forth his rays of light and fire, the num- 
berless Stars scattered throughout the 
heavens, in a word, the whole Universe 
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and all that it contains, is the work of 
God. All things come from Him, and ail 
must return to Him. He gave us life, 
and to Him we must account for every 
moment of our existence. Therefore, my 
dear children, let us never gaze on the 
wonders of Creation without sentiments of 
religious gratitude.” 


Having so far premised upon the 
remy | and the religious principles 
of the Author, we shall accompany 
our young travellers in their long 
but entertaining tour. Felix and his 
sister Felicia begin by visiting the 
British Isies, which ef course are 
more perfectly described than any 
other country in the World. Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, Dublin, with all the 
counties in England, are shortly but 
ably sketched, with all their produc- 
tions and curiosities. France, Paris, 
and most of the principal cities of 
that kingdom, are also visited, and 
all their peculiarities noticed. The 
Netherlands, Hanover, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Lapland, Russia, 
Germany, Prussia, and all the other 
kingdoms of Europe are successively 
ransacked; and although but very 
little can be said of each, considering 
the smalluess of the scale, yet no- 
thing very important is omitted. 

From Europe our young travellers 
are conducted into Asia; and, singu- 
lar to relate, in the short space of 23 
pages all its principal divisions are 

rought forth, not only without the 
least confusion, but, on the contrary, 
with a simplicity suitable to the 
youngest understanding. As an ex- 
ample of the neat and perspicuous 
maoner with which this little book is 
written, we shall present to our 
Readers the short insight which is 
here given of Persia, and Ispahan its 
capital. 

‘© Persia is bounded on the North by 
Independent Tartary, on the West by 
Asiatic Turkey and the Persian Gulf, 
which separates it from Arabia; on the 
South by the Indian Ocean, and on the 
East by India. This empire is celebrated 
from the remotest antiquity: you may 
read in ancient history the dissensious 
between the Persian monarchs and the 
Greeks, and how Persia was conquered by 
Alexander the Great. 

** Ispahan is the capital of Persia: it 
may be about twelve miles in circum- 
ference ; but the houses are only one 
story high, and almost all have large 
gardens which produce fruit and flowers 
in every season, The principal streets 

are 
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are broad and lined with trees, almost as 


high and erect as our fir-trees. This 
multitude of trees, together with the low- 
ness of the houses, prevent a person ap- 
proaching the city, from discovering any 
habitation: and he might suppose him- 
self advancing to a furest rather than the 
capital of an empire. The roofs of the 
houses are generally flat, and the inoha- 
bitants are accustomed to assemble on 
them to pass the summer evenings, which 
in these climates are very agreeable. The 
greatest luxury to be found in the houses 
of the rich, is a basin walled round with 
marble or porphyry, which is built in a 
richly-furnished apartment. This basin 
is filled with elear water, which is conti- 
nually renewed, and on its edge the sloth- 
ful Persian loves to repose ; and there he 
always passes part of the day, seated, 
cross-legged, on soft cushions.” 

From Asia, Felix and Felicia pass 
to Africa, through the Isthmus of 
Suez; and it leads them to Egypt, 
and back to Tunis, Algiers, and Mo- 
rocco. They also travel in Senegal, 
Guinea, Congo, Caffraria, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and along the Eastern 
coast. 

America is run over with the same 
order and precision; hardly any 
thing is omitted, which the young 
beginner ought to know; and the 
abridgment is so well connected to- 
gether, that a great share of know- 
edge is communicated in very few 
pages; multum in parvo. 

The Reader, however, would mis- 
understand us, if he thought that we 
commend this book as a_ perfect 
abridgment of a complete System of 
Geography. The pretensions of the 
Author do not go farther than to ex- 
cite the curiosity of young people, 
and to give them a relish for that 
study. 

“ You have now attained a knowledge 
of the chief parts of the World; which 
will prove of thuch assistance to you in 
the study of geography, and will enable 
you to profit by the lessons which your 
master may give you in this science. I[ 
am sure that what you already know has 
excited your curiosity, and inspired you 
with the desire of applying yourself, as 
soon as possible, to this study. When 
you are a few years older, I would advise 
you to read all the good accounts of tra- 
vels which may be pointed out to you by 
well-informed people. This kind of read- 
ing has the two-fold advantage of being at 
once entertaining and instructive; by this 
means a person may easily acquire expe- 
rience in a few hours.” 


Gent. Mac, February, 1821. 
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Forty-two Plates illustrate this 
book; and the views of London, 
Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Copen- 
hagen, Moscow, Warsaw, Vienna, 
Berlin, Naples, Rome, Venice, Genoa, 
Madrid, Lisbon in Europe, Ispahan, 
Mecca in Asia, Cairo in pt, Tri- 
poli and Algiers in Africa, Washing- 
ton and Buenos Ayres in America, 
will not fail to please our juvenile 
Readers. 

Having been much entertained by 
this interesting and useful little Vo- 
lume, we cannot dismiss it without 
presenting our best thanks to the 
young Editor, who is, we understand, 
the worthy Son of the Publisher— 
nor without recommending the book 
to the friends and parents of the rising 
generation. 


31. Elements of Greek Prosody and Metre, 
compiled from the best Authorities, an- 
cient and modern. By Thomas Webb, 
1819. 8vo. pp. 80. Baldwin and Co. 
WE are not unacquainted, in this 

country, with the musick of the fe- 

male voice in Greece; and perhaps, 
have a very imperfect conception of 
the Euphony of the ancient Greek 
language. We only know, from its 
ose use of harsh consonants, 

chiefly using the liquids 2, m, n, r, 

that it is, even from our pronuncia- 

tion, extremely melodious; but we 
always forget the cause which ren- 
ders the natural accentuation of an 
language difficult to foreigners. It 
is this: the organs of speech are ha- 
bituated to a different mode of oral 
action, and hence the difficulty of 

ronouncing the th, as is easily done 
by us. We cannot read Latin verse, 
without converting long syllables into 
short, and vice versd; and we onl 
know of one sentence, which we thin 
is pronounced in the manner of the 
ancient Romans. It is this of Te- 
rence : 


“ Tedet me harum quotidiandrum for- 
marum.” 

We know the story of Dr. Bentley 
and Greek pronunciation : and we do 
not annex a shadow of authenticity 
to it, because Sir William Gell, Dr. 
Clarke, and other learned travellers 
cannot agree in au orthography of 
the names of places, as they are deno- 
minated by the Natives. All, there- 
fore, we can say of Greek Metre (to 
speak out of the line of a 
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and Linguists), is that, like Greek in- 
tellect, it is very subtle aud very 
clever. 

It is the fashion, however, now to 
write Greek verses, that is, to put 
Greek words into measure, for an 
other merit is not attainable; and, 
conceiving Latin to be the substitute 
forauniversal language, and therefore 
sanctioning versification as one me- 
thod of acquiring a copia verborum, 
we do not see how a similar necessity 
can exist in respect to Greek, which 
we are sure is thus only spoiled. For 
our parts, we think, that to waste the 
valuable time of education, in unne- 
cessarily learning words instead of 
things, is more characteristick of the 
Pedant, than of the Philosopher. 

Conceiving, therefore, that an ex- 
cess of Greek knowledge furthers no 
one purpose of business, or elegant 
amusement, or valuable instruction, 
on the contrary, impedes them, we 
are still bound to do justice to elabo- 
rate illustrators ef musical notes which 
nobody can sound, and such is Mr. 
Webb. His book is one of high cha- 
racter, in respect to labour and pains, 
and, we think, likely to be extremely 
serviceable to students in obtaining a 
knowledge of the abstruse subject of 
which it treats. 

We will now give a slight view of 
what will be found in this useful 
volume. 

The first part is occupied with the 
Prosody of the Greek language, com- 
piled from the writings of the most 
approved Critics. A table of Metri- 
cal feet follows the Prosody, and next 
a definition of Metre, in a general 
and specific sense. 

Thedifference between Rhythm and 
Metre is then explained from Quinti- 
lian and other Writers. 

The nine principal Metres are next 
analyzed and exemplified, and the Ca- 
nons of Porson are incorporated in a 
manner which proves the writer to be 
well acquainted with the subject. 
Then follows a Praxis on the different 
Metres, from Theocritus, the Trage- 
dians, and some other Poets; we have, 
lastly, an account of the parts of an- 
cient Tragedy, in which the terms 
Prologue, Episode, Epode, and Cho- 
rus are explained. 

We should not have been thus par- 
ticular if we had not respected the 
labours of Mr. Webb. 


Review.— Catechism of Astronomy. 
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32. A Catechism of Astronomy. By C. 
Irving, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 68. Long. 
man and Co. 


IN our last Volume we had the 
satisfaction of introducing the various 
Catechisms of this indefatigable Wri- 
ter to the notice of our Readers. On 
account of the liberal encouragement 
which these productions have receiv- 
ed, the Author bas been induced to 
continue his exertions; and has issued 
the present little Work, on the prin- 
ciple of Question and Answer, for the 
instruction of the juvenile part of 
the community. The subject is so 
arranged that the Reader, who wishes 
to peruse the whole with rapidity, 
may readily read the Answers only, 
which form a kind of dissertation, 
without the intervention of Questions. 
We will give an example, by extract- 
ing the ‘“ History of Astronomy,” 
and omitting the questions. 

** Astronomy was cultivated by the 
Chinese, Egyptians, Chaldeans, Greeks, 
and Indians, many centuries before the 
Christian wra. The astronomers of anti- 
quity were Pythagoras, Ptolemy, aud 
other Egyptians, Tycho Brahe, and Co- 

rnicus, 

** Inthe Pythagorean system the Sun was 
placed in the centre, round which the 
planets and comets were supposed to 
move from west to east, in elliptical orbits. 
The planets known in the time of Pytha- 
goras, were Mercury, Venus, the Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. Pythagoras 
flourished about 590 years before Christ. 

«* Ptolemy supposed the Earth to be at 
rest in the centre, and round it moved the 
Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, in circular orbits, 
once every day. Ptolemy the Egyptian 
philosopher flourished 130 years B.C. 
To account for the phases of Mercury and 
Venus, the Egyptians supposed the Earth 
to be immoveable in the centre ; then the 
Moon and the Sun, round which moved: 
Mercury and Venus; and, round the 
whole, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

** Copernicus revived the doctrine of 
Pythagoras ; and, with the discoveries of 
Herschel, Olbers, Piazzi, Harding, &c. 
and the proofs adduced in the Newtonian 
philosophy, this system is now universally 
received. Copernicus was a native of 
Poland, and flourished A. D. 1530., 

*« In the Tychonic theory the Earth was 
supposed the centre of the Sun and Moon; 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Sa- 
turn, revolved about the Sun; while the 
Sun and planets moved round the Earth 
once in 24 hours. 

“Tycho Brahe was a Danish philoso- 
pher, avd fourished A. D. 1586, -~ 

the 
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the death of Tycho Brahe, five primary 
planets have been discovered, viz. the 
Georgium Sidus, Vesta, Juno, Ceres, and 
Pallas.” 


The Work is illustrated with two 
very neat engravings; and contains a 
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brief account of the motions, magni- 
tude, periods, distances, and other 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies, 
founded on the laws of gravitation. 

In p. 21, 1. 2, equator is evidently 
a typographical error for poles. 
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Cambridge, Jan. 29.— The subject of 
the Seatonian prize poem for the pre- 
sent year—‘* The Old Age of St. John 
the Evangelist.” 

Feb. 2, The late Dr. Smith’s annual 
prizes of 25/. each, to the two best pro- 
ficients in Mathematics and Natural Phi- 
losophy among the commencing Bache- 
lors of Arts, were on Friday last ad- 
judged to Mr. Henry Melvill, of St. 
John’s College, and Mr. Solomon Atkin- 
son, of Trinity College, the second and 
first Wranglers. 

Members’ Prizes.—The subjects for the 
present year are, for the Senior Bache- 
lors, “* De Origine et Progressu Idolo- 
latrise,—Dialogues. — Middle Bachelors, 
“ Oratio in Laudem Musice,” 





Ready for Publication. 

Index Monasticus ; or, the Abbeys and 
other Monasteries, Alien Priories, Friaries, 
Colleges, Collegiate Churches, and Hospi- 
tals, with their Dependencies, formerly 
established in the Diocese of Norwich and 
the antient Kingdom of East Anglia, sys- 
tematically arranged and briefly described. 
By Ricuarp Taytor, of Norwich. 

Memoirs of the Last Nine Years of the 
Reign of George II. By Horace Wat- 
pore, Earl of Orford. From the original 
MSS. found in the chest left by his Lord- 
ship’s will, to be opened by the first Earl 
of Waldegrave who should attain the age 
of 21 after the year 1800. 

Memoirs of the Life of Anne Boleyn, 
Queen of Henry VIII. By Miss Ben- 
cer, Author of Memoirs of Mrs, Eliza- 
beth Hamilton. 

A History of Northumberland, in Three 
Parts. By the Rev. Joun Hopcson, Se- 
cretary of the Newcastle Antiquarian So- 
ciety.—Vol. V. being the First Part of 
Part III. and containing antient Records 
aud Historical Papers, is already pub- 
lished. —The Second Volume containing 
the History of the Parishes in Castle 
Ward, will be next published. 

The Substance of the Lectures on the 
Antient Greeks, and on the Revival of 
Greek Learning in Europe, delivered in 
the University of Edinburgh. By the late 
Anprew Darzect, Greek Professor. 

A History of the Modes of Belief, usu- 
ally termed the Superstition of the Mid- 
dle Ages, with curious plates. 





A descriptive Catalogue of an exten- 
sive Collection of Books, containing many 
rare editiones principes, and other choice 
and valuable works, as well in manu- 
script as print, collected during several 
successive tours on different parts of the 
Continent. By James Sams, Darlington, 

A Dissertation shewing the Identity of 
the Rivers Niger and Nile; chiefly from 
the authority of the Antients. By Joun 
Duptey, M.A. Vicar of Humberstone and 
Sileby, in the County of Leicester; and 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Observations on the Report of the Earl 
of Sheffield at Lewis Fair, July 26th, 
1820. By James Biscuorr, Author of 
** Reasons for the immediate Repeal of 
the Tax on Foreign Wool,” 

The Third Part of Mr. Bertamy’s New 
Translation of the Bible, translated from 
the Sacred Original Hebrew only. Com- 
pleting the Pentateuch, 





A New Weekly Work is recently com- 
menced, entitled ‘“* The Economist:” to 
be devoted to the Developement of Prin- 
ciples calculated assuredly to banish Po- 
verty from Society, and to the discussion 
of all Questions connected with the Ame- 
lioration of the Condition of Mankind. 





Preparing for Publication. 

The Articles of the Church of England, 
illustrated by copious extracts from the 
Homilies, &c. By the Rev. Wu. Witson, 
B. D. Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 

The late Mr. Martyn’s Controversy 
with the Learned of Persia, exhibiting 
an entire view of the Sophisms of Ma- 
homedanism, with their just refutation. 
By Professor Lee. It will be published 
in both Persian and English. 

Sermons on various subjects. 
Rev. Tuomas Boys. 

Mr. Brirron’s Fifth and concluding 
Volume of * The Architectural Antiqui- 
ties of Great Britain,” consisting of Eighty 
Engravings, representing all the varieties 
in style and peculiarities of our Ecclesi- 
astical Architecture: the same Author 
has commenced his Illustrations and His- 
tory of the “ Cathedral of Oxford,” form- 
ing part of his Cathedral Antiquities of 
Eogland. 


By the 
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A Series of Etchings illustrative of the 
History and Antiquities of Kensington, 
from original Drawings by Robt. Banks, 
comprising many objects ef Antiquity and 
Curiosity in that antient and interesting 
Parish. By Mr. Fautxner. 

* A Quarterly Magazine of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts.” 

“A Magazine of the Fine Arts; or, 
Monthly Review of Painting, Sculpture, 
and embellished Literature.” The First 
Number is to appear in April, previous to 
the London Annual Exhibitions. 

Sketches of the Domestic Institutions 
and Manners of the Romans. 

‘The Fourth Book of Tasso’s ‘“ Jeru- 
salem Delivered ;” being the Specimen 
of an intended New Translation in English 
Spenserian Verse, with a prefatory Dis- 
sertation on existing Translations. De- 
dicated, by permission, to her Grace the 
Duchess of Bedford. By J. H. Wirren. 

A View of the Circulating Medium of 
the Bank of England, from its Incorpo- 
ration to the present Time : including an 
Account of the Profits derived from the 
Bank Restriction Acts, &c, 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the 
Heart. By Henry Reever, M.D. 

The Study of Medicine, comprising its 
Physiology, Pathology, and Practice. By 
Dr. Goon. 

Synopsis of British Mollusca. 
Leacu. 

Poems, entitled, ‘‘ The Last Days of 
Herculaneum, and Abradates, and Pan- 
thea.” By Epwin ATuersTone. 

The Union of the Roses, a Tale of the 
Fifteenth Century, in Six Cantos. 

A Monthly Journal of Medicine, ad- 
dressed principally to unprofessional per- 
sons. By Mr. Havey. 


By Dr. 





Mr. S. Dopp states, that he has a new 
edition of “* The History of Woburn *” in 
contemplation, towards which additional 
matter has been collected.—Although un- 
able to trace the antiquity of the own to 
any higher date than has been already 
mentioned, he designs to bring forward 
new particulars, and to place it in a new 
light. In the account of the Abbey of St. 
Mary, no series uf the Abbots has as yet 
been given; that defect is now remedied, 
and the conventual department altogether 
amplified. The plan of the vicinity is of 
necessity confined, yet any communica- 
tions relating to that department, particu- 
larly as to eminent natives and residents, 
and the history of families, will be thank- 
fully received. The following list of pa- 
rishes which the Work includes, is sub- 
joined, that our Readers may know how 
far this plan extends ; although not strictly 





* See Gent. Mag. vol. XC. ii. 45. 
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limited to these places only :— Aspley- 
Guise, Hudborn Crawley, Ridgemount, 
Lidlington, Marston-Mortaine, Cranfield, 
Millbrook, Maulden, Silsoe (and Flitton), 
Flitwick, Weston-Inge, Harlington, Tod- 
dington, Tingrith, Eversholt, Milton-Bry- 
ant, Hockliffe, Battlesden, Little Brickhill, 
Fenny Stratford, Bow Brickhill, and Leigh- 
ton Beau-desert or Buzzard. 


We give the following particulars 
respecting the progress of the Arctic 
Land Expedition, under Lieut. Frank- 
lin, extracted from a Letter to Pro- 
fessor Jameson, which was read be- 
fore the Wernerian Society of Edin- 
burgh, and printed in Brewster and 
Jameson’s Juurnal. Although it was 
written prior to the Letter inserted 
in page 3, of our last, it will notwith- 
standing be perused with interest. 


*€ After leaving York Fort, the Expedi- 
tion ascended Hayes, Steel, and Hill Ri- 
vers, which, with a series of small lakes, 
and their connecting streams, form one 
continued line of water communication to 
the Painted Stone. Over the low tock, 
which has obtained this name, the boats 
were launched into a rivulet named the 
Echemamis, which we descended till its 
junction with a branch of Nelson River. 
Proceeding up this branch, and passing 
through Play-green and Winnepeg lakes, 
they entered the Saskatchewan, and navi- 
gated it as far as Cumberland House, the 
wintering station of the Expedition. 

“York Fort is situated on a point of 
alluvial land which separates the mouths 
of Hayes and Nelson Rivers. Through- 
out the whole length of Hayes River, the 
country has an uniform low, flat, swampy 
appearance, The soil consists of decayed 
moss, immediately under which there is a 
thick bed of tenacious bluish clay, con- 
taining imbedded rolled stones. The 
stream continually encroaching upon 
some points, and depositing its spoils in 
others, renders its banks alternately steep 
and shelving ; but in general the bed of 
the river is scooped out in this clay to the 
depth of thirty or forty feet. The plain 
above is covered with stunted larches, 
poplars, alders, and willows. Hayes Ri- 
ver is formed by the junction of the Sham- 
mattwa and Steel Rivers; and the latter 
branch’‘is in like manner produced by the 
union of Fox and Hill Rivers. During 
the ascent of Steel River, the banks gra- 
dually increase in height; and in the 
lower part of Hill River, they exceed 300 
feet. These high clayey banks are broken 
into conical hills by the deep ravines 
which open into the river, The travellers 
had no opportanity of judging of the na- 
ture of the interior; but wherever the 








current had worn away the bank, the sec- 
tion 
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tion exhibited only the clay above men- 


tioned, 

* About 90 miles from the sea-shore, 
a ridge of primitive rocks presented it- 
self, crossing the bed of the river, and 
producing a fall termed the Rocky Pas- 
sage. Above this spot, the banks of the 
Hill River gradually decrease in height, 
the channel continuing uniformly rocky, 
and at length the superincumbent clay 
entirely disappears, leaving the rocks on 
the borders of the stream either quite 
naked, or partially covered with soil, and 
clothed with trees. Eight or nine miles 
above the rock-portage, there is a small 
range of conical hills, the most remark- 
able of which is termed the Hill, and 
gives the name to the river. It is from 
500 to 600 feet high. Above this hill, the 
shores were low and rocky, but the woods 
concealed the interior from our view. The 
rocks seem to be primitive ; and the flat- 
ness of the country was ascribed to the 
abundance of the water, which, filling the 
valleys, generally so deep in this forma- 
tion, leaves the summits of the ridges 
alone uncovered. Thirty-five lakes are 
visible from the top of the Hill. No ma- 
terial variety in the appearance of the 
Jand was observed before they arrived at 
the Painted Stone; and even after cross- 
ing into Nelson River, the same species of 
rock was seen exposed. 

«At the entrance of Lake Winnipeg, 
an alluvial stratum again covers the rocks 
to an unknown depth. It differs a little 
from the clay through which Hayes River 
runs, in being of a white colour, and pro- 
bably in containing a considerable portion 
of calcareous matter, Calcareous rocks 
make their appearance in great abundance 
on the Western side of Lake Winnipeg, 
the whole country for at least 300 miles 
along the course of the Suskatchewan ap- 
pearing to be composed solely of them. 
There is a fine section of them at the 
Grand Rapid, near the mouth of the river. 
At this place, the stream forces its way 
through a chasm about 60 feet deep, the 
rocks on each side being disposed in thin 
strata, dipping to the Northward at an 
angle of 10°. The rocks yield readily to 
the conjoined actions of the water and the 


atmosphere, and fall into the river in” 


large cubical fragments, which soon sepa- 
rate in the direction of the strata, into 
layers. The prevailing colour of the 
stone is cream-yellow; and it appears to 
contain a considerable portion of clay, as 
it adheres to the tongue when broken. It 
burns into a very white lime, but it re- 
quires to be a long time exposed to the 
action of the fire. We could not find any 
other rock associated with this limestone, 
nor could we discover any organic remains 
in the rocks in their native situation; but 
some small fragments lying loose amongst 
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the soil, contained shells. The banks of 
the Saskatchewan, for the distance above 
mentioned, are low and swampy, but in 
many places the limestone shows itself 
above the surface. It exhibits a surprising 
uniformity of appearance. 

“« During the winter, an excursion was 
made to Beaver Lake, about 40 miles to 
the Nortbward, and the rocks were still 
found to be calcareous, but of a more 
crystalline texture, and varying in the co- 
lour, and in the direction of the strata. 
On the borders of the lake, there are small 
hills and mural precipices of both red and 
yellow limestone. There are many deep 
rents in the rocks here, and the lake in 
some places is 15 fathoms deep. ’ 

“To the Southward of Cumberland 
House, there is a round-backed bill, about 
40 miles long, which the Expedition had 
not an opportunity of visiting. It is visi- 
bie about 30 miles off, and exhibits an 
even outline ; but we were told, that a 
near approach shows it to be rugged. 
There are several springs at its base, 
which afford a considerable quantity of 
salt. 

“The river was traced about 240 miles 
above Cumberland House to Carlton 
House. There the country is entirely 
alluvial, consisting of extensive sandy 
plains, and nearly destitute of wood, 
These plains, about 200 feet above the 
present bed of the river, appear to have 
been covered at no very distant date, 
From the summit of the plain to the river, 
a regular gradation of three or more banks 
may be traced, showing the height at 
which the river has flowed at different pe- 
riods. Amongst these banks, the river 
shifts its bed continually, encroaching, on 
the one side, on the deep bank of the 
plain, and forming low level points on the 
opposite shore, The other plains are 
dry and sandy, and produce a short grass, 
which supports numerous herds of buffa- 
Joes, But the newer deposits beneath the 
high bank, contain much more vegetable 
matter, and are in general overgrown by 
willows and poplars. 

*““The plains do not extend far to the 
Northward of the Saskatchewan, but they 
reach the base of the rocky mountains on 
the Westward; and on the Southward 
their extent is very great. About ten 
years ago, there were numerous small 
lakes in the neighbourhood of Carlton; 
but since that time, many of them have 
dried up. The older people, too, repeat 
that the waters of the Saskatchewan have 
been gradually diminishing. On the face 
of some of the banks, there are many 
loose stones, precisely similar to the cal- 
careous rocks at the mouth of the river. 

‘Near Edmonston House, about 300 
miles above Carlton House, several beds 
of coal are exposed, one of which was ac- 

cidentally— 
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cidentally set on fire some years ago, and 
still continues burning. 

‘‘The Commander of the Expedition 
was on the Ist June still occupied in pre- 
paring for the journey to the Northward, 
the journey to Carlton having absorbed 
much time.” 

Homer. 

The first manuscript from which the 
Editions of Fomer were made, is of no 
later date than the 10th century. A re- 
cent discovery has taken place in the Am- 
brosiau Library at Milan, of a manuscript, 
consisting of several fragments of the Lliad, 
which appears to be of the 4th century, 
being about six hundred years more an- 
tient than the former, The characters 
are all capitals, and of a square form, 
similar to those of the most refined ages, 
without distinction of words, and without 
accents, or any indications of modern or- 
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lished with sixty paintings on vellum, 
equally antique; the subjects represent 
the principal passages of the Iliad.—M. 
Angelo Maio, Professor at the Ambrosian 
College, has caused the MS. to be printed 
in one volame, with engravings from the 
pictures and the numerous Scholiw which 
accompany them. 


ScuHoia ON JUVENAL. 


M. Cramer, Counsellor of State of Keil, ~ 
has published certain passages of a cu- 
rious MS. which he found two years ago in 
the Library of the Convent of St. Gall. It 
is of the eleventh century, and consists of 
Scholia upon Juvenal ; they have the cha- 
racter of being superior in value and cor- 
rectness to any others now known. This 
programme, which was composed on oc- 
casion of a féte given by the King of 
Denmark, has the title of Specimen nove 


thography. This manuscript is embel- Editionis scholiaste Juvenalis. 
—EE 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Liverroor Mussvum. 


Among several curiosities which have 
lately been presented to the Museum of 
the Liverpool Royal Institution, are two 
specimens of New Zealander’s heads 
brought into this country, and presented 
to the Institution by Captain Anstess. It 
appears that there is a custom among 
the people of the country, perhaps “ bet- 
ter honoured in the breach than the ob- 
servance,” of drying, pickling, or preserv- 
ing the heads of their chiefs or friends 
who have fallen in battle, as a mark of 
honour or attachment. The mode in which 
this process is effected, is by extracting 
the medullary substance and leaving the 
entire skin, which is fastened by a slight 
hoop or ring within the skull. It has the 
perfect appearance of the human coun- 
tenance, and not near so disgusting as 
might be at first supposed. The head, 
like many others, is hollow, the counte- 
nance fixed, and the teeth exhibited as in 
a laugh. It is also quite dry, and not 
the least offensive in the smell or touch. 
The skin has rather a dark and dingy cast, 
and very finely tattooed in the style and 
fashion of the last New Zealand mode. 
The teeth seem very perfect but small, as 
if they had been much worn and used. 
They must undoubtedly have been brave 
warriors in their day, as the frequent 
dinges and fractures in the skulls denote. 
The forehead of the younger Chief is high 
and ample, graced with clusters of luxu- 
riant jet black hair. That of the other is 
a paternal grey, more thin and slight, and 
the features less bold and expressive. The 
hair is quite natural in both, and if we 
may be allowed to judge from the ele- 


gance and pains taken in tattooing, they 
must have been gentlemen of no common 
rank. Owing to the exertions made by 
our Missionaries to destroy the practice, 
we understand the price of heads has been 
considerably raised. These cost 12 gui- 
neas. 
PrevgenTION FROM Damp. 


Mr. John Fosbroke, surgeon, of Ross, 
is in possession of a chemical combina- 
tion, by which buildings, cements, walks, 
painted or damp surfaces, in or out of the 
external air, may, by simple washing, at a 
small expense be preserved from the fu- 
ture growth of obscure vegetation, as the 
green mould, lichens, &c. and even disco- 
loration. 


River Nicer. 


It is said to be ascertained that the Ni- 
ger empties itself into the Atlantic Ocean, 
a few degrees to the Northward of the 
equator. This important fact is confirm- 
ed by the arrival of Mr. Dupuis from 
Africa. This gentleman was appointed 
Consul from this country at Ashantee 
(where Mr. Bowdich resided for some 
time). He is acquainted with the Arabic 
and Moorish languages, and got his intel- 
ligence by conversing with different traders 
with whom he fell in at Ashantee. He 
thought it so important as to warrant his 
voyage home to communicate to Govern- 
ment what he had learnt. 


Rereatinc Musker. 

A New York paper says, ‘‘ The new- 
invented and destructive ‘ Repeating Mus- 
ket’ is calculated to discharge eight single 
balls, in regular succession, within the 

space 
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space of about 16 seconds. The musket 
has two locks, one at the usual place, and 
the other nearly half way down the bar- 
rel; the balls are perforated, and a small 
fuse passes through each, which is lit by 
the previous discharge, and communicates 
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with the cartridge to which it is attached. 
The priming, in the first instance, is set 
fire to by the lock fixed on the barrel, the 
trigger of which is drawn by a wire, and 
the charge in the chamber of the gun may 
be kept in reserve.” 





ANTIQUARIAN 


We have been obligingly supplied with 
the following paper, through the medium 


RESEARCHES. 


At Cleasby, in Yorkshire, there is a 
chapel, in which is a monument with 


of Dr. WappiLove, the present very wor- 
thy Dean of Ripon, in Yorkshire. 
$ SOLI DEO GLORIA 
A.D. MDCCXVI. 
THIS PERPETUAL CURACY OF CLEASBY 
WAS AUGMENTED BY THE GOVERNORS 
OF THE BOUNTY OF QUEEN ANNE, 
WHO GAVE THE SUM OF CC. POUNDS. 
AND BY JOHN LORD BISHOP OF LONDON *, BORN IN THIS PLACE, 
THE ESTATES PURCHASED AND SETTLED TO THIS PURPOSE ARE, 
ONE IN KIRBY FLETHAM OF XXXV 
ANOTHER IN THIS VILLAGE OF XIV POUNDS PER ANNUM. 
THE DEEDS OF CONVEYANCE ARE ENROLLED 
IN THE HIGH COURT OF CHANCERY. 


PEPR-tR-YNETR: + NPE 


As to this inscription in Runic cha- Pheenician inscription in the Spanish Sal- 
racters +, the Dean of Ripon states, that lust. Mr. J. Clark, one of the Vicars 
some of the letters are to be seen in a Choral of Ripon, who has applied him- 


the following inscription ; 





* The Bishop of London here mentioned, was Dr. John Robinson, who it appears 
was born in this place. The omission of the surname in works published by, or 
dedicated to, and in monuments for Bishops, is often to be regretted. Means are 
not always at hand to find who is meant by John Bishop of ——. He was once Bi- 
shop of Bristol, and afterwards of London. It is supposed that the Bishop was 
born of poor parents, but descended from a decayed Gentleman’s family, and that he 
used occasionally to visit the remains of his father’s cottage. From regard to the place 
of his nativity, he not ouly obtained the Queen’s Bounty, with which land has been 
bought, but he rebuilt the Chapel and the Parsonage House, and added a School, 
Having done this, he settled it on the Dean and Chapter of Ripon, in whose patronage 
it now is. Inthe Parliamentary returns, it is said that the School here is endowed with 
16 acres of land in the parish, valued at from 20 to 22/. per ann. for teaching six 
poor boys. It has escaped the great vigilance of Mr. Carlisle, not being mentioned at 
all by him. By the inscription in the Chapel, it should seem that the lands there men- 
tioned, at the least the largest part of them, were appropriated to the Curate, and in- 
deed | believe that Queen Anne’s bounty is given to Churches and Chapels only, not 
to Schools. 

+ The Runic language is that which is generally called the Sclavonic ; being for- 
merly used by the old Goths, Danes, and other Northern nations. The following are 
the Runic characters as they appear in “ Liber Loci Benedicti de Whalley,” a cu- 
rious volume, from which Dr. Whitaker extracted many entertaining articles in his 


“TRE PERP KI 


MY Sa BK Pian 


self 
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self much to the study of the Northern 
languages, gives the following as the let- 
ters meant by these characters : 


MADR.ER.MULTR.AUKA 


“In offering an interpretation of the 
Inscription at the foot of the tablet in 
the Church at Cleasby to the memory 
of John, Lord Bishop of London, it may 
not be improper to premise, that the 
orthography of the Antient Northern Lan- 
guages is very irregular, arising from the 
numerous abbreviations and changes of 
letters made use of by different writers. 
Redundant letters are very frequently 
omitted in Runic characters, where they 
would have been inserted if the writing 
had been the customary mode used. 

** Wormius has given four rules explain- 
ing the modes of abbreviation, and the 
interchanges of the letters, from which it 
appears that in the inscription: 

** Madr is contracted from madur, which 
is itself a contraction from maxdur, homo. 

*< Er is the third person singular of the 
verb er, sum, 

“* Multr is formed from molldar, mould, 
dust, &c. by dropping the redundaot J, 
changieg the d into its cognate letter ¢, 
and omitting the a, which is not sounded, 
the o and u, in pronouncing many Ice- 
landic or Runic words are scarcely distin- 
guishable, The Saxon is molld ; and the 
Gothic, which nearly approaches the pro- 
nunciation, though not the orthography, 
is MMuida, 

«* Auka, the last word, presents some dif- 
ficulty, but it seems from analogy to be 
contracted from auk, et, and aska, cinis ; 
which the following passage from the 
poem entitled ‘ Hervarer Saga,’ as trans- 
lated by Hickes, will serve to illustrate, 


*Gro miog bordner 
Andgrpms spnec 
Mcingiarnar ad 
MMolidar aufa!’ 


© Are the Sons of Andgrym, who de- 
lighted in mischief, now become dust 
and ashes.’ 

“From the above inferences, it seems 
the interpretation of the inscription will 
be, ‘ Man is Dust and Ashes’.” 


Ruins or Pompsi. 


The streets of the city of Pompeii are 
said to be daily disincumbered. Mr. 
Williams, a late traveller, informs us, 
that he entered by the Appian way 
through. a narrow street of small tombs, 
beautifully executed with the names of 
the deceased, plain and legible. At the 
gate was a sentry-box, in which the ske- 
leton of a soldier was found with a lamp 
in his hand. The streets are lined with 
public buildings, the painted decorations 
of which are fresh and entire. There 
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were several tradesmen’s shops also dis- 
covered, such as a baker’s, an oilman’s, 
an ironmonger’s, a wine-shop, with mo- 
ney in the till, and a surgeon’s house, 
with chirurgical instraments. Also, a great 
theatre, a temple of justice, an amphithe- 
atre, 220 feet long, various temples, a 
barrack for soldiers (the col of which 
are scribbled with their names and jests), 
and stocks for prisoners, in one of which 
a skeleton was likewise discovered. The 
principal streets are about 16 feet wide ; 
the subordinate ones from 6 to 10. 





Roman Soxpiers. 


Lately, as some men were digging brick 
earth in a field opposite the West front 
of the Roman camp at Caister, near 
Norwich, they discovered, about five feet 
in depth, the remains of two bodies, which 
were, no doubt, those of Roman soldiers. 
Nothing was entire of them except se- 
veral teeth and a brooch of copper (now 
in the possession of Miss Dashwood), ex- 
cellently preserved, although they cannot 
have been interred less than 1400 years ; 
the time when the Romans left this coun- 
try entirely being A. D. 427. 


Araican ANTIQUITIES. 


Capt. W. H. Smith has completed a 
very extensive survey of the Adriatic, 
the Ionian Islands, the North Coast of 
Africa, and other places in that sea, 
Capt. Smyth, during the time he was em- 
ployed in surveying the Northern Coast 
of Africa, had many interviews with his 
Highness the Bey of Tripoli. At one of 
these audiences Mameluke Reis, the Bey 
of Fezzan, was present, and stated, that 
on his return from an engagement he had, 
to the Southward of Mourzouk, he fell in 
with a ruined City, heaped with the re- 
mains of large edifices, and filled with 
such a number of statues, as to have all 
the appearance of an inhabited place. 
The curiosity of Capt. Smyth induced 
him to prevail on the Bey to allow of 
his visiting the spot, which his Highness 
obligingly permitted, and directed a party 
of Janissaries to accompany him. In 
February 1817, Capt. Smyth accordingly 
took his departure from Tripoli, and in 
three days reached Benuleat, where he 
learnt, that at Ghirza he would find plenty 
of figures of men, women, and children, 
intermixed with camels, tigers, horses, 
dogs, &c. &c. all in stone, to which they 
had been changed by Divine Providence 
as a punishment for their sins. In a few 





days Capt. Smyth and his party arrived 
at Zemzem, after having passed a dreary 
and mountainous country; but instead 
of finding the wonders that had been 
stated, and which were fully thought to 
exist, nothing but a few ill-constructed 
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houses on the break of a rocky hill could 
be discovered, and at a distance a num- 
ber of tombs, constructed in bad taste, 
with ill-proportioned columns and clumsy 
capitals, the frieze and entablatures of 
which were loaded with absurd represen- 
tations of warriors, husbandmen, camels, 
&c. forming the very worst attempt at 
sculpture. The chagrin of a scientific 
mind at such a disappointment may be 
easily conceived, and Capt. Smyth hast- 
ened his return to Tripoli, During his 
journey he learnt from Mameluke Reis 
the first certain information of the death 
of Mr. F. Horneman, a Gentleman em- 
ployed by the African Association for 
prosecuting discoveries in the interior of 
that country, and of whom they had re- 
ceived no account for upwards of 17 years. 
At another audience Capt. Smyth had 
with the Bey, his Highness gave him per- 
mission to examine the ruins at antient 
Leptis, where he succeeded in removing, 
and sending to the British Museum, many 
valuable fragments of antiquity, some fine 
porphyritic columns, many of large dimen- 
sions, and beautiful marble parts of friezes, 
and fragments of statues. In consequence 
of a long conference which Capt. Smyth 
had with the Bey on the practicability of 
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proceeding into the interior of Africa from 
Tripoli, the expedition under the late Mr. 
Ritchie, in which he was accompanied by 
Capt. Lyon, disguised as true Mussulmen, 
was undertaken, which, like all the rest 
that have been attempted, did not reach 
its destination, through the illness and 
privations invariably attendant on such 
enterprizes, but which served to add to 
the geographical knowledge of that quar- 
ter of the world. Captain Smyth speaks 
in the highest terms of the affability of the 
Bey of Tripoli, and the attention he re- 
ceived from his Highness, whom he was 
permitted to visit at all hours. He con- 
verses fluently in the Italian language, 
and understands English, but seldom con- 
verses in it. His Court is represented as 
far more orderly than those of any of the 
other Barbary Powers. 

The Aid sloop of war is fitting with all 
possible dispatch, for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding to the Mediterranean, where Capt. 
Smyth, in co-operation with the members 
of the Austrian and Neapolitan Bureaus, 
will put in effect his excellent design of 
continuing the maritime survey of the 
harbours and coasts of the Mediterranean. 
Lieut, F. W. Beechey is appointed to assist 
Capt. S. in his African researches, 





PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRIES. 


Mr. Tuomas Setsy on Macyetic 
ATTRACTION. 

Were a small hollow glass globe to have 
an artificial magnet thrust into it; or any 
small wood or paper hollow globe and real 
loadstone unarmed, with its North pole at 
10 or 75 degrees North, and its South 
pole at 25 or 20 degrees of North latitude 
on the opposite meridian, it might be tried 
to see if the variations, changings, and 
tremblings of the magnetic needle, in any 
considerable degree, coincided with this 
position of a magnetic power operating 
within the earth, it being not improbable, 
that what may be denominated a bias, 
may consist of a heavy magnetic body 
disposed in that direction through the 
earth; and that it causes bodies, subject 
to its influence, to dispose themselves to a 
similar direction ; and may have been ihe 
first formed and first stated substance of 
our globe, and which would have an elec- 
tive, an attractive, and a disposing virtue. 

There is a mystery in Creation; i. e. 
the formation of bodies out of nothing, 
which we may be well satisfied is beyond 
the powers of the human mind to compre- 
hend; but any thing short of that, we 
may, although not without an excess of 
presumption, endeavour to conceive. As, 
first, a chaotic vast of elements, diffused 

Gent, Mac. February, 1821, 
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throughout a space equal to a system io a 
state approaching to general solution, and 
left to act by its own natural virtues and 
properties, which has been appropriately 
termed the power of God. The Sun, 
through the same power of God, formed 
itself in the centre, and by its motion 
caused the matter or material particles in 
the whole space to follow or circulate 
round at a vast distance. I shall confine 
myself to, or propose it to others, to consi- 
der in what manner the different particles 
of matter, in a resolved or nearly resolved 
state, put into circular motion by gravita- 
tion to a revolving centre, would act on 
each other in the disposal of bodies of dif- 
fering properties, into one consolidated 
mass Or masses, so as to form terrestrial 
planets at a distance from fire. 

In the first place, there will be a con- 
gregation of them by affinities and gravi- 
tation, or attraction to each other, the 
shooting of salts, &c. 

In the second place, there will be an 
aggregation of these by attraction and dif- 
fering velocities ; their velocities being 
proportionate to their specific gravities 
and respective magnitudes, on a principle 
that revolution is caused by gravitation to 
a revolving centre (a principle and effect I 
submit to the consideration of men of 

science), 
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science), because the quantity of their 
velocity gained by their descent being the 
greater, their distances after passing the 
centre will be the greater also. But the 
specifically heavier particles, by coming 
into contact with the specifically lighter, 
will soffer commutation of weights and 
magnitudes therewith, and fall nearly 
into one orbit. 

And in the third place, these masses, 
by differing somewhat in revolving velo- 
city, will in time come, by slow degrees, 
within each other’s attraction, and coalesce 
or adhere. 

Affinities, operating in resolved matters, 
before all others (and we may account 
magnetism one, indeed the principal one, 
from its quick operation in perfect still- 
ness and cold, and its carrying with it 
particles of the grossest kind, which have 
almost no other affinity), will cause each 
nucleus to be considerably homogeneous, 
but not perfectly so, because gravitation 
or attraction will have been coexistent, 
and collect other or heterogeneous sub- 
stances. But the magnetic virtue being 
the first, most operative, farthest seeking, 
and disposing, will have acquired the 
greatest force; nearly exhausted a vast 
space of this virtue, and become the first, 
largest, and almost homogeneous nucleus. 

The coalescence of all these nearly ho- 
mogeneous aggregations of matter, will 
form one large heterogeneous mass, whence 
will issue an exody or departure of water 
and vapours through the chemically gene- 
rated heat of the admixture, and which 
will rest over it as an ocean and an at- 
mosphere, whereby vegetable and animal 
life can exist. 

We may conclude, that the heavy side 
containing the great magnet or loadstone 
in all the planets, fronted towards the Sun 
by gravitation; or, perhaps, fronted a 
little between a central direction and the 
direction forward, in orbit, before rotation 
began: and that the line of the magnetic 
virtue then, in our own planet at least, 
stood upright along the meridian fronting 
the Sun, or nearly so, and parallel to the 
pole of the ecliptic or axis of the earth’s 
revolution; or, perbaps, parallel to the 
axis of the Sun, which is only at an angle 
of eight degrees therefrom, and is the axis 
of the whole system ; but the line might 
run deep into the interior of the earth. 

The earth, or first nucleus thereof, 
would not at first have been quite globu- 
lar, yet the line of magnetic virtue might 
even then have been perpendicular to the 
plane of revolution, or to the plane of the 
Sun’s equator (which is but 8 degrees 
therefrom) in its whole length, aud stood 
right North and South, precisely in that 
part of the present Northern hemisphere 
of the earth which may be supposed to be 
the heaviest and most prominent part ; 
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and in which lay the bias, to which I at- 
tribute the inclination of the pole when ro- 
tation began. Thus the present North 
pole of the earth would have been then 
but 55 degrees North, on the frout or 
magoetical meridian fronting the Sun, 
which would have been vertical over the 
heads of the Indus; the magnetic pole, 
but from 70 to 75 degrees North of the 
vertical Sun, on the same magnetical me- 
ridian fronting the Sun ; Hudson’s Bay 
the most Northerly point; and the mag- 
net, by having its Southern extremity deep 
seated in the interior of the earth, might 
stand upright North and South, its line 
being perpendicular to the plane of the 
earth’s orbit ; i. e. parallel to the pole of 
the ecliptic or circle of the earth’s revolu- 
tion. 

But when rotation began, then the 
poles of the earth and line of the magnet 
were thrown (by the circle of greatest 
diameter becoming the equator or plane 
of rotation; the bias alone in this heavy 
quarter causing the inclination of pole 
and plane) from the perpendicular of the 
plane of revolution into their present posi- 
tion, inclined thereto 23$ degrees. 

There is said to be a mystery in the 
formation of artificial magnets ; that is to 
say, a part of the operation, although 
found necessary, cannot be rationally ac- 
counted for, such as the holding of them 
in a certain position relatively to the car- 
dinal points, or at a certain elevation ; 
yet, after they are made, they will act, 
although varied from that position. So 
in the natural original magnet, its virtue 
was in a kind of free space, disposed to 
act iv a line North and South; and al- 
though now varied therefrom, whether we 
account the pole of the earth the pole of 
the ecliptic, or the pole of the Sun North, 
continues to act in its present line. 

When diurnal rotation commenced, the 
axis and rotation of the World, as I have 
elsewhere observed, was regulated by the 
operation of the Sun’s attraction on the 
circle of greatest diameter, holding the 
inward more than the outward side, the 
latter rolling forward over, which circle 
becoming the equator, the poles and axis 
are consequently perpendicular thereto, 
the equator being in the plane of rotation. 

The pole of the ecliptic, or perpendicu- 
lar of the plane of the earth’s orbit or 
course, is 234 degrees from the pole of the 
earth’s rotation ; that is, their axes are at 
an angle of 234 degrees from each other : 
this arises from the bias alone, inclining 
the axis of the earth thus much. 

The magnetic pole, or north end of the 
great magnet in the earth, is nearly ascer- 
tained to be 15 or 20 degrees from the 
North pole of the earth’s rotation, or 
North end of the earth’s axis; but its 
angle, or the direction of the line of its 
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virtue (for it cannot be well called its 
axis) is yet uncertain; as for instance, 
whether it run to within 15 or 20 degrees 
of the South pole, on the opposite meri- 
dian, that is, through the whole diameter 
of the earth passing through the centre, 
or whether its direction be only through a 
part of the earth to the oppesite meridian, 
even to the North of the equator, and no- 
thing near to the centre nor yet to the 
surface ; or if in any other line Southerly. 

Nor is its length indefinite, like others 
which are only imaginary poles, but con- 
fined to limits short of the diameter of 
the earth, and possibly short of the semi- 
diameter. 

The tremulous motion of the needle 
may be attributable to its unavailing 
efforts to dispose its whole length along 
the magnet from its North to its South ; or 
perhaps, to a conflict between this lateral 
inclination to the magnet, and its gravita- 
tion to the centre of the earth, the one I 
suppose lying higher than. the other. 

| Yet the particular situations in which 
this tremulous motion prevails, may be 
those between bodies differing in their 
proportional plenitude of an invisible 
fluid, or active fiery spirit of the electric 
kind (the receipt, carriage, delivery, and 
return from delivery whereof, will cause 
motion, the quickness of which will be 
proportionate to the size of the moving 
body, and the disproportionate plenitude 
of the resting bodies, so that the smaller 
the needle and the less its friction, the 
more frequent will be iis passages) and 
perhaps, most of all, to presently existing, 
temporary, subterraneous fires ; the mo- 
tion not a little resembling the exody or 
departure of heat. 

’ Northern polarity ceases when the needle 
is to the North of the North end of the ter- 
rene magnet, the dip of the North end 
of the needle shewing that the magnet is 
beneath it, but the needle may dip to any 
part of the great magnet in proportion to 
its nearness to it ; and, possibly, in some 
degree to its parallelism thereto, also. 

This little favours the supposed stellar 
influence, yet there may be a trembling 
towards the North pole of the Sun; i, e. 
to the true North pole of the system. 

Each planet and satellite may have its 
magnet, to preserve its length of axis, and 
prevent its running into a plane, like the 
double ring of Saturn ; and were that ring 
even yet to possess sufficient terrestrious 
matter and liquidness enough to permit 
the formation of a magnetical nucleus, 
and although it should commence along 
the flat, it possibly, if not probably, would, 
in time, gain a perpendicular polarity 
when the magnetical nucleus became 
large enough and loose enough to follow 
its disposition to parallelism, and place its 
line of virtue parallel to the axis of the 
Sun; or iu case of being itself but a 
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secondary, then parallel to the axis of its 
primary planet. In using an armed load- 
stone, I find parallelism a virtue as power- 
ful as polarity, and that additions gene- 
rally add more to its length than to its 
breadth, and that loading it with iron 
increases the power of its virtues ; so that 
out of the terreous substances, if any there 
were in the flat ring of Saturn, the fer- 
reous would be the first attracted to the 
nucleus, and these would add most to its 
length North and South, by being most 
attracted by the poles; and the others 
falling thereon, by simple gravitation 
would cover all to a sort of round, yet ra- 
ther broader than long, till time, through 
central attraction, a fluid covering, and 
others of Nature’s operations, should 
make it a complete planet or satellite. 

First, supposing the San’s axis to be 
magnetic, it will be shorter than the full 
diameter, because its place is through one 
of the limbs only ; and assuming that the 
line of axis and the line of magnetism is 
the same (which is assuming rather too 
much), and that the virtue at the poles is 
equal, then magnetical lines forming 
themselves at any distance within the 
system, will have no peculiar affinity to 
either pole, but a repulsive one to being 
reversed ; and parallelism will be the re- 
sult, their velocity not permitting them to 
approach nearer to the centre. 

Quick violent strokes of a hammer dis- 
order, change, weaken, or even destroy 
the poles of loadstones; while pressing, 
arming, or loading them properly, pre- 
serves their poles, and greatly increases 
their power, The terrene magnet enjoys 
all these advantages, and is, perhaps, 
little subj-et to disadvantages; earth- 
quakes alone, to our knowledge at least, 
from experience, having the power of 
shaking or striking it. No doubt the de- 
scent of immense bodies from the heavens, 
of the nature of meteoric stones, might 
possibly shake this foundation of magne- 
tic power, and injure, if not destroy it, at 
least for a time. But that which is most 
powerful towards its destruction is fire, 
which discharges all the magnetic virtue ; 
and this last fact is presumptive evidence 
that the foundations of the earth were laid 
without fire, and that they never have ex- 
ceeded a very moderate degree of heat. 

Tuomas Sgxsy. 
Earle, near Wooler, Jan. 1821. 


Royat Society. 


At the sitting of the Royal Society on 
the 8th of February, Captain Kater read 
an interesting paper on the subject of the 
volcano which he has discovered in the 
mcon. On examining the dark part of 
the moon through a telescope, he per- 
ceived a bright spot resembling a star ; 
and subsequent observations convinced 
him it was a volcano, 
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SELECT POETRY. 





LINES ON MY BIRTH-DAY, 
Fed. 14, 1821. 
ONCE more I tune the vocal shell, 
To bid the Muse a long farewell. 

The friendly Muse, whose plaintive lay 
Has sooth’d the toil ofmanyaday, _ 
“¢ Delights no more.””—The eye grown dim, 
The nerves unstrung, the tottering limb, 
The sluggard pulse, the aching head, 
The tear involuotary shed, 

Are warnings graciously design’d, 
To tranquillize the busy mind. 

Death, the fell Tyrant, levels all : 
Alike Kings, Nobles, Peasants, fall. 
Thus Infant Blossoms fade away, 

And Antient Friendships thus decay. 


All this 1 feel—and grateful own 
The thousand blessings I have known ; 
And numerous comforts still are mine, 
Which round a Parent’s heart entwine, 
And vital energies bestow, 

Alleviate pain, and banish woe. 


Six years beyond the little span 
Allotted to the age of man 
This daycompletes. Grant, Lord of Heaven ! 
A few bright hours in Seventy-seven ! 
But—if my earthly race is run, 
I rest content—** Thy Will be done !” 


Highbury Place. J.N, 





Written on the Grave of Mark Slingsby, 
at Newport-Pagnel, Sept. 5, 1810. 
STRANGER ! with no unholy tread 
Pollute this mansion of the dead : 
Stranger! whoe’er thou art, draw near, 
Here may’st thou shed the sacred tear; 
Whate’er thy name, whate’er thy fate, 
Thou ow’st a tribute to the great : 
If, reckless of our hero’s fame, 
Thou stand’st unconscious of that claim ; 
If no ambition fires the blood, 
Thou ow’st a tribute to the good ; 
And here, from all intrusion free, 
Pay the sweet meed of Loyalty. 
Ask’st thou for whom these tears are 
shed ? 
Great Slingsby slumbers with the dead. 
J.T. M. 





On Capt. Lyon’s being appointed to the 
Fury, attached to the North West Ex- 
pedition. 

rPHOUGH the Lyon we know is a valorous 

creature, 
It is yet unaccountably droll, 

That one now should be found so to alter 

his nature, 
From the Trepics to roam to the Pole / 


Yet though amidst ice he has ne’er been a 
ranger, 
But e’er coveted climes that are warm, 
He now has a comrade to Parry off danger, 
And in safety proteet him from harm ! 


And lest if those feats so high-priz’d he 
forget all, 
Which of Afric for years he has done, 
A Fury attends him, instead of the Jackall, 
And Mount Hecla instead of the sun. 





Mr. Ursan, Feb. 1. 
HE following lines are a literal Trans- 

lation from a MS Latin Poem. The 
subject is a young Hindoo female im- 
molating herself on the pyre of her de- 
ceased Husband. 





Lugubria ad calum tollens insignia mor- 


tis, &c. ALrntrus. 
RAIS’D is the pyre, and to the vaulted 
skies [rise ; 


In mournful grandeur death’s insignia 
High on its top the warrior’s arms are cast, 
Thesad memorials of toils long-since past; 
While his gay vests, with art embroider’d 

round, [ground. 
In useless pomp o’erspread the foaded 
Not now as erst a tardy victim borne, 


The altar spurning with reluctant horn, 
But with a mind that scorn’d all dull 


delay, 
Conscious of future fate she urg’d her 
way, [betray,. 


Nor fear her looks, nor fear her words 
Her own bold hands compose the mourn- 
ful wreath, [death ;— 
And seek to add fresh honours to her 
But when she views her husband’s blood- 
less cheek, [must speak, 
And firm-clos’d lips, that now no more 
The sudden sight bids female cares return, 
And wonted flames her inmost bosom burn ; 
Then on his pallid lips her lips she plac’d, 
Her circling arms his death-cold form 
embrac’d, 


*€ Depriv’d of me,” she cries, “ and shalt 
thou 

A lonely wanderer thro’ a vale of woe? 

Shall I survive thee, here despised remain, 

Scorn of the world, and to my race a stain? 

With thee thy quiver and resulting ¥ bow, 

And faithful darts shall pierce the shades 
below, 

Thro’ the same fires shall follow where 
you move, 

And e’en in Hell thy wonted guard shall 
prove. 





* Tladsvrove tokov. 
But 
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But say, sball I, thy dearer half, oh! say, 

Shall I refuse to smooth thy rugged way ? 

Shall I await, till tardy Nature doom 

My time-worn corse to share thy widow’d 
tomb— 

Survive till chance some far, far-distant 
day 

Shall slowly bear my sad remains away? 


She said, and sudden wav’d her hand on 
high, [sky, 
Loud female howling fill’d both earth and 
Flame-breathing torches lit the funeral 
pyre, tare} 
While to the skies dark wreaths of smoke 
And loud laments and circling globes of 
fire. 
Involving clouds her boastful words fulfil, 
Yet e’en in death suz stands exulting still. 





A TRIBUTARY ODE 
To the Literary Merits of the late Adam 
Glendenning, Mathematician, Yarmouth, 
who died December ith, 1820, aged 52. 


By Davip Service, 
Author of the ‘Caledonian Herd Boy,’ &c. 


HILD of study, science, learning, — 
Great attainments, quick discerning, 
Meekly shining, ne’er presuming, 
Friendly, pleasant, unassuming : 
Gone thou art, to brighter spheres, 
Where new wonders strike thy sight ; 
Locke and Newton (thy compeers) 
Burn with intellectual light ! 


Science’ flow’ry fields exploring, 
Still expanding, higher soaring ; 
Geometric problems rearing, 
Algebraic numbers clearing : 
Mathematic skill was thine, 
And the strength of fluxions too ; 
Philosophic laurels twine 
Bays uofading on thy brow. 


See the sacred Nine conspiring, 
Emulous for thy attiring, 

In their classic vestments glowing, 
Tyrian wove, and splendid flowing : 
Greatly shone thy manly walk, 
But disrob’d, alas! we cry, 
Vain as shadows mortals stalk, 

Born to live, and then to die ! 


Hebrew, Latin, Greek, Surveying, 
French, Accompts, and Curves, conveying ; 
Conic Sections, Mensuration, 
Logic, Rhetoric, Navigation : 
Thy capacious mind contain’d 
Cyclopedia in thyself ; 
Modesty the weight sustain’d, 
Scorning praise and earthly pelf. 


So from rich Peruvian Nation, 

Come galleons across the ocean; 

Stor’d with treasures homeward sailing, 
O’er the boist’rous waves prevailing ; 


Spreading wealth to thousands round, 
(Golden fleeces poets give) 

Scholars, like galleons are found, 
Batter’d barks themselves they live! 


Books are cabinets enfolding, 
Gems intrinsic, worth beholding ; 
Students them unlock with pleasure, 
Feed like misers on their treasure : 
Every author something yields, 
To the general stock of lore ; 
Cultivate these fertile fields, 
And you find the hidden ore. 


With his books the man surrounded, 
Questions deep and learn’d propounded ; 
Oft secluded, lonely wand’ring, 
By the Delphian books meand’ring. 
Now the blue cerulean sky 
Captivates his studious mind ; 
“« Worlds unnumber’d” meet his eye, 
Impell’d, attracted, and combined. 


But Religion’s hand propelling, 
Adverse tides and winds repelling, 
Leads to shores of peaceful landing, 
Fields of vernal bliss commanding : 
There the scholar learns to trace 
Scenes of wonder great and new ; 
Wrapt on wings of glorious grace, 
Far beyond where angels fiew. 


There, O Muse! pursue Glendenning, 
Whilst these friendly lines are penning ; 
Crown’d with joy, seraphic winging, 
Glad his harp to mercy stringing ; 
On the heights of love sublime, 
Past a world of care and woe; 
Hark! salvation’s notes they chime, 
Notes which spirits only know, 


Sweet his friendship was, and cheering ; 
Be his mem’ry long endearing ; 
Literature and arts shall miss him, 
And his friends lament and bless him : 
Past, his learned life of toil, 
Set, his sun with pleasing rays ; 
Heav’n repays his midnight oil, 
God at home his soul surveys ! 








Lines written at Weston-super-Mare, 
in October 1818. 


At Weston, on the Severn sea, 

I rove about at liberty ; 
The camp at Worlebury explore, 
And think of Rome, and days of yore ; 
Of centuries long pass’d and gone, 
When Britain had no Wellington : 
While Contemplation, silent maid, 
Affords her unobtrusive aid.— 
Thy lofty promontory Brean, 
From Weston is distinctly seen ; 
And Uphill Church, and Shipham too, 
And Mendip hills appear in view. 
Near Anchor-head you next discern, 
The rude disjointed rock of Bearn, 

Where— 
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Where—(hostile to the finny fry) 
The Fisher hangs his nets to dry. 
The Sister Holmes rise full in sight, 
One, ’mid incumbent shades of night, 
Distinguish’d by the Beacon light ; 
From treacherous shoal, and danger near, 
To guard the wave-worn mariner.— 
Northward the Flats of Clevedon spread, 
And coppic’d cliffs of Portishead : 
While, mingling with the nether skies, 
Cambria’s gigantic mountains rise. 

D. Casaner. 





TO WOMAN. 
Air—“In Infancy our Hopes and Fears,” 


N pity to man’s hapless state 
Your gentler sex was fram’d, 

You reconcil’d him to his fate, 
His fiercer passions tam’d. 

His happiness your care employs, 
For him with love you glow, 

In vain he’d seek for purer joys 
Than those from you that flow. 


In each afflicting scene of life 
Your tenderness upholds 

Man’s drooping heart, with care at strife, 
And brighter views unfolds. 

Hail! loveliest gift of Heav’n! design’d 
Man’s fleeting hour to cheer, 

To soothe his grief-perturbed mind, 
And chase affliction’s tear. 


Into your bosoms (sacred seat !), 
Whence gentler virtues rise, 

May no vile arts insinuate 
The worm that never dies ! 

And oh ! life’s troubled voyage o’er, 
May ye, in Virtue’s train, 

Be safely landed on that shore, 
Where joys eternal reign ! R. 


ee 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 3. 
I COPY the following Song, published 
at Oxford in 1662, intending at a 
future period to transmit a notice of 
the curious “ Shew,” or Farce, in which 
it is introduced. 
ARISTIPPUS is better in every letter 
Than Faber Parisiensis, 
Than Scotus, Sonciuas, and Thomas Aqui- 
nas, 
Or Gregory Gandavensis, 
Than Cardan and Ramus, than old Pa- 
ludanus, 
Albertus, and Gabriella, 
Than Pico Mercatus, or Scaliger Natus, 
Than Nypbus or Zabarella. 
Hortado, Trombetus, were fools with To- 
letus, 
Zonvardus, and Will de Hales, 
With Occam, Javellus, and mad Arga- 
zellus, 
Philoponus, and Natalis. 
The Conciliator was but a mere prater, 
And so was Apollivaris, 
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Jandunus Plotinus, the dunce Eugubinus, 
With Thasius, Savil, and Suarez. 
Fonseca Durandus, Baconus Holandus, 
Perierius, Avienture ; 
Old Trismegistus, whose volumes have 
mist us, 
Ammonius, Bonaventure, 
Mirandula Comes, with Proclus and Somes, 
And Guido the Carmelita; 
The nominal schools, and the college of 
fools, 
No longer is my delighta. 
Hang Brerewood and Carter in Crack- 
enthorpe’s garter, 
Let Keckerman too bemoan us ; 
Pll be no more beaten for greasy Jack 
Seaton, 
Or conning of Sandersonus. 
The censure of Cato’s shall never amate 
us, 
Their frosty beards cannot nip us, 
Your ale is too muddy, good sack is our 
study, 
Our tutor is Aristippus. E. 





EPITAPH 
On Sir Evernarv Dicsy, who was exe- 
cuted in 1604 for being implicated in 
the Gun- ler Plot. 
TREAD lightly, stranger, ’neath this sa- 
cred mould, 
A Digby sleeps, by perjur’d traitors sold. 
He only dar’d oppose a Tyrant’s laws, 
And suffer nobly in Religion’s cause. 
Ill-fated Everard, hapless was thy lot, 
To perish for a race that low’d thee not. 
Brave noble, thou wert something more 
than man, 
And, Protestants, deny it if you can. 
M 





EPIGRAM 
By Grocyne, one of the Revivors of Learn- 
ing at the Reformation. 
From the Greek. 
ME nive candenti petit mea Julia; rebar 
Igne carere nivem ; nix tamen ignis 
erat. 
Sola potes nostras extinguere, Julia, flam- 
mas, 
Non nive, non glacie, sed potes igne 
pari. 

The same attempted in English. By the 
Rev, Rosert Smytu, Rector of Wood- 
ston, Huntingdonshire, 1751, 

AT me a snow-ball hot did Julia throw ; 

Strange force of contraries ; what! fire in 

snow? 

Ah me! I wot not, snow could heat im- 


part, 

And yet this ball, like lightning, pierc’d 
my heart. 

O Julia, thou alone thy rage canst tame— 

Not adding snow to snow, but flame to 
flame. 


HISTO- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, Jan. 23. 

The King’s Speech passed off without 
much discussion, The Address, in answer 
to his Majesty’s Speech, was moved by 
the Earl of Belmore, and seconded by 
Lord Prudhoe.—Earl Grey said, he should 
not oppose the Address, though there were 
parts of it with which he could not agree ; 
the principal of which was the unsatisfac- 
tory way in which both the Speech and 
the Address referred to the affairs of the 
South of Italy. He could not agree with 
the mention made in the Speech, of the 
increased prosperity of the country; for 
though the trade and manufactures might 
have improved a little, the Agricultural 
Interest was in a state of severe distress ; 
and he hinted that he would call the at- 
tention of the House to some measure for 
its relief.—Lord Liverpool said, this branch 
of the national distress had not been over- 
looked by Ministers; but he deprecated 
any anticipations of benefit to be pro- 
duced by any kind of legislative provi- 
sions whatever. These subjects, generally 


tion a salary of 5000/. a year was attach- 
ed, had not vacated his seat. In reply, 
the Right Hon. Gentleman declared that 
he received no salary at all. Mr. We- 
therell’s motion was ultimately lost, by a 
majority of 94 in favour of Ministers ; the 
numbers being, for the motion 169, against 
it 291.—Mr. G. Bankes then proceeded to 
move an Address to his Majesty, in an- 
swer to the Speech. The Address was 
seconded by Mr. Brown, and, after some 
observations by Mr. Curwen and Mr. 
Tierney, which were replied to by Lord 
Castlereagh, it was agreed to without a 
division. 





House or Commons, Jan, 24. 

Various Petitions were presented from 
different parts of the country on the sub- 
ject of the recent proceedings against her 
Majesty, and strongly condemning the 
conduct of Ministers. Incidental discus- 
sions arose upon several of them. Lord 
Castlereagh distinctly stated, that it was 
not intended to institute any new pro- 





speaking, should be left to th Ives ; 
because for once that legislative inter- 
ference did good, it might in nine other 
cases domischief.—Lord Holland put some 
questions to Lord Liverpool, whether we 
had any accredited Minister at Naples; 
and whether we had made any remon- 
strance to Austria and the Allies against 
their interference with the liberties of in- 
dependent States ; especially with those 
of Naples.—Lord contended, 
that the Speech was sufficiently explicit ; 
and that in due time the proper informa- 
tion, and documents relative to these mat- 
ters, would be laid before Parliament. 
His Lordship said, that the reduction to 
be proposed in the Army would render any 
increase of the National Debt unneces- 
sary during the year. The Address was 
agreed to without a division. 





In the Commons the same day, Mr. 
Wetherell moved for copies of all Collects 
and Liturgies since the reign of James the 
First; and also for copies of the Collects 
and Liturgies under the Act of Unifor- 
mity ; as well as the Order of Council for 
omitting her Majesty’s name in the Li- 
turgy. Upon this motion a long and spi- 
rited conversation took place, in the course 
of which Mr. Hume called on Mr, Ba- 
thurst to explain how it was that he, hav- 
ing accepted the appointment of President 
of the Board of Countroul, to which situa- 





dings against her Majesty, but they 
did not contemplate that, by adopting 
such a step, the measures already adopt- 
ed and carried into effect were to be done 
away.—Mr. Brougham said, the Noble 
Lord’s course was nothing less than pro- 
ceeding to inflict punishment on her Ma- 
jesty, as if she had been actually found 
guilty. 





House or Lorps, Jan. 25. 

Some strong animadversions were made 
in the House of Peers on the conduct of 
those High Sheriffs of Counties, who had 
refused to call County Meetings, when 
the object was to petition for restoring the 
Queen’s name to the Liturgy, and to give 
her all her other rights. The High She- 
riffs of Kent and Cheshire were particu- 
larly mentioned ; and Lord Grosvenor in- 
timated his intention of obtaining the 
strictest enquiry into the conduct of the 
latter, at the late meeting in Chester, 
where bis Lordship moved a counter Ad- 
dress. 





In the Commons the same day, a 
number of Petitions from most parts of the 
kingdom were presented, expressing the 
opinion of the petitioners as to the late pro- 
ceedings against her Majesty, praying for 
Parliamentary Reform, and the dismissal 
of Ministers.—Lord 4. Hamilton made a 
speech relative to the omission of the 
Queen’s name in the Liturgy, and con- 
cluded 
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cluded by moving, that the Order in 
Council for that purpose was ill-advised 
and inexpedient.—Mr. Robinson replied 
to Lord A. Hamilton ; but said, that he 
would not meet the milk-and-water mo- 
tion of the Noble Lord by a direct nega- 
tive; and accordingly he moved, as an 
amendment, that this House do adjourn.— 
Mr, Wetherell contended that by both the 
Common and Statute Law, the Queen had 
rights and privileges, independent of the 
will or pleasure of the King; and that 
the right of having her name inserted in 
the Liturgy was one of these ; inasmuch 
as by the Act of Uniformity, the names 
and titles of the Royal Family in the 
Church Service, were only to be altered or 
exchanged, not omitted or expunged.— 
The Attorney and SolicitorGeneral replied, 
aud several other Members delivered their 
sentiments. The House then divided on 
Mr. Robinson’s Amendment for an Ad- 
journment. For the Amendment 310; 
against it 209—- Majority for the Ad- 
journment 101. The House then ad- 
journed at seven o’clock in the morning. 





House or Commons, Jan, 31. 

A number of Petitions were presented, 
urging the insertion of her Majesty’s 
name in the Liturgy, and a full invest- 
ment of all her rights and privileges, as 
Queen Consort; some animated conver- 
sation took place on presenting them.— 
Mr. P. Grenfell, heretofore a determined 
opponent of Parliamentary Reform, read 
his recantation, and declared his convic- 
tion—a conviction founded on the vote of 
Saturday morniog last—that the House of 
Commons, as now constituted, did not 
speak the sentiments of the People. 

Lord Castlereagh moved, that the House 
should go into a Committee on that part 
of His Majesty’s Speech at the opening of 
Parliament, which recommended a provi- 
sion to be made for the Queen.—Mr. 
Brougham rose, and read a Message from 
her Majesty, in which she declared, that 
she could accept of no provision until her 
name should be inserted in the Liturgy. 
—Lord Castlereagh said, her Majesty need 
feel no alarm on that score ; for if Parlia- 
ment should enable the Crown to make a 
provision, she had an undoubted right to 
accept or refuse it as she thought proper. 
—Mr. Western declared, that he would 
not consent to vote a shilling of the public 
money until the distresses which prevailed 
throughout the country were thoroughly 
enquired into.—Mr. Tierney replied to 
Lord Castlereagh, and was followed by 
Lord Folkestone, who moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House.—After some observa- 
tions from Mr. W. Lamb, Mr. Brougham, 
and others, the House went into the Com- 
mittee, the motion for adjournment being 


negatived without a division. In the 
Committee the sum of 50,0002. was mov- 
ed by Lord Castlereagh as an allowance to 
the Queen.—Mr. H. Sumner proposed, as 
an amendment, that 30,000/. should be 
substituted. This amendment, however, 
was negatived, and the original proposi- 
tion for 50,000/. was agreed to without a 
division. 


Feb. 1. Lord J. Russell brought in his Bill 
for disfranchising Grampound : it was read 
the first time:—On the Report of the Re- 
solution for granting 50,000I, to the Crown, 
to make a separate provision for her Ma- 
jesty being brought up, Mr. H. Sumner 
moved, that the sum should be but 30,000/. 
per annum. Upon this some debate arose ; 
but Mr, Sumner’s amendment was ulti- 
mately negatived without a division. 


Feb. 5. The Marquis of Tavistock 
brought forward his motion for a Resolu- 
tion of Censure on Ministers, for their 
conduct respecting the Queen. The Noble 
Marquis prefaced his motion with a speech, 
in which he refrained from every thing 
which had the slightest appearance of 
invective ; confining himself entirely to 
the expediency and necessity of the mea- 
sure. In the course of his address he de- 
clared that, should the House negative his 
motion on the present occasion, he should 
give them no more trouble on this subject, 
but retire from a contest in which the 
Noble Lord’s (Castlereagh) voice was 
every thing, and the expression of senti- 
ments on the part of the People went for 
nothing.—The Noble Marquis was an- 
swered at some length by Mr. Bathurst ; 
who was followed by Mr. Whitmore in sup- 
port of the motion. The motion was op- 
posed by Mr. Bankes, on the ground that 
it had for its object to effect a change in 
the servants of the Crown ; and was sup- 
ported by Sir James Mackintosh, and others. 
After several Gentlemen had delivered 
their sentiments, the Debate was, at one 
o’clock, on the motion of Mr. Bennet, ad- 
journed to the next day. 





Feb. 6. After an extended discussion 
on the Marquis of Tavistock’s motion, the 
cry for the question became exceedingly 
loud, and the gallery was cleared for the 
division, without the usual formality of a 
reply from the Marquis of Tavistock.— 
The numbers were:—Ayes 178; Noes 
324—Majority in favour of Ministers 146. 
Adjourned at a quarter hefore Seven 
o’clock in the morning. 


Feb. 9. The Queen’s Provision Bill 
was read a second time without any dis- 
cussion, Lord Castlereagh being absent in 
consequence of indisposition. 


Feb. 
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Feb. 12. A conversation took place be- 
tween Mr. Litiledale, Sir C. Burrell, and 
others, on the presenting a Petition on 
the subject of Finance, and the expe- 
diency of reducing the Interest paid to 
the Fundholders.—Mr. Curwen repeated 
his former declaration of opinion, that a 
reduction of the Interest ought to take 
place; this doctrine was strongly opposed 
by Mr. Littledale, Mr. Grenfell, and Sir C. 
Burrell, as a breach of public faith.—The 
first Hon. Gentleman recommended a tax 
on funded property, and a moderate 
Land-tax ; whilst Sir C. Burrell suggested 
the propriety of a duty of 1s. per cent. ou 
all transfers of Stock, which, he said, 
would produce an annual revenue of be- 
tween three and four millions. 

Lord J. Russell brought forward his 
motion for committing the Grampound 
Disfranchisement Bill; and for transfer- 
ring the right of Election to Leeds.—Mr. 

. Gilbert moved an instraction to the 
Committee, that the right of Election 
should be given to the Freeholders resid- 
ing in the Hundreds adjoining to Gram- 
pound. This amendment was negatived 
without a division.—Mr. Beaumont, mem- 


ber for Northumberland, next moved an — 


amendment, the object of whieh was to be- 
stow on the West Riding of Yorkshire the 
Elective Franchise, to be taken from 
Grampound, by which means Yorkshire 
would have had four instead of two County 
Members. This was negatived on a divi- 
sion of 136 in favour of granting the fran- 
chise to Leeds, and 66 for giving it to the 
West Riding. The Bill was then com- 
mitted, several clauses were agreed to, 
and the Chairman having reported pro- 
* gress, the House agreed to resolve itself 
the following day into the same Com- 
mittee. 

The House then went into a Committee 
on the Queen’s Annuity Bill; when the 
sum of 50,000/. was agreed upon as a 
provision for her Majesty during the life 
of the King, and after his demise. 

Feb. 14. Mr. J. Smith tmoved an Ad- 
dress to the Throne, for the purpose of re- 
storing her Majesty’s name to the Collects 
and Liturgy of the Church.—The motion 
was seconded by Mr. Tennyson, who was 
followed in the debate by Mr. H. Legge, 
Mr. C, Wynn, and a number of others. 
At half-past one, the question being loudly 
called for the House divided: the result of 
the division was, as on former discussions 
on'this important subject, decidedly in fa- 
vour of Ministers; the numbers being, 
for the Motion 178—Against it 298. 


Feb. 15. Lord A. Hamilton called the 
attention of the House to the Order in 
Gent. Mac. February, 1821, 
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Council, directed to the General Assembly 
of the Kirk of Scotland, and ordering the 
erasure of her Majesty’s name from the 
Liturgy.—The Noble Lord concluded by 
moving for copies of all the communica- 
tions relative to the subject, betwixt, the 
Home Department aud different Indivi- 
duals and Bodies in Scotland. The mo- 
tion was seconded by Lord Glenorchie, and 
warmly supported by Sir J. Mackintosh. 
It was opposed by the Lord Advocate, 
Lord Castlereagh, and others; and ulti- 
mately rejected, on a division, by a majo- 
rity of 110 to 35. 


Feb. 16. Mr. Hume adverted to that 
portion of the Public Expenditure con- 
nected with the Ordnance Department. 
The Hon. Member, as a ground for the 
introduction of his observations on this 
head, moved for an account of the Gra- 
tuities granted to different Officers of that 
Department, and for a Copy of the Ord- 
nance Ledger, transmitted to the Com- 
missioners of Military Enquiry; and also 
that the Ordnance Estimates for the year 
should be laid before the House in detail. 
In the course of his speech, the Honour- 
able Member took a review of the Expen- 
diture in this Department from 1793 to 
the present time, and accused the Govern- 
ment of an extravagant expenditure of 
the public money; the reduction in the 
Establishment, as appeared by the Esti- 
mates, being only 30001. since the Esti- 
mates of last year.—Mr. R. Ward suc- 
cessfully replied to all the arguments of 
the Honourable Member, and shewed, 
that instead of 3000/. the savings in the 
present year amounted to 53,000/.; the 
Duke of Wellington had, in the two years 
that he had been Master-General, abo- 
lished no less than 68 places, saving to the 
Public 14,000/.; and whenever a place 
became vacant, the first enquiry of his 
Grace was, can this place be abolished, 
The salaries of the principal Officers of 
the Board had also been reduced. His 
(Mr. Ward's) salary had formerly been 
18004 a year, it was now only 1100/. 
The reduction io the other salaries had 
been in the same proportion, The House 
uhimately divided on the motion, when 
the numbers were—for the motion 44— 
against it, 58.—The motion was conse- 
quently lost. 





House or Lorps, Feb. 19. 

Earl Grey moved for Copies of all Cor- 
respondence on the subject of the affairs 
of Naples. The motion was supported by 
Lord Holland and Lord Calthorpe; and 
opposed by Lord Li and Lord Ellen- 
borough ; and it was finally negatived with- 
out a division, 

FOREIGN 
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OCCURRENCES. 





FRANCE. 

Early in this month, several alarming 
explosions of gunpowder were heard in 
and about the Thuilleries, which were 
supposed to have aimed at the destruc- 
tion of the Royal Family ; but the means 
were so inefficient (to a degree almost lu- 
dicrous), that uo sensible person in Paris 
gives credence to any such mischievous 
intention. Late Paris journals have 
brought a satisfactory, or, at least, pro- 
bable, solution of this novel species of 
outrage. It appears, that suspicions hav- 
ing arisen against an individual named 
Neveu, a warrant was issued, and, having 
been met in one of the streets in a cabrio- 
let, he was arrested and conveyed to the 
Prefecture of Police. At the moment 
when he entered the office of the Commis- 
sary, he contrived to take out a razor 
which he had concealed in his clothes, and 
to cut his throat so as to cause his imme- 
diate death. This person (Neveu) had 
been an old merchant ; he was afterwards 
a stock-jobber, and since a bankrupt. He 
is said to have bought twelve pounds of 
gunpowder on the day of the explosion, at 
different places. The explosions seem to 
have been directed, not against the lives 
of the Royal Family, but to a lowering of 
the funds, by exciting apprehensions for 
the security of the existing Government. 
A sudden depression of the five per cents. 
was, in fact, produced by the first pro- 
mulgation of the circumstance at Paris ; 
and thus, before the public had time to 
cool or to inquire, the blow was struck, 
and the fraudulent end accomplished. 

A stormy debate has taken place in the 
Chamber of Deputies, upon a petition 
from Colonel Allix, calling upon the De- 
puties to respect the Charter, M. de 
Chauvelin made a long speech; in the 
course of which he alluded to a report in 
circulation, that the French Government 
had signed the Act for the occupation of 
Naples, and that it was about to concur in 
the measures adopted by the absolute Mo- 
narchies. The petition was at length dis- 
posed of by passing to the order of the 
day. 

At the Royal Observatory at Paris, a 
new comet was discovered, Jan. 21, in the 
constellation Pegasus, near the star mark- 
ed gamma. The comet is not visible to 
the naked eye. 

The following Letter from the King of 
France to the King of Naples is extracted 
from a Naples journal of the 5th inst. : 

“Sir, my Brother,—Amidst the circum- 
stances in which the events of the last 
five months have placed the States con- 
fided by Providence to the care of your 


Majesty, you could pot for an instant 
have doubted of the continued interest 
felt by me towards you, and of my prayers 
both for your individual happiness, and 
that of your people, Your Majesty is not 
ignorant of the powerful motives that 
have impeded the more early expression 
of the sentiments with which | am ani- 
mated, and of that counsel which I felt 
authorized, by the most sincere friendship, 
to offer you. But I cannot now allow 
myself to hesitate longer. Informed by 
my Allies at Troppau of the invitation 
sent by them to your Majesty, I ought to 
unite my instances with theirs, both as the 
member of an alliance whose object is to 
secure the tranquillity and independence 
of every State, and as the Sovereign of a 
people friendly to the nation governed by 
your Majesty, if not as a sincerely affec- 
tionate relative. 1 cannot too strongly 
urge you to come and assist in person at 
the new Congress of my Allies that is 
about to take place. I can ass \t to you, 
Sire, that their views in this Con. -ess are 
to reconcile the interests and gene: il wel- 
fare that the paternal solicitude of your 
Majesty would desire for your people, 
with the duties they are themselves 
pledged to fulfil to their States and to the 
world. The most pure glory awaits your 
Majesty. You will assist in fixing the 
bases of social order in Europe; you will 
preserve your people from the misfortunes 
that threaten them ; and secure, by that 
accord which is so necessary between 
power and liberty, their felicity and pros- 
perity through a long series of genera- 
tions. If my infirmities had permitted, I 
should willingly have accompanied your 
Majesty to this august Congress; but 
when you perceive that in writing this 
Letter I have been compelled to avail my- 
self of the hand of another, you will easily 
judge of the impossibility under which I 
am placed of following on this point the 
impulses of my heart. 

“You may rely, notwithstanding, that 
those of my Ministers who may assist 
there in my name, will omit nothing in 
furnishing you with all the support you 
might have expected from me. Your 

ajesty, in taking a determination con- 
formable to the wish manifested by me 
and my Allies, will convey to your people 
an assurance of your affection by so much 
the greater, inasmuch as that determina- 
tion, I feel wholly convinced, will be the 
most certain means of securing to them 
the blessings of peace and rational liberty. 

**T request your Majesty to accept the 
expression of the sentiments of esteem, of 
friendship, and of high consideration, with 

which 
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which I am, Sir, my brother, your Majes- 
ty’s true brother. (Signed) Louis. 

* Paris, Dec. 3, 1820.” 

HERALDRY. 

A trial for right of armorial bearings 
occasioned much public attention a few 
weeks since in Paris. There exist in 
France several families of the name of 
Croy, which have no connexion with each 
other. There is Croy d’Havre, Croy- 
Chanel, Croy de Compeigne, Croy de 
Languedoc, Croy de Beance, &c.—To 
distinguish these families, and to find out 
the origin of each, there is nothing but 
their respective coats of arms, It was 
long a custom in France to keep up the 
honour and dignity of families by the 
exhibition of arms upon their carriages. 
This privilege was granted by the, laws 
of the kingdom. Severe Ordonnances 
were issued by Philip Augustus, Charles 
VII, Henry IV. Louis XIII. and Louis 
XV. to uphold the privilege; but at the 
Revolution the Liberals- proscribed the 
use of arms, as being a useless manifes- 
tation of Aristocracy. The Charter has 
re-established titles, and the right of wear- 
ing armorial bearings. The question at 
issue was, whether the family of Croy 
Chanel, or Croy d’Havre, was intitled 
to wear a Bend Gueules upon a shield 
Argent. 

M. Croy-Chanel has printed the me- 
moirs of his family, and the following 
seems to be the ground of his claim to 
the bend in question, In 1279 there 
was a Lord De Croy in France, who 
was the son of Andrew, called the Vene- 
tian, King of Hungary. His title was 
the noble, puissant, and magnificent Dom. 
Felix De Croy-Chanel. By a royal 
grant of that date, Croy-Chanel wore in 
his arms a silver shield. By common 
vicissitudes the posterity of the King of 
Hungary ceased to possess the Lordship 
of Croy, but they bear the name to this 
day. In 1790 they proved an uninter- 
rupted succession of eighteen generations, 
from Felix Croy-Chanel, to Claude Fran- 
cois De Croy-Chanel, the present claimant. 

Whilst the descendants of Felix, Lord 
of Croy-Chanel, were modestly estab- 
lished in the mountains of Dauphine, 
another family of Croy, which appeared 
originally of Amiens, acquired great 
power in the Courts of Sovereigns long 
since in the dust. Jean Croy, Counsel- 
lor and Chamberlain of Jean Sans Peur, 
Duke of Burgundy, merited by his ser- 
vices the greatest favours from his So- 
vereign, who loaded him with honours 


_ and estates, Antoine de Croy, son of 


the President, was first Minister to Philip 
le Bon, Duke of Burgundy. Here the 
service of the family extended to the 
Court of France. According to Philip 
de Commiues, Autoine de Croy was an 
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able and faithfal agent of Louis the 
Eleventh, in his quarrels with the Duke 
of Burgundy, whose Court he quitted 
for that of Louis. Since that time the 
family has never ceased to be illustri- 
ous. They hare distinguished themselves 
in great military functions, and io the 
church. The Princes and Dukes of Croy 
d’Havre, and of Solre, of the present 
day, are descended from them. Messrs. 
Croy-Chanel did not contend with Messrs, 
Croy-d’Havre for their brilliant advan- 
tages; they only claimed a Bend Gueules, 
which had been added to the antient 
house of Croy-d’Havre, making it like 
the arms worn by the King of Hungary. 

This singular cause was decided in fa- 
vour of Messrs. De Croy-d’Havre and 
Solre, who were declared entitled to the 
Bend in question. 

PORTUGAL. 

The river Douro, in Portugal, overfiow- 
ed on the 27th ult. to such an extent, as 
to destroy shipping, houses, and other pro- 
perty, to a greatamount. The calamity 
was at first erroneously attributed to an 
earthquake. 

The Portuguese are like a people who 
have hitherto been deprived of speech ; 
but, this being restored to them, they seem 
resolved to make up for the long silence 
imposed upon them. Every packet brings 
over newspapers, started in the cause of 
freedom, and in support of constitutional 
rights. The late elections presented to 
the people of Portugal scenes so novel, 
and, at the same time, so interesting, that 
every body took part in them, seeming 
anxious only that the best men might be 
returned, The Lisbon papers are filled 
with festivities on the occasion, from every 
part of the country. The elections are 
completed ; and the Cortes are commenc- 
ing their momentous labours in the midst 
of public joy and public tranquillity. 

SPAIN. 


Accounts from Madrid mention the ar- 
rest of Don Mathias Vinuesa, Chaplain to 
the King; who proves to have been the 
author of a seditious pamphlet, entitled, 
*‘The Cry of a Trae Spaniard.” The 
people were loud in demanding his trial 
from the Magistrates; and the latter wrote 
a strong representation to the King, en- 
forcing the necessity of a prompt and ef- 
fectual administration of justice in a case 
of iniquity so flagrant. 

The Municipality of Madrid received 
on the 6th inst. a dispatch from the King, 
complaining that on the 5th, during his 
promenade, he heard some cries disre- 
spectful to him. His Majesty commanded 
the municipal authority to prevent such 
disorders from being renewed; and, in 
consequence, the municipality ordered 
nine Corregidors, with their respective es- 
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corts, to proceed to the Palace, to main- 
tain good order, and execute the wishes of 
his Majesty. 

The King came out on the 6th, as usual, 
to make his promenade, The people, 
whom the occurrences of the preceding 
days had collected there, overwhelmed his 
Majesty with cries of ‘* Long live the Con- 
stitutional Kiog!” But the King’s car- 
riage had hardly passed the arcades of the 
Palace, when some of the Body-Guards, 
having their naked sabres hid under their, 
cloaks, issued forth and struck two citizens. 
The authority of the Corregidors was mis- 
taken. The people dispersed; but soon 
returned in great force, and obliged the 
Body-Guards to take refuge in their bar- 
racks; before which, for their security, 
three pieces of cannon were placed. The 
energy and promises of the magistrates 
calmed the effervescence of the people, to 
which the assistance of the Natioval Guard 
powerfully contributed. The garrison 
took arms, to be ready to act in case of 
need. All the soldiers we learn, who were 
in the city, presented themselves to the 
municipality, to offer their services, and 
to aid in preserving tranquillity and de- 
fending the constitution. The Municipa- 
lity presented an Address to his Majesty 
relative to these events. 

The Council of Ministers met under the 
presidency of the King. They determin- 
ed on provisionally disbanding the four 
companies of Body-Guards, and referred 
how they were finally to be disposed of to 
the Cortes. The individuals composing 
this corps are to retire, till that decision, 
to their homes, after having left in their 
barracks their arms and uniforms, 

The barrack of the Body-Guards was 
kept in a state of blockade by the people 
for three days and two nights. The city 
was illuminated at night to avoid any dis- 
orders to which darkness would be favour- 
able. 

Several of the Body-Guards, says the 
Universelle of yesterday, have offered their 
resignation to the Captain-general; stat- 
ing that they did not think they could 
hereafter honourably serve in a corps, 
some members of which had, in cold blood, 
sabred their fellow-citizens. 

Since these events, the service of the 
interior and exterior of the Palace has 
been dene by the Halberdiers, the Spanish 
and Walloon guards, and the Royal Car- 
bineers. 

Proceedings have been instituted against 
the authors of these troubles. 

The Municipality addressed a Procla- 
mation to the People, calling upon them 
to confide in the laws, and promising them 
speedy redress. 

ITALY. 

A very serious tumult has taken place 

at Turin, instigated by the conduct of 
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some students; who were reduced to obe- 
dience only by the interference of a mili- 
tary force. 

A native of Nante lately committed 
suicide, by throwing himself down the 
burning crater of Mount Vesuvius. 


GERMANY. 


About the middle of this mouth intelli- 
gence was received in London that the 
main division of the Austrian army broke 
up from its quarters, on the right bank of 
the Po, on the 29th ult. with orders to 
march to Naples. Accounts from Frank- 
fort, however, of the 6th inst. positively 
contradict the reports of the march of the 
Austrian army. A private letter from Lay- 
bach of the 26th ult, states, that the Nea. 
politan Duke de Gallo had been present 
at several conferences. It is said in this 
letter, that the bases upon which the 
Powers have agreed to treat at Laybach, 
are—Ist. The territorial integrity of all 
the Italian states, as stipulated by the 
treaties of 1814: and 2d, The admission 
into Italian states of Representative Con- 
stitutions. 

Lord Stewart, and the Portuguese Mi- 
nister, General de Garna, arrived on the 
24th ult. at Laybach. The number of 
diplomatists assembled there is unprece- 
dented, There are no less than twelve 
Russian, five Austrian, three French, three 
English, and two each from Prussia, 
Naples, and Sardinia. 


NAPLES. 

Since writing the above, we have receiv- 
ed accounts from Milan, Vienna, and 
Augsburgh, which positively assert that 
several corps of Austrians had actually 
passed the Po on the 29th ult. (as above 
stated), and were advancing upon Naples. 
** Some persons assert,” says the Vienna 
account, “‘ that the ultimatum of the Holy 
Alliance leaves to the Neapolitans to 
choose between receiving 150,000 Austrians 
as enemies, or 40,000 as Allies (as an 
Army of Occupation). It is added, that 
the Duke de Gallo (the Neapolitan Minis- 
ter) received this ultimatum, to take to 
Naples fur consideration, the second day 
after the Austrian troops had commenced 
their march upon that capital. 


SWEDEN. 


According to intelligence from Stock- 
holm, negociations are in progress fora 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation be- 
tween England and Sweden. 


TURKEY. 


Letters from Constantinople announce 
the appointment of a new General of the 
Turkish army. Balaslisade [smael-Pacha, 
the personal enemy of Ali, is charged with 
the reduction of Janina; and is required 
to deliver this famous rebel into the hands 
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of the Sultan within two months, dead or 
alive. The resistance of this man is de- 
scribed as wonderful, and to be attributed 
only to his persona! qualificatiuns and his 

bounded ifi His troops re- 
gard him as a kind of deity, and, being 
constantly animated by his presence, 
never relax in their duty. 


GREECE. 

Earrnquaxes 1x Zanre.—Extract of a 
letter dated Corfu, Jan. 16:—* Having 
been absent from Zante, I have escaped 
the terrible earthquakes that have visited, 
and perhaps continue to agitate, that 
island. The first shock took place on 
Dec, 29, soon after four o’clock, A. M.; 
it was of about one minute’s duration ; 
and so tremendously violent, as to over- 
throw a great many houses, and more or 
less injure every one in the city. Some 
lives were lost by the falling ruins, and a 
great many persons wounded. It hap- 
pened to be the day for celebrating the 
festival of St. Dionysius, the tutelar saiut 
of the island; and the customary proces- 
sion was commenced with more than usual 
solemnity, Sir Patrick Ross and the gar- 
rison also assisting, as is common ; but in 
this instance with greater ceremony, in 
order to conciliate the superstitious ideas 
of the people. The procession had scarcely 
left the Church, when an unexampled de- 
luge of rain commenced, with such vio- 
lence, that the company was dispersed to 
seek refuge; and the priests, being un- 
able to regain the Church of St. Dionysius, 
were compelled to deposit the relics in the 
nearest shelter they could gain. The rain 
continued 24 hours, attended with hail- 
stones (or lumps of ice, as they are more 
properly termed), equal in size to an egg, 
and weighing a quarter of a pound, more 
or less. The situation of the inhabitants 
during this torrent, with their houses 
thrown down, unroofed, or cracked, is re- 
presented as indescribably miserable. 
During the night it broke down the dykes 
formed for leading the water from the 
castle (on a lofty hill immediately above 
the town), swept away six houses on the 
declivity, and carried them, with furniture 
and inmates, into the sea: three persons 
perished in this way, and many were 
maimed. Minor shocks have since been 
felt, to the number of ten in aday. The 
first was attended by the death of ten 
individuals, and about 100 more were 
wounded. The second, of any violence, 
took place on the evening of the 6th inst. 
(Greek Christmas-day), and lasted longer 
than the first, though the undulations 
were less strong; nevertheless, many 
buildings, already in a totterring condi- 
tion, fell a sacrifice to it; and, what is the 
most serious feature attending it, the 
country, which had pretty well escaped 
the first, has been the victim of the 
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second ; and in three populous villages a 
great number of houses are thrown down 
from the foundations, The situation of 
Zante is terrible ; nothing but vows, of- 
ferings, religious processions, lamenta- 
tions, and total suspension of public busi- 
ness. It is, probably, the heaviest cala- 
mity that ever befel these islands. The 
damage, after the first shock and torrent, 
was estimated at 1,000,000 dollars; at 
present, no estimate can be formed. Both 
the violent shocks were slightly felt here ; 
also in St. Maura, Ithaca, and Cephalo- 
nia: we have news, too, of the first being 
perceived in Malta. The apprehension 
of further mischief has not yet subsided ; 
as the dense atmosphere and S. E. winds 
continue,” 


ASIA, &c. 


Extract of a Letter from St. Helena, 
dated December 17, 1820:— “ Baona- 
parte’s new house is finished, but not yet 
furnished. It is one story high, and is 
situated about 200 yards from the old 
building, and forms three sides of an ob- 
long square. The right wing contains 
the apartments destined for General Mon- 
tholon, the surgeon, and the two priests ; 
the centre and part of the left are allotted 
to Buonaparte, and the orderly officer. 
Those for Buonaparte consist of a library, 
drawing-room, dining-room, breakfast- 
parlour, bed-chamber, bath, and dressing- 
room, with a water-closet; Montholon 
has four rooms. The whole are neatly 
fitted up in such a style as you see in the 
country house of an English gentleman of 
2,0002. a year. The court-yard contains 
a tank of water, The kitchen is a sepa- 
rate building, erected at the end of the 
square, and contains every requisite ac- 
commodation. Buonaparte rode out some 
time ago, to Sir W. Doveton’s, in Sandy 
Bay, to breakfast, taking with him a 
sumpter-mule, laden with provisions, and 
ate his meal on the grass near Sir Wil- 
liam’s house, This was nearly the first 
time he had been on horseback for four 
years; and he was so fatigued, that he 
was obliged to send for the carriage to 
convey him back to Longwood. He ap- 
pears very unhappy. The Governor will 
have no communication with Bertrand ; 
and Buonaparte will not receive any, ex- 
cept through him. Madame Bertrand 
and family purpose leaving this in April 
next; but Gen. Bertrand remains. The 
education of her young children is assign- 
ed as her motive for this step.” 

AFRICA, 

By the latest advices from Gibraltar 
we learn, that Muley Suliman, the reign- 
ing Emperor, had fled from Fez to Mo- 
rocco; and that his nephew, Muley Bri- 
him, son of his late elder brother, Muley 
Yezed, and consequently the rightful So- 
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vereign, was proclaimed Emperor at Fez 
in his place ; that Muley Suliman pro- 
ceeded from Morocco against Muley 
Brihim; and, having crossed the river 
Morbaye, which divides the kingdoms of 
Fez and Morocco, he fell in with his rival: 
here, however, his household troops went 
over to Muley Brihim; and Muley Suli- 
man retired Northward to Tangier, where 
he remained when these advices came 
away. 
AMERICA, &c. 


A mail from the Leeward Islands, brought 
to Falmouth in 28 days by the Marquis 
of Salisbury packet, brings accounts of 
the conclusion of an Armistice between 
the contending armies on the Spanish 
Main, for the space of six months. It 
was signed at Truxillo on the 25th of No- 
vember, at ten at night, and approved 
next day by Generals Morillo and Boli- 
var. By the terms of the Armistice, the 
patriots of the New World recognize the 
new form of Government in Spain. 

Two Deputies have been appointed on 
each side to proceed to Spain, to arrange 
matters finally with the Cortes; and they 
were to embark on board the corvette 
Descubierta, accompanied by General 
Morillo. They proceed in the first place 
for the Havannah, and will there take 
their passage on board a frigate for Spain. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The Tuscan has brought Letters and 
Papers from Port Jackson to the 7th of 
September, by which we learn, that the 
indefatigable exertions of Mr. Throsby, 
who ascertained the route to the fine 
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country beyond the Blue Mountains, have 
again been crowned with the most grati- 
fying success. Ina Letter of the 5th of 
September, to a gentleman in town, he 
says— 

** You will see 1 am in a fair way of 
verifying my prediction, that ere long a 
route would be continued as far to the 
Southward on our continent as Twofold 
Bay. The lake now discovered is full 
160 miles S.S.W. of Sydney, to which an 
open carriage road will be clear in a 
month. The country is beautiful, and 
fully equal to my most sanguine expecta- 
tions for all the necessary purposes of co- 
lonization. Picture to yourself large ex- 
tensive downs, not plains, some as large 
as from 50 to 60,000 acres, without a tree, 
every where covered with fine grass for 
sheep or cattle, and well watered, partly 
by rippling streams, partly by chains of 
ponds, in all directions. There are many 
such plains, of different sizes, and the 
hills and broken country around are 
thickly clad with excellent timber. It is, 
in fact, a most desirable country ; and be- 
fore next Christmas I confidently antici- 
pate we shall prove that the snow and 
rain which falls ou the mountains aud 
high country seen to the S.W. have an 
outlet to the sea. The lake is called by 
the natives Warrewaa, and is stated by 
them to empty its waters in a Southerly 
direction, where we perceive an opening 
in the high land on its West margin, by a 
river they eall Murrum hid gee. The lake 
runs from N. to S. about 30 miles, and 
extends in breadth from two to ten miles, 
its margin abounding in the most pictu- 
resque bays and points.” 


A 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Royat Banquetinc-Room at Bricn- 
ton. —Its situation is nearly at the 
Southern extremity of the Palace, and 
its dimensions are 60 feet in length, by 
42 feet wide. The walls are bounded, 
at the height of 23 feet, by a cornice of 
the most elegant form, apparently in- 
laid with pearls and gold. On this cor- 
nice rest four elliptic arches, which, with 
their spandrils, are supported in the an- 
gles by four golden columns, connecting 
themselves with a cove, surmounted by 
a dome, rising to the height of 45 feet. 
This dome is constructed to represent 
an Eastern sky, partially obscured by 
the broad and branching foliage of a 
luxuriant plantain-tree, which is express- 
ed as bearing its fruit in all the progres- 
sive stages to maturity, from early blos- 
som to rich and glowing mellowness. 
From its centre Chinese symbols depend. 


It is connected with the grand lustre, 
rising 30 feet, and assuming the shape 
of lotus flowers. These lilies, when il- 
luminated, dart their copious and vivid 
rays through their multiplied and spark- 
ling tints, and give to near objects the 
semblance of rubies, pearls, glittering 
brilliants, and shining gold. The effect 
is magical, as other lustres, in the se- 
veral angles, of minor magnitudes, but 
similarly unique and beautiful, contri- 
bute to an effulgence as mild as bright ; 
and which, with four horizontal windows 
of stained glass, illuminated from with- 
out, above the cornice, perfect an ap- 
pearance of artificial day. The walls 
of this room are divided into compart- 
ments, containing illustrations, by do- 
mestic groups of figures, nearly as large 
as life, of the manners and elegant cos- 
tumes of the higher order of the Chinese 
people. These pictures possess great va- 
riety, and teem with domestic episodes, 
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which are familiar to us: the ground of 
these masterly paintings, is an imitation 
of inlaid peari, richly wrought in all the 
varied forms of Chinese mythology. The 
tranquil and silvery hue of this imita- 
tion, from its general introduction, gives 
at once, the complexion of the room ; 
and, it may be said, affords a charming 
repose and contrast to the splendid fur- 
niture, and brilliant colours of the paint- 
ings which it surrounds, The furniture 
here is chiefly fixed as a banqueting- 
room, it consists of sideboards and their 
candelabras, which are continued ou each 
side: the former are of the finest rose- 
wood, tastefully carved, and inlaid with 
gold. In suitable spaces between these 
are Chinese cisterns mounted with or- 
molu of the most superior workmanship. 
These, together with the chimney-pieces, 
aod their exquisite ornaments in or-molu, 
complete the elevation, by giving to the 
superstructure an efficient and appro- 
priate base. The chimney-pieces, North 
and South, face each other, and are of 
the finest statuary marble, with golden 
canopied figures as embellishments, and 
other ornaments in or-molu, On the cen- 
tre of that to the North is a time-piece 
of excellent fancy and workmanship ; it 
is presented through the medium of an 
opeuing sun flower, on each side of which 
are figures in brilliant colours of beauti- 
fal enamel which appear as reposing in 
the shade of its exuberant and varied fo- 
liage, chased in gold. The playfulness 
of imagination has given singular inte- 
rest to this useful ornament— its cha- 
racter is perfect ; but it further delights 
on a close inspection, by disclosing in the 
combination of the leaves, a chimera of 
forms as exquisitely contrived as express- 
ed. This unique specimen of design and 
perfect execution, is repeated on the 
chimney-piece opposite, as a thermome- 
ter. At the backs of these superb and 
dazzling objects, rising from the chimney- 
pieces to the lower cornice, are mirrors 
of extraordinary dimensions: these fac- 
ing each other, though at a distance of 
sixty feet, reflect all within the sparkling 
space, giving the semblance of a centre 
point to the beholder when situated at 
either extremity. On either side are 
folding doors, presenting an elegant imi- 
tation of japan, framed with golden archi- 
traves, and surmounted with exquisite 
specimens of wood carving in alto relievo, 
exhibiting subjects of chimera from Ori- 
ental mythology, the peculiar animation 
and character of which induce an idea 
tha: they are actually existing in an at- 
mosphere of burning gold. Spleodour of 
light and colour, with a natural and ef- 
fective disposition of shade, appear to 
have been a grand and successful aim 
in this room; and art, guided by sound 
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judgment, lively and polished taste, has 
availed itself of all sorts of materials to 
attain the end proposed. The splendid 
glossy jars of blue porcelain, well ap- 
propriated and judiciously placed, con- 
tribute magnificently to this effect ; they 
excel, in richness and brilliancy, what- 
ever of the kind we have before seen, 
foreign or native ; they are of Stafford- 
shire manufacture. Like the music- 
room, this apartment is carpeted through- | 
out, and displays another fine specimen 
of talent in that line, from Axminster ; 
and, like that room, this is also lighted 
by five spacious windows, which open in 
the East, the draperies of which, com- 
posed of the richest crimson silks, adorned 
with gold, delightfully harmonize with 
silks of celestial blue, which clothe the 
dividing piers, and complete a tout en- 
semble of such matchless beauty, as ren- 
der words inadequate to do it justice. 

An investigation of the numerous re- 
cords of the city of Exeter has lately taken 
place. These valuable articles of anti- 
quity have long remained deposited in 
old chests, in a private apartment of the 
Guildhall, almost neglected. Upwards of 
100 manuscripts have already been disco- 
vered, and carefully examined by the 
Rev. George Oliver, Pitman Jones, esq. 
&c. Many of them are beautifully writ- 
ten on fine vellum, and present some cu- 
rious and interesting historical occur- 
rences. The earliest yet found is of the 
time of King William Rufus, 1090, being 
about the period that Osbertus, the Nor- 
man, was Bishop of Exeter; and it is 
thought that some earlier manuscripts 
may still be discovered. 

A rencontre lately took place at Rye, 
between some smugglers and a party of 
the men employed on the preventive ser- 
vice; in which Mr. M’Kengzie, midship- 
man, was killed, and three other officers 
wounded ; several of the men and smug- 
glers beimg left dead on the spot. 

The Irish papers contain a Proclama- 
tion issued from the Council Chamber, 
Dublin, on the 25th ult.; by which it is 
is declared, “‘ that the baronies of Clon. 
lolan, Moycashel, and Nertullah, in the 
county of Westmeath, and the barony of 
Kilcourcy, in the King’s County, are in a 
state of disturbance, and require an ex- 
traordinary establishment of Police.” 

In addition to the many improvements 
which it is well known Mr. Coke, and his 
indefatigable Steward, Mr. Blaikie, have 
introduced at Holkham, hemp and flax are 
now grown; and the poor women and 
children are set to work, to break, dress, 
and spin them into thread for cloth. 

The Magistrates of Esser have deter- 
mined to erect a spacious Penitentiary for 
that county; in which all the prisoners 
are to be classed, and those who are able 
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obliged to work for their own support 
whilst imprisoned. 

The Duke of Devonshire’s princély 
chateau at Chatsworth is coming down, 
except the state apartments, The house 
is to be built upon an enlarged scale. A 
museum, excelling in beauty of structure 
auy edifice of modern date, will be erect- 
ed, to contain the rarest works of antient 
and modern times. All the inestimable 
statues, vases, busts, and pictures, which 
the Duke bought in Paris and Italy, will 
be collected within it, The staircase is to 
excel any thing yet seen, except the cele- 
brated one at Chesterfield House. An 
estimate has lately been made of his 
Grace’s moveable property ; namely, fur- 
niture, books, plate, pictures, jewels, and 
statuary. The estimated value is éwelve 
hundred thousand pounds ! 

At the last Quarter Sessions held at 
Gloucester, Joba Ball and Agnes, his wife, 
were sentenced to seven years’ transporta- 
tion for obtaining money from the Over- 
seers of Clifton, under a false pretence 
thatthe husband was ill and incapable of 
work; he being at the time employed, 
and receiving wages in his business as a 
mason. 

Hyprorsosia.—A sad instance of the 
effects of this dreadful malady took place 
lately at Epping, in the case of a poor 
man, a shoemaker. On the Monday he 
complained of a pain in the chest, and a 
choking in the throat, which continued 
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sounded in the air like the rambling of se- 
veral heavy carriages over stones, 

Feb. 2. The colliers in the neigbbour- 
hood of Wellington in Shropshire, liaving 
struck work, and manifested a disposition 
to outrage and violence, in consequence 
of their wages being reduced 6d, per day; 
it was necessary to summon a part of the 
Yeomanry from Shrewsbury. The sum- 
mons was attended with the utmost ala- 
crity, and a troop soon arrived at the spot 
where the greatest disturbance prevailed ; 
the Magistrates in attendance read the 
Riot Act, but the colliers would not dis- 
perse; several of the leaders were appre- 
hended, and a rescue was attempted, and 
in some instances the attempt was suc- 
cessful. The Magistrates endeavoured in 
vain to conciliate the rioters ; they became 
more violent ; and it was necessary, from 
the attacks made upon the Yeomanry, and 
the determination to rescue the prisoners, 
to fire upon the rioters. One man was 
killed on the spot, and two have since died 
of their wounds. Six prisoners were then 
secured and lodged in Shrewsbury Gaol, 
The disturbances have since subsided. 

Feb. 3. Lord Dundas was sworn in 
Lord Mayor of York with much ceremony, 
His Lordship is the only Peer of the 
realm that has been in the Civic Chair of 
that city since the year 1107, when Lord 
Bingley was Chief Magistrate. 

Feb.1. The Caxton Printing Office, 
situate on Copperas-hill, Liverpool, was 





during the day: on Tuesday he b 
subject to fits, which continued, with very 
short intervals, till Thursday morning, 
when death put an end to his wretched 
sufferings. Every possible care and at- 
tention was paid to him by the medical 
gentlemen of the place, but without effect, 
It appears, he was playing with a dog 
about Christmas last, who bit his wrist 
slightly; and no appearance of disease 
occurred till the Monday. The poor fel- 
low was perfectly sensible during the in- 
tervals, avd prayed fervently with the 
Rev. Gentleman who visited him. The 
number of mad dogs in the neighbourhood 
lately have caused serious alarm. 

A parrot, in the possession of Miss 
Combes, of the Auchor Hotel, at Chiches- 
fer, has formed an intimacy with a cat. 
Poll, when fed, will open the door, and 
admit her friend puss to partake of her 
meal; after which, one will repose herself 
at the bottom, and the other on the perch. 
No endeavours were ever used to accom- 
plish this extraordinary agreement, being 
purely of their own formation. 

Feb. 1. An uncommon shock or tremu- 
lous motion of the earth was felt, about 
half-past two o’clock, by many people in 
various directions, at Alfriston in Sussex : 
it continued more than a minute, and 


pletely destroyed by fire, with nearly 
the whole of the stock it contained. Be- 
tween one and two o’clock, as the Cap- 
tain of the Watch was going his rounds, 
he discovered fire to issue from a window 
in the North end of the building. He 
immediately gave an alarm, and a crowd 
soon collected on the spot. From the 
first the destruction of the premises ap- 
peared inevitable. The fire raged with 
extraordinary violence, and spread with 
amazing rapidity through the whole range 
of the building. ‘The paper in the diffe. 
rent rooms fed the flames, and in little 
more than half an hour after the dis- 
covery of the accident, the three upper 
stories were in a perfect blaze. The de- 
vouring element soon worked itself down- 
wards to the third story, and about three 
o’clock, this immense pile of buildings 
presented one sheet of fire. The roof fell 
in soon afterwards. At this period, the 
spectacle was terribly sublime. Immense 
volumes of flame arose from the centre 
of the building, and issued from its nu- 
merous windows. Sheets of flaming pa- 


per mounted into the atmosphere from 
the burning ruins, and, driven by the 
wind, fell thickly among the crowd and 
on the adjoining bouses, threatening de- 
struction on all around. Many burning 
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sheets were carried to a considerable dis- 
tance, some as far as Everton, resem- 
bling so many fire balloons fiying through 
the air. The heat caused by the con- 
flagration was intense: it broke several 
panes of glass in the adjoining houses, 
aod threatened to fire a shed on the op- 
posite side of the street, which, very for- 
tunately, is a vacant space. About half- 
past three o’clock, the Eastern wall, which 
had been tottering for some time before, 
fell with a tremendous crash, the upper 
part into the building, and the lower part 
into the street. By four, the flames had 
consumed the stock, and almost all the 
wood-work of the premises, and the fire 
began gradually to subside from want of 
additional fuel. The inmates of the nu- 
merous adjoining dwelling- houses bad 
been roused from their sleep by the alarm 
of fire, and finding the danger so immi- 
nent, began instantly to get their furni- 
ture, &c. removed out of danger. The 
scene was truly distressing, and the da- 
mage whict: the goods received iu the re- 
moval was considerable. Happily, how- 
ever, the gable end of the office had only 
two or three windows in it, which effec- 
tually confined the flames, and prevented 
them from spreading to the contiguous 
dwelling - houses. The wind blew from 
the South-west, and, bad it not been for 
this barrier, the calamity would have been 
far more distressing than it is. Copper- 
plates to a considerable amount, have, 
however, been saved, as well as most of 
the account-books, bills of parcels, &c. 
This calamity bas thrown about 100 fa- 
milies out of employment. With other 
articles destroyed, were 12  printing- 
presses, 10 copper-plate ditto, 400 draw- 
imgs, about 700 reams of paper, 10,000 
pages of stereotype plates, 15,000 pounds 
weight of types, two hydraulic presses, 
and above 3,000,000 of folio, quarto, and 
octavo numbers. It was the largest Peri- 
odical publication warehouse in the United 
Kingdom ; and insured for 36,000. 

Feb. 11. The colliers in the vicinity of 
Wellington have quietly returned to their 
duty ; and the military (except the com- 
pany of the Shropshire Militia under Cap- 
tain Mortimer) bave taken their departure. 
Warrants have been issued against those 
men who were most active during the late 
tumults, and three have been committed 
to the Gaol, viz. J. Amis, J. Wilcox, and 
T. Palin, for tumultuously assembling and 
doing damage at the Old Park Works, &c. 
The cordial thanks of the Magistrates and 
inhabitants were commuvicated to the 
Wellington, Shrewsbury, Hales Owen, 
&c. troops of cavalry, for their prompti- 
tude, temper, and firmness. We are re- 
quested to correct the statements that the 
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late rioters possessed any cannon ; they 
had fowling-pieces only. 


OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 

It appears by an account laid before 
Parliament of the total weekly amount of 
Bank notes and Bank post bills in circula- 
tion, between the 18th of July, 1820, and 
the 6th of February, 1821, that the follow- 
ing were the totals at those respective pe- 
riods :—July 18, 26,043,380/. ; February 
6, 23,563,680/. ; makiog a diminution of 
nearly 2,500,000. The lowest amount 
was 20,785,460. on the 12th of December 
last. The highest never exceeded that 
above stated on the 18th July. 

The gross amount of the debt due from 
the Austrian Emperor to this country, up 
to this time, is 9,914,527/. 10s. 

By an official return made to the Trea- 
sury from the Stamp-office, it appears that 
there were used last year, in England, 
24,820,507 stamps for newspapers; of 
which there are published in London, 15 
daily ; seven three days iu the week ; 35 
weekly ; besides 168 country papers, 

The Queen’s Legal Advisers have pre- 
ferred bills of indictment against The 
Morning Post and The Courier, for alleged 
libels on her Majesty. 

The receipts at Covent Garden Theatre, 
on the night the King went, were 762/. 15s. ; 
and the number of persons who paid for 
their admission were 3474. 

A letter from a Commander of high 
official rank in the order of Malta, to an- 
other Commander, states, that on the 
Queen’s arrival at Catania in 1816, she 
demanded the Order of the Cross for Ber- 
gami; and being informed that it was ne- 
ver granted without a certificate of the 
nobility of the candidate, signed by the 
Knight Ancients of the Priories of which 
they were Members, replied that they 
Ought to regard her recommendation as a 
sufficient motive for compliance, and dis- 
pense with the answer from Milan, which 
would occasion too long a delay, as she 
would herself attest his Nobility. The 
Order was in consequence granted ; but 
on the Sacred Council giving notice of the 
affair to the Milanese Knights, they learnt 
the birth of Bergami, bis moral character, 
aod servile employment; and, after due en- 
quiry, revoked the Ball which conferred the 
Cross, as obtained under false pretences. 

A Provisional Protection Society for the 
relief of virtuous female servants in dis- 
tressed circumstances, has lately been es- 
tablished in the Metropolis. A meeting 
of the friends to the Institution has been 
held, Miss Vansittart in the chair; anda 
subscription commenced, to which the 
Lady President gave ten guineas. 


It 
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It is reported, that a Lieutenant Colonel, 
formerly much distinguished in the Staff 
of the army, and now on half-pay, offered 
to raise a British legion, to consist of 5,000 
men, and made his arrangements accord- 
ingly with the War Minister at Naples. 
But, on applying to Government for a 
license to raise these men, he received an 
answer, dated the 20th of January, “ that 
his Majesty was pleased to reject the 
petition.” 

Monday, Jan. 24. 

The banking-house of Messrs. Jones, 
Loyd, and Co. was robbed this afternoon 
in a manner unprecedented, A little after 
five o’clock, as the clerks were making up 
the bank-notes into separate parcels, a 
genteel looking man went in, and asked 
for one of the firm; and while the clerk 
turned round to point where he was to be 
found, the man suatched one of the par- 
cels of notes from the counter, and made 
off with it. The action was so sudden, 
and his disappearance so quick, that 
though pursuit was immediately attempt- 
ed, the depredator effected his escape. It 
is supposed he had a confederate, who 
held the door open to facilitate his retreat. 
The value of the notes stolen was 4200/, 


Saturday, Feb. 3. 

Court of King’s Bench.—The King v. 
Jane Carlile. The Solicitor General mov- 
ed the judgment of the Court on the de- 
fendant in this case, who had been found 
guilty, at Guildhall, of publishing a sedi- 
tious libel in the Republican, in the form 
of a letter to a Clergyman at Bristol, justi- 
fying the assassination of tyrants. Mrs. 
Carlile appeared in Court with an infant 
child in her arms. Mr. Justice Bayley, 
after some severe comments on the cha- 
racter of the libel imputed to the defen- 
dant, sentenced ber ‘“‘to be imprisoned 
for two years in Dorchester Gaol; and at 
the expiration of that time, to find two 
sureties in 100/, each for her future good 
conduct.””—The husband of the defendant 
is already confined in the same prison, 


Tuesday, Feb. 6. 

The visit of his Majesty to Drury Lane 
Theatre excited an uncommon degree of 
interest in the public mind. At the hour 
at which the doors are usually opened the 
crush was tremendous. His Majesty,.on 
his passage to, and arrival at the theatre, 
was greeted with loud and very general 
cheering. 

On the following evening (Wednesday) 
his Majesty paid a similar visit to Covent 
Garden. His Majesty was attended by 
the Duke of Montrose, the Earl Cathcart, 
the Gold and Silver Stick, &c.; and was 
enthusiastically received by the audience. 


Thursday, Feb. 8. 


The Lord Chief Justice Abbott called upon 
the Attorney General to move, and the 
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Learned Counsel prayed the judgment of 
the Court upon. Sir Francis Burdett, bart. 
The worthy Baronet immediately entered 
the Court from an adjoining room, attend- 
ed by Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. F. Palmer, 
Lord Nugent, and several other Members 
of Parliament.—Judge Bailey, after some 
temperate observations, passed the follow- 
ing sentence: That the defendant should 
pay to the King a fine of 2000/.; and that 
he should be imprisoned for three months, 
in the custody of the Marshal of the King’s 
Bench.—The Hon. Baronet immediately 
went away in a hackney coach to the 
King’s Bench Prison, accompanied by bis 
friends, aud greeted by the acclamations 
of the people, 


Saturday, Feb. 10. 

Mr. Edward Hodges Bailey, Sculptor, 
was elected an Academician of the Royal 
Academy, io the room of Benjamin West, 
esq. the late President. 


Monday, Feb. 12. 

A numerous Meeting of the Electors of 
Westminster was held at the Crown and 
Anchor in the Strand ; when a Subscrip- 
tion was opened for raising 2000/. to de- 
fray the fine on Sir Francis Burdett, 


Wednesday, Feb. 14. 

A striking proof of the depression that 
exists in the Shipping interest of this 
country was afforded this day, when the 
contracts for tonnage to Bengal were con- 
cluded at the East India House. During 
the war, the East India Company were in 
the habit of paying 40/. per ton; last 
year the terms were from 9/. 19s. 6d. to 
12/; and they are now reduced to from 
7l. to 81. The quantity tendered was 
above 36,000 tons, of which only 3000 
have been taken up. 


Thursday, Feb. 15. 

In reference to an idea lately taken up 
by Mr. D. Campbell, that the Law did 
not require him to prosecute a person 
who had stolen his watch, the Court at the 
Old Bailey stated, that there was no doubt 
of his being compelled by Law to prose- 
cute, as well as to give evidence, 


Sunday, Feb. 24. 

The Comet, which of late years has often 
visited us, and has lately been noticed by 
that indefatigable astronomer, W. Olbers, 
is now visible to the naked eye in the West 
till 8 o’clock in the evening. It is a little 
to the Westward of Algenile, and nearly 
the height of Saturn, at a distance to the 
right of him. 

Oa the 4th inst. its train, which was ex- 
tremely faint, did not extend more than 14 
deg. in length; and through a telescope 
scarcely any nucleus was perceptible, Its 
North polar distance was 75 deg. 50 min. 
and its right ascension 11 signs 22 deg. 
50 min. 
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SPRING CIRCUITS, 1821. 

Homse—Chief Baron Richards and Mr, 
Baron Wood: Hertford, March 17, 
Chelmsford, March 12. Maidstone, 
March 19. Horsham, March 26. 
Kingston-apon-Thames, March 29. 

Nontruern—Justices Bayley and Best: 
Durham and Carlisle, Feb. 28. New- 
castle and Town, March 3. Appleby, 
March 6. York and’ City, March 10. 
Lancaster, March 24, 

Western —Justices Holroyd and Bar- 
rough: Winchester, March 5. New Sa- 
rum, March 10. Dorchester, March 15. 
Castle of Exeter, March 19. Launces- 
ton, March 24. Taunton, March 31. 

Oxrorp—Justice Park and Baron Garrow: 
Reading, March 5. Oxford, March 7. 
Worcester, March 10, Stafford, March 
15. Shrewsbury, March 21. Hereford, 
March 26. Monmouth, March 31. 
Gloucester, April 4. 

Mivranp—Chief Justice Dallas and Jus- 
tice Richardson: Northamptou, March 
3. Oakham, March 9. Lincoln and 
City, March 10. Nottingham, March 
16. Derby, March21, Leicester, March 
26. Warwick, March 31. 

Norrorx—Chief Justice Abbott and Ba- 
ron Graham: Aylesbury, March 8, 
Bedford, March 14. Huntingdon, March 
17. Cambridge, March 20. ‘Thetford, 
March 24. Bury St. Edmund’s, March 
31. 

SHERIFFS FOR THE YEAR 1821, 

Bedf.—Jobhn Thomas Brooks, of Flitwick, 
esq. 

Berkthire—The Hon, Frederick West, of 
Culham. 

Bucks.—C. S. Murray, of Hambleden 
House, esq. 

Cambridge and Huntingdon — J. Pasheller, 
of Godmanchester, esq. 

Cheshire—Thomas Wilson, of Liandican, 


esq. 
Cumberland—Jobn Marshall, of Hallstead, 


esq. 
Cornwall—Richard V yvyan, of Trewan, esq. 


Derby—Sir George Crewe, of Caulke Ab- 
bey, bait. 

Devon—Sir John Davie, of Creedy, bart. 

Dorset-—JSohn White, of Up Cerne, esq. 

Essex— Robert Westley Hall, jun. of 
Great Ilford, esq. 

Glouc.—William Miller, of Ozleworth, esq. 

Heref.—John Biddulph, of Ledbury, esq. 

Herts.—Joseph Timperon, of New Barnes, 


Kent.-Sie John Shelley Sydney, of Pens- 
burst Castle, bart. 

Lancaster—Thomas Richmond Gale Brad- 
dyll, of Conished Priory, esq. 

Leic.—George Moore, of Appleby, esq. 

Lincoln-—Sir Richaid Sutton, of Sudbrvuok, 
bart. 

Monmouth—Charles Morgan, of Tredegar, 


esq. 
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Norfolk—Sir Jacob Astley, of Melton 
Constable, bart. 

Northampion—T, P. Maunsell, of Thorpe 
Malsor, esq. 

Northumberland — Addison Joba Creswell 
Baker, of Creswell, esy. 

Nottingham—Thomas Wildman, of New- 
stead Abbey, esq. 

Oxford—Charies Peers, of Chiselhampton, 
esq. 

Pembroke—Joseph Harries, esq. 

Rutland—William Lawrence, of Preston, 


esq. 

Shropshire—Richard Heber, of Hodnett, 
esq. 

Saneesiis. Wietilsaing, of Dillington, esq. 

Stafford—Francis Eld, of Seighford, esq. 

Co. of Southampton—T. D. Shute, of Bur- 
ton House, esq. 

Suffolk—Philip Bennet, of Rougham Hall, 
esq. 

Surrey—John Spicer, of Esher Place, esq. 

Sussex—Richard Has!er, of Bogoor, esq. 

Warwick — William Withering, of the 
Larches, esq. 

Wilts. —Ambrose Awdry, of Seend, esq. 

Worcester—Elias [saac, of Boughton, esq. 

York—Sir William lngilby, of Ripley, bart. 

Soutn Wates. 

Carmarthen—Walter Rice Howell Powell, 
of Maesgyn, esq. 

Pembroke—Joseph Harries, of -Llanunwas, 
esq. 

Cardigan—Jobn Vaughan Lloyd, of Brir- 
hag, esq. 

Glamorgan—William Forman, of Peny- 
darran, esq. 

Brecon—Fdward Jones, of Battle End, esq. 

Radnor—Robert Peel, of Cwmelan, esq. 

Norra Watss. 
Merioneth—John Mytion, of Plas y Dinas, 


esq. 

Geaecdah Huddart, of Brynker, 
esq. 

Anglesey—James Webster, of Derry. esq. 

Montgomery—V alentine Vickers, of Crig- 
gion, esq. 

Denbigh—Jobn Madocks. of Vroni, esq. 

Flint—John Douglas, of Gyrne, esq. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Yew Pieces, 
Drury Lane Tuearee. 
Feb. 2. Therese, the Orphan of Geneva, 
a Melo-drama, in three Acts. This Piece 
comprises a high degree of interest, and 
has had a great ran. 





Covent Garpen THeEarre. 

Feb. 16, A Figure of Fun; or, An 
Evening at Richmond: a Farce. Con- 
demned unequivocally on its first per- 
formance, and withdrawo, It was so to- 
tally destitute of iaterest, and so replete 
with low vulgarity, that its introduction 
was disgraceful to a Royal Theatre, and 
insulting to a London audience. 

PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 





Gazette Promotions, &c. 

Jan, 23. HH. Beard, esq. appointed to 
be Lieut.-governor of Berbice. 

Jan.27. Brevet.—Major Dawes, 22d 
Dragoons, to be a Lieut.-colonel ; and Capt. 
Middleton, 22d Dragoons, to be a Major. 

Feb. 3. Dr. A. Halliday, koighted. 

Lord Combermere appointed Governor 
of Sheerness, v. General Gwyn, deceased. 

Ist Drag. Guards—Gen. Cartwright to 
be Colonel, v. Gen. Gwyn, deceased. 

3d Light Dragoons— Lord Combermere 
to be Colonel, v. Cartwright, promoted. 

Brevet. — Lieut.-col, Reynett to be Co- 
lonel on the Ceatinent only. 

Feb. 10. Lord Beresford appointed 
Governor of Jersey, and sworn a Mem- 
ber of the Privy Council. 

Sir H. Warde appointed Governor of 
Barbadoes ; and Sir T. Brisbane, Gover- 
nor of New South Wales. 

13th Light Dragoons — Brevet Major 
Macalester to be Major. 





MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 

Jan. 27. St. Alban’s—Sir H. W. Wil- 
son, vice Robarts, deceased. 

Feb.17. Borough of Newtown—Charles 
Compton Cavendish, esq. vice Dudley 
North—Chiltern Hundreds. 

County of Wicklow—James Grattan, of 
Tennebink, co, Wicklow, esq.v. Parnell, dec. 





EccvesiasTicaL PrergrMENTs. 

Rev. J. T. Law, M.A. (eldest son of the 
Lord Bishop of Chester) Chancellor of 
Lichfield and Coventry, vice Outram, dec. 

Rev. C. Goddard (Archdeacon of Lin- 
coln), St. James Garlick Hithe ®. London. 

Rev. H. Glossop, Isleworth V. Middl, 

Rev.A. Wheeler, B.D. Master of College 
School, Worcester, Broadway R. co. Worc. 


‘ 


Rev. Mr. Heath (son of Dr. Heath, 
Head Master of Eton), West Dean R. with 
Kast Grimstead (near Salisbury.) 

Rev. T. W. Champnes, to the united 
V. of Langley and Wyrardsbary, Bucks. 

Rev, George Hawker, B.A. of Exeter 
College, Oxford, Tamerton V. Devon. 

Rev. William Hames, B.A. Chagford R. 
Devon, vice bis late father. 

Rev. William Buckland, B.D. Professor 
of Mineralogy,Oxford, Templeton RK. Devon. 

Rev. J. Willis, Wilberfoss Per. Cur. York. 

Rev. A. Crigan, Marston R. Yorkshire. 

Rev. T. Clarke, M. A. Overbury V. 
Worcestershire, o. Rev. W. Stafford, dec. 

Rev. T. Price, M.A. Bredicot R. Wor- 
cestershire, 

Rev. C. Copner, M.A. St. Peter V. 
Worcester. 

Rev. John Lynes, M.A. Elmley Lo- 
vett R. Worcestershire, vice Waldron. 

Rev. Christopher Packe (Minor Canon 
of St. Paul’s) a Minor Canon of Windsor. 

Rev. P. F. Clay, Eggesford and Chaw- 
leigh RR. Devonshire, ov. Rev. R. Bryan and 
the Rev, B. Marshall, both resigned. 

Rev. Dr. Williams, of Gloucestershire, 
St. Matthew's Church, Liverpool. 

Rev. Charles Ashfield, Dodington R. 
Somerset. 

Rev.S. Parkins, Preston Deanery, V.Nor- 
thamptonshire, vice Rev. Thos. Watts, dec. 





DisPensaTIoN. 
Rev. H. S. J. Bullen (late Master of 
Leicester Free School), to hold Wrestling- 
wortbR. Bedfordshire, with DuntonR. Bucks. 





Civiz Promotion. 
Rev. Edwin Colman Tyson, B.A. (Fel- 
low of Catharine Hall, Cambridge,) Second 
Mathematical Master at Christ’s Hospital. 


a 


BIRTHS 


Jan. 5, At Edinburgh, the wife of Mr. 
Tyrie, shoe-maker, a son, her first child, 
in the 48th year of her age, having been 
married 21 years. — 19, At Willey Park, 
Lady Catharine. Weld Forester, a sou. — 
21. At Ember Court, Surrey, the Lady of 
Sir Charles Sullivan, Bart. a daughter. — 
26. At Bishop’s Court, Devon, Lady 
Graves, a son.—29. At Knockdrin (West- 
meath, Levinge, a soo.— 31. At 
a House, Ireland, Marchioness of 

Sligo, a son.— At Holme Wood, Hunts, 
Lady Elizabeth Wells, a daughter. 

Lately. At South Town, Dartmonth, 
the wife of W. Newman, jun. esq. three 
daughters. — Lady Jobn Campbell, a son, 
heir presumptive to the house of Argyll. 





Feb. 1. At her father’s, Lieat.-gen. Sir 
John Macleod, in St, James’s Park, Lady 
Gardiner, a daughter. — 2. In Highbury- 
place, Mrs. John Morgan, a son. — 3. 
At Westover House, Isle of Wight, the 
Lady of Sir Leonard Worsley Holmes, 
bart. M.P. a daughter.— The wife of 
G. B. Robinson, esq. of Burton Crescent, 
a daughter, — 5. The Lady of Hon. Tho- 
mas Stapleton, eldest son of Lord Le De- 
spencer, a son and beir.—15, At Al- 
bury Park, Lady Harriet Drummond, @ 
son,— 16, At 55, Welbeck-street, Lady 
Lillie, a son. —20. In Crawford-street, 
the wife of Alexander M‘Innes, 
the second regiment of Life Guards, @ 


daughter. 
- MARRIAGES. 
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Aug. 7. At Calcutta, Fred. Currie, esq. 
of East India Company’s Civil Service, to 
Susan, dau. of Jobn Pascal Larkins, esq. 

Sept. ... At Grimsby, Upper Canada, 
Rev. B. Bridges Stevens, M.A. Chaplain 
to H, B. M. Forces, (son of the late Rev, 
Thos. Stevens, of Panfield, Essex,) to Eli- 
zabeth, dau. of Lieut.-col. Nelies, 4th 
Lincoln Militia of that Province. 

Jan. 13. Simon Lamphier, M.D. to 
Lydia, daughter of the late Jacob Goff, 
esq. of Horetown, Wexford. 

17. W. Kiog, M.D. Fellow of Peter 
House, Cambridge, to Mary, daughter of 
Rev. Dr. Hooker. 

20. W. N. Eldridge, esq. merchant, of 
Antigua, to Maria, daughter of W. Brome- 
head, esq. of Mornington-place. 

22. Charles-Jobn Baillie Campbell, esq. 
(son of the late Archdeacon Hamilton), to 
the Right Hon. Lady Caroline Bertie, sis- 
ter to the Earl of Abingdon. 

23. James-Henry Deacon, esq. of 
James-street, Westminster, to Flora-Ali- 
cia, daughter of the late Joseph Mac- 
beaugh, esq. of Drewston, Meath. 

George Wm. Buckland, of Shaftesbury, 
surgeon, to Harriet, third daughter of 
Charles Lush, of Charles’s-square. 

George Henry Hicks, M. D. to Sarah, 
daughter of C. P. Herbert, esq. 

William-Ogle Hunt, esq. to Caroline, 
daughter of Sir John Browne, bart. of 
Holles-street, Dublin. 

The Rev. Edward Bowen, Rector of 
Taughboyne, to Miss Moore, of Burt 
House, both co. Donegal. 

25. Mr. John Jackson, Solicitor, of 
Bury St. Edmund’s, to Anne-Frances, 
daughter of Rev. J. Nottige, Rector of 
East Hanningfield. 

-28, John Stephen, jun, esq. to Miss 
Mary-Matthews Hamilton, of Queen-sq. 

29. At Kirkhill, Aberdeen, Lieut. An- 
drew Reid, R.N. to Jean-Ann, dau. of 
Chas. Adamson, esq. of Kirkhill. 

John Deane, son of George Case, esq. 
of Walton Priory, to Annabella, dau. of 
the late Henry Littledale, esq. of Liverpool. 

‘30. John Wynne, esq. of Garthmeilio, 
Denbighsbire, to Anne, daughter of T. Fry, 
esq. of Strood, Kent. 

Wm. Clavill Dyer, esq. of Croham 
Hurst, Croydon, to Mary-Anne-Law, 
dau. of H. B. Ferne, esq. of Greenwich. 

31. Sam. Solly, esq. of Morton, in Lin- 
colnshire, to Dorothea, only daughter of 
the Rev. Thomas Rackett, Rector of Spet- 
tisbury, Dorset. 

Lately. Major Eyre-Evans Kenny, 80th 
regt. to Lucy Jennings, dau. of John Inge, 
at 9 of Stonygate House, Leicestershire. 

ev. Jonathan Wilkinson, B.A. to the 





eldest daughter of Richard Burrows, esq. 
of Saffron Walden. 

Feb. 1. Rev. Brownlow- Villiers Layard, 
M.A. Rector of Uffington, and Vicar of 
Tallington, Lincolnshire, to Sarah-Jane, 
daughter of the late Thos. Margery, esq. 
of Clapham. 

Rev. Henry, son of Robert Ramsden, 
esq. of Carlton Hall, Notts, to Mary, 
daughter of Rob. Swann, esq. of Askam, 
Yorkshire. 

Major Rich, Whish, Bombay Artillery, 
to Charlotte-Anna, daughter of Martin 
Whish, esq. late Commissioner of Excise. 

2. At B. Gascoyne’s, esq. in Great 
Stanhope-street, May Fair, Viscount Cran- 
borne, to Miss Gascoyne. 

3. Dudley Cooke, esq. of Kennington, 
to Fanny, daughter of G. Davis, esq. of 
Camberwell Grove. 

6, Rev. Dr. Crigan, Rector of Marston, 
(son of the late Bishop of Sodor and Man,) 
to Mary, daughter of Col. Smelt, Lieut.- 
governor of the Isle of Man. 

8. Rev. George Cunliffe, (son of Sir 
Foster Cunliffe, bart.) to Dorothea, daugh- 
ter of T. S. Townshend, esq. of Trevallyn, 
Denbighshire. 

John-Philip Mather, esq. of Everton, 
to Eliza, daughter of the Rev. J. Vaugh- 
an, of Wraxall, Somersetshire. 

9. Wm, Parry Richards, esq. (son of 
the Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron,) to 
Frances-Eliza, daughter of the late Jona- 
than Dennet, esq. 

10. Wm, Fred. Chambers, M.D. to 
Mary, daughter of the late Wm. M. Fra~ 
ser, M.D. of Lower Grosvenor-street. 

Capt. Kobert Garrett, of Ellington; to 
the widow of the late Wm. Devaynes, of 
Updown, Isle of Thanet. 

13. Wm. Colborne Towers, esq. of 
Queen Anne-street, to Emma Barnadis- 
ton, daughter of the late Rev, W. Yates, 
of Solibull. 

15. Heary-Baynes, third son of George 
Ward, esq. of Northwood House, Isle of 
Wight, to Harriet- Anne, eldest dau, of the 
late Samuel Davis, esq. of Portland-place. 

William Dudley, esq. merchant, of 
London, to Anne-Sophia, daughter of Jo- 
seph Steele, esq. of Croydon. 

Wm. Wentworth Stackpoole, esq. to 
Lucy, daughter of Jas. Lloyd Harris, esq. 
of the Moor, Herefordshire. 

17. Robert Willis, esq. to Jane A’Court, 
daughter of Joseph Tucker, ésq. Commis- 
sioner of his Majesty’s Navy. 

Robert, son of Col. Machell, of Bever- 
ley, Yorkshire, to Eliza-Mary, daugtiter 
of James Zealey, esq. 

19, Mr, Samuel Lightfoot, of Islibgton, 
to Miss Cooke, of Bristol. 

OBI- 
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Baroness ABERCROMBY. 

Feb. 11. At Edinburgh, the Right 
Hon. Mary-Anne Abercromby, Baroness 
Abercromby of Aboukir, and Tullibody, 
in the county of Clackmannan, so creat- 
ed May 22, 1801, with remainder to her 
issue male by her late husband, the gal- 
lant Sir Ralah Abercromby, K. B. by 
whom she had issue four sons and three 
daughters, She was the daughter of 
John Menzies, of Fernton, co. Perth, 
esq. and is succeeded in her title by her 
eldest son, George, now baron Aber- 
cromby. 





LaDy HUNLOKE. 

Jan, 22. In Saville-row, the Dowager 
Lady Hunloke.—Lady Hunloke was 
the sister of Mr. Coke of Holkham, and 
the relict of Sir Henry Hunloke, an an- 
cient baronet, and connected by blood 
and alliance with many noble houses ; 
but those adventitious circumstances 
were forgotten in the influence of her 
personal character, With all the lighter 
accomplishments of her sex and station, 
she combined powers of mind that want- 
ed, perhaps, but the stimulus they might 
have had in a less elevated rank, to pro- 
duce permanent memorials of their exis- 
tence. She was acquainted with the 
Latin classics, and had a facile posses- 
sion of all the polite languages of Eu- 
rope, and there were few subjects which 
her active intelligence did not embrace. 
—Such endowments were unalloyed by 
any tincture of pedantry, and the play- 
fulness of her imagination was the de- 
light and charm of society, Possess- 
ing the most diffusive urbanity, and 
the kindest disposition, her influence 
was very considerable; and a return 
home at all times to her residence (at 
Wingerworth) after any absence, was 
hailed with joy and congratulation. If 
a schism in the neighbourhood, ora fa- 
mily quarrel, existed, she was sure to be 
called on as the arbitress, and was gene- 
rally successful. The late Duke of De- 
vonshire has often been heard to re- 
mark, that his parties at Chatsworth 
and London were a2!ways deficient, if 
Lady Hunloke was absent. Malice ne- 
ver had access to her bosom, nor ever 
painted for her any of those flashes of 
intelligence and wit which raised her 
couversation above tbe ordinary level. 
The claims of benevolence never sought 
her in vain. In the domestic charities 
her life was happy, and their blessings 
cheered her parting hour. 

The remains of this amiable and ex- 
cellent lady have been interred at the 
family vault, Wingerworth, in Derby- 
shire. 


Rev. Dr. Linpsay. 

Feb. 14. In bis 67th year, the Rev. 
James. Lindsay, D. D. of Grove Hall, 
Bow, Middlesex, upwards of 35 years 
Minister of the Presbyterian Meeting, 
Monkwell-street. He had, with other 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the 
three denominations, assembled at Dr. 
Williams’s Library, in Red Cross-street, 
with a view of considering the projected 
Bill of Mr. Brougham on the subject of 
Education. Several Ministers had ex- 
pressed their sentiments, and among the 
rest Dr. Lindsay. A friendly conversa- 
tion having been finished, the Secretary, 
the Rev. Dr, Morgan, was proceeding to 
read to the meeting a series of Resolu- 
tions, when the attention of the com- 
pany was arrested by an appearance of 
severe indisposition in Dr. Lindsay: he 
fell insensible into the arms of those 
around him. Medical aid was instantly 
called in ; but it was too late, the spirit 
had fied to God who gave it, The 
whole company was too much affected 
by this awful stroke to proceed with bu- 
siness. The Rev. Dr. Waugh, attended 
by a large company of Ministers, offered 
an appropriate prayer. The Ministers 
departed deeply impressed with this 
powerful admonition on the uncertainty 
of life, and the necessity of being always 
ready for the stroke of death. 

Dr. Lindsay was a native of Scotland, 
and was educated at Aberdeen. He suc- 
ceeded the celebrated Dr. James Fordyce, 
about the year 1782, as Pastor of the 
congregation at Monkwell-street ; in 
which Chapel he preached a Sermon on 
oceasion of Dr. Fordyce’s death, in 
1796, which was printed (see vol. LX VII. 
p- 410). He also published “ A Sermon 
on the Influence of Religious Knowledge, 
as tending to produce a gradual Im- 
provement in the social state, preached 
at Monkwell-street,” 8vo. 1813; and 
“A Sermon at Salters’ Hall Meeting 
House, ow the death of the Rev. Hugh 
Worthington,” 8vo. 1813 (LXXXIIL, ii. 
455.)—An elegant and most impressive 
Funeral Sermon was preached, on occa- 
sion of Dr. Lindsay’s death, the 25th 
inst. by Dr. Rees, at Monkwell-street 
Chapel. 





Apam Wa tkeER, Eso. 

Feb.11. At Richmond, aged 90, Mr. 
Adam Walker, the celebrated Lecturer 
on Natural and Experimental Philosophy. 

Mr. Walker was born on the banks of 
Windermere, in the county of Westmor- 
land. His father employed a few hands 
in the woollen manufacture: and hav- 
ing a large family, he took his son from 

school 
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school before the boy could read a chap- 
ter in the bible. The mechanical turn 
of the youth was not however to be 
smothered by hard Jabour. He copied 
corn-mills, paper-mills, and fulling-mills, 
the models of which were constructed 
on a brook near his father’s dwelling, to 
the surprise of passengers. He also 
berrowed books, and built a house for 
himself in a bush to read without inter- 
ruption on Sundays. Thus be went on 
with such success, that a person, who 
discovered his extraordinary talents, of- 
fered him the ushership of Ledsham 
School, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
Here he began his career of teaching 
when he was no more than fifteen years 
of age, and had frequently to study over 
night what he had to impart to his 
pupils the next morning. After conti- 
nuing three years in that situation, he 
was chosen writing-master and accompt- 
ant to the free-school at Macclesfield, 
where he resided four years, and fper- 
fected himself in mathematics by his 
own application. At this place he em- 
barked in trade, but failing in his busi- 
ness, he resolved to turn hermit in one 
of the islands on the lake of Winder- 
mere, from which romantic scheme he 
was diverted by the ridicule of his friends. 
His next enterprize was that of )ectur- 
ing on astronomy at Manchester, where 
he met with a very favourable reception, 
which enabled him to establish an ex- 
tensive seminary. This however he re- 
linquished for the purpose of travelling 
as a lecturer in natural philosophy; and 
after visiting most of the great towns in 
the three kingdoms, he visited Dr. Priest- 
ley, by whose recommendation he un- 
dertook to lecture in the Haymarket in 
1778. The encouragement which he 
experienced in the metropolis induced 
him to take a house in George-street, 
Hanover-square, where be read lectures 
every winter to numerous audiences. 
He was also engaged by Dr. Barnard, 
provost of Eton College, to lecture in 
that seminary: which example was fol- 
lowed by Westminster, Winchester, and 
other great schools, Among the variety 
of inventions with which Mr. Walker 
has amused himself, may be mentioned 
various engines for raising water ; three 
methods by which ships may be easily 
pumped at sea ; carriages to go by wind 
and steam; the patent empyreal air 
stove ; the patent celestina harpsichord ; 
the Eidouranion, or transparent orrery ; 
the rotatory lights on the island of 
Scilly; a boat that works against the 
stream ; another that clears the bottom 
of rivers by the stream or tide; a wea- 
ther guage which, united to a clock, 
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shows the quantity of rain, the direction 
and strength of the wind, the height of 
the barometer, the heat and moisture 
of the air ; an easy method of turning a 
river into a wet dock; a road-mill; a 
machine for watering land; a dibbling- 
plough, &c. &c. The literary perform- 
ances of Mr. Walker are: “ Analysis of 
Lectures on experimental Philosophy,” 
8vo.; ** Philosophical Estimate of the 
Causes, Effects, and Cure of Unwhole- 
some Air in Cities,” 8vo.; “On the 
Causes and Cure of Smoky Chimnies,’’ 
8vo. ; “ Ideas suggested in an Excur- 
sion through Flanders, Germany, Italy, 
and France,” 8vo. 1791; ‘* Remarks 
made in a Tour to the Lakes of West- 
moreland and Cumberland, in the Sum- 
mer of 1791, to which is annexed a 
Sketch of the Police, Religion, Arts, and 
Agriculture of France, made in an ex- 
cursion to Paris in 1785,’ 8vo. 1792; 
** A System of Familiar Philosophy, in 
Lectures,” 4to. 1799; “A Treatise on 
Geography and the Use of the Globes,” 
12mo. Some interesting Memoirs of 
the Family of Hogarth were commu- 
nicated by Mr. Walker to Mr, Nichols 
in 1782. He has also inserted many 
pieces in prose and verse in various 
Magazines ; and some articles in the 
Philosophical Transactions, and Young’s 
Annals of Agriculture. 





Mires Monkuouse, Esg. 

Jan, 20. At Funtington, in Sussex 
(the residence of his brother-in-law, 
H. J. Hounsom, Esq.), Miles Monk- 
house, Esq. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in 
the 57th year of his age. It is not with 
the ordinary feelings of regret that we 
anwounce the death of a man so esti- 
mable in every point of view. As a Bri- 
tish merchant, he reflected credit on 
that respeetable character, by honour 
and integrity. A firm friend to the Con- 
stitution of bis country, he was ever 
foremost in measures that had for their 
object his country’s weal. When the 
revolutionary storm burst forth with 
such tremendous effect in a neighbour- 
ing land—and when men’s minds wa- 
vered— Mr. M. was one of the most 
active of the patriot band in Newcastle 
that formed that protecting force (to 
which England ultimately owed her 
safety !), the armed volunteers ; and for 
many years he bore the command of 
one of the four companies which com- 
posed the corps of Newcastle Loyal Vo- 
lonteers. Mr. M. subsequently com- 
manded a troop of cavalry (the provi- 
sional) raised for local defence, by Act 
of Parliament, in Newcastle. In public 
business of all sorts, Mr. Monkhouse 

ever 
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ever cheerfully and zealously co-operated, 
for the benefit of the community: and 
he was admirably qualified for the task ; 
for, besides a comprehensive mind, he 
was a man of undaunted nerve, and suf- 
fered no impediments to overcome his 
exertions for the general good. As a 
husband and father, he was most tender 
and affectionate ;—as a friend, unre- 
mittingly zealous, sincere, and benevo- 
lent ;—as a master, truly liberal and 
kind ;—and to all, in short, he recom- 
mended himself by a courteousness of 
manner and attention that could not fail 
to make the most favourable impression. 
He died sincerely lamented, not only by 
his own family and more immediate 
eonnexions, but by an extensive circle 
of acyuaintances and friends; and by 
persons of all ranks who were acquaint- 
ed with his worth. 





Sotomon Wapp, Esq. 

Jan. 29. At his house in Basinghall- 
street, aged 76, Solomon Wadd, Esq. 
an eminent surgeon, having resided 
there more than half a century, and 
been a member of the Corporation of 
London upwards of forty years. 

He was born in the year of the Rebel- 
lion. His paternal uncle took him, 
when a child, under his guardianship 
and protection ; and, at his death, left 
him a small estate near Biggleswade in 
Bedfordshire. He received his education 
at Gloucester, from whence he went to 
Worcester, to be with a medical practi- 
tioner of eminence, where he had the 
advantage of seeing the practice of Dr. 
Wall, then one of the most distinguish- 
ed physicians of the time. In 1766 he 
became pupil to Mr. Pott, at St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital, with whom he re- 
mained till he entered on business for 
himself in Basinghall-street. 

He was a man of the most amiable 
disposition :—upright and just. He bore 
about him the most conciliating man- 
ners and good-humoured complacency. 
Fo urbanity was united firmness :—bis 
regard once fixed was not easily shaken. 
Few men, in a private station of life, 
have been attended to the grave with 
feelings of more affectionate attachment 
and regard. 





Rev. Dr. Epmunp OvuTRAM. 

Suddenly, at Lichfield, of an apoplectic 
seizure, the Rev. Dr. Outram. He was 
Public Orator of the University of Cam- 
bridge, and Rector of St. Philip’s Bir- 
mingham; for which he was, by a de- 
cree of the Court of Common Pleas, in a 
cause betwecn Brazen Nose College, 
Oxford, and the Bishop of Salisbury, ad- 


udged to vacate his rectory of Witton 

vers, in the county of Wilts. He was 
also a Prebendary of Lichfield, Archdea- 
con of Derby, &c. and Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Lichfield. He has published 
a curious collection of Extracts, exhibit- 
ing the character of Methodism, from 
the publications of the Sectaries. 

Dr. Outram was highly distinguished 
as a scholar and divine, truly benevolent 
in his disposition, and ever pony An 
gaged in works of charity. The b 
of this excellent man has occasioned the 
most heartfelt and general sorrow among 
all classes of his parishioners; and he 
was followed to the grave, not only by 
his own congregation, but also by the 
heads of the Dissenters, and their Mi- 
nisters, as well as by the other Clergy 
and Magistrates of Birmingham. 

The remains of this late distinguished 
scholar and divine were deposited in 
the vault of St. Philip’s Church, Bir- 
mingham, with much solemn ceremony, 
in the presence of some thousands of 
spectators. Upon the entrance of the 
body into the Church the Dead March in 
Saul was played, and afterwards the 42d 
Psalm was sung by the children of the 
Blue-coat School. While the eerpse was 
lowering into the vault the faneral Hymn 
of “ Forgive, blest shade, this tributary 
tear,” by Dr. Calcott, was most impres- 
sively sung. 





Morrar, alias M‘Covut. 

Lately, James M‘Coul, alias Moffat, alias 
Martin, alias Wilson, alias Moffot. He wasa 
native of Berwickshire, and was bred to the 
business of a tanner, which he for some 
time exercised in Scotland. He afterwards 
came to London, where he connected him- 
self with the most notorious sharpers, and 
subsequently became himself an adept 
and a leader. He was, like the famous’ 
‘Brodie, celebrated as a cock-fighter; and, 
in pugilism, was what would now, in the 
elegant language of that science, be styled 
a demi-professional demi-amateur of the 
fancy. The connexions of his gang, of 
whom the notorious Huffey White was a 
prominent member, were, it is said, so 
extensive, that he might with some pro- 
priety be called the robber of the world ; 
its ramifications extended over great part 
of the Continent of Europe, himself at 
times residing in different towns in Hol- 
land, He was in Hamburgh when that 
city fell into the hands of the French, 
where he was of considerable service to 
the British troops, which subsequently 
saved him from an ignominious death. 
About fifteen years ago, as a mask for 
his real intentions, he commenced a mo- 
rocco tanning and dyeing concern in the 
neighbourhood of Ediuburgh, more, as it 
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is thought, with the intent of cloaking his 
character, and assuming a “visible means 
of subsistence,” than for the purpose of 
fair gain. About that time he was taken 
into custody, charged with robbing a gen- 
tleman in the Theatre, but he got off from 
want of evidenee. His history from this pe- 
riod is less perfect in his own country than 
in the records of Bow-street, down to the 
robberyofthePaisely Bank’s branch at Glas- 
gow. Soon after that transaction he was 
taken into custody, and after remaining long 
in Glasgow gaol, obtained his liberation, by 
restoring, through the medium of a friend 
in London, about ten thousand pounds of 
the money of which the Bank was robbed ; 
having, as it was well known, still a large 
sum of the money then lost to the Bank. 
He made repeated visits to Aberdeen and 
Dandee, in order to convert the notes into 
bills on London, in which he succeeded. 
At last, with a large sum of money still 
on his person, he arrived at Leith, and 
succeeded in converting it also, being, as 
was proved, the identical notes of which 
the Bank was robbed, into bills on Lon- 
don, when he was again apprehended, and 
sent up to the Police-office, Edinburgh ; 
wheo, after another imprisonment and much 
discussion, these bills were, by desire of a 
very active Magistrate of Edinburgh, lodg- 
ed in the bank of Sir W. Forbes and Co. 
In order to recover this money, Moffat 
had the audacity to raise various actions 
in the Court of Session, and unsuccess- 
fully litigated for a period of eight years, 
during which he was for the most part to 
be found about the Courts of Law, or at 
certain tap-rooms, denouncing City Ma- 
gistrates, Judges, and Juries. At the final 
determination of this cause against him 
in the Jury Court, im May last, the wit- 
nesses, it will be recollected, so completely 
established his being a principal in the 
robbery, that he was taken into custody, 
tried before the Court of Justiciary in the 
month of Jane, convicted, and sentenced 
to be executed, which sentence was afier- 
wards commuted to transportation; but 
his health, from the time of his trial, being 
in a declining state, and being advanced in 
years, he was permitted to remain in gaol, 
where this veteran in villainy, coatrary 
to the expectation of all who ever heard 
of him, died a natural death, instead of 
ending his days in a foreign land, or ex- 
piating his crimes on a gibbet. 

s 





DEAT AHS. 
June 2. AT the Cape of Good Hope, in 
i821. his 27th year, David Francis 


Chambers, Lieutenant in 89th foot, second 
son of the late Francis Chambers, esq. of 
Monte Alto (Waterford), Ireland. 
June6. AtCalcutta, Wm. Henry Shaw, 
esq. formerly in the service of the East 
Gent. Mac. February, 1821, 
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India Company, and only son of the late 


Jonas Shaw, esq. 

July 11. At Trincomalee, in his 18th 
year, Mr. Th » Midship of the 
Leander, eldest son of Sir Geo. Thomas, bt. 

July 18. At Calcutta,.the wife of Cap- 
tain J. A. Butler, and daughter of Mr. Ra- 
venhill, of Blackheath-road. 

July 27. At Mully, in the East Indies, 
Major Charles Peter Hay, of the 22d reg. 
Native Infantry on the Bengal Establish- 
meat, Commandant of the Chumparuam 
L. 1, and of the Nepaul frontier post of 
Mally. 

Aug. 10. At Madras, Laura, wife of 
George Lys, esq. 

In Camp, at Collundghee Dooab, in the 
East Indies, in his 38th year, Capt. Chat- 
field, 1st reg. Madras Light Native Ca- 
valry, eldest son of W. Chatfield, esq. of 
Croydon, who has to lament the loss of 
two sons before in the Company’s Civil 
Service. 

Aug. 11, Near Goa, in the East Indies, 
of the cholera morbus, in his 34th year, 
deeply lamented, Adjutant and Paymaster 
Mercier, of the 2d battalion of Pioneers : 
a gentleman highly esteemed for his social 
pleasantry and suavity of disposition.—- 
His Captain, -in announcing the melan- 
choly event of his death to a brother offi- 
cer, emphatically adds, “‘ poor Mercier 
has left many a man behind him, but not 
one braver nor better,” 

Aug. 28. At Bangalore, Major Gen, 
Hare, of his Majesty’s service, command- 
ing the Mysore Division of the Madras 
Army. 

Sept. 22. At Florence, Ernest Missett, 
esq. He held the rank of Lieut.-col. in 
the Army, and was many years his Ma- 
jesty’s Consul General in Egypt. 

Oct. 28. Aged 21, Mr. W. Mountain, 
proprietor of the Saracen’s Head, Snow- 
hill, universally regretted. The father and 
grandfather of the deceased had been 
proprietors of the same concern for up- 
wards of fifty years. 

Nov. 15, At Berbice, George Gordon, 
esq. a gentleman of the brightest talents 
and of the most polished wit. He had 
been appointed to the situation of Presi- 
dent of the Court of Justice in Berbice by 
the late Governor Bentinck ; but it wss 
vacated, only a few weeks before his 
death, by the re-appointment of Mr. 
Beard, who had been suspended from the 
office. 

Nov. 17. At Barbadoes, Capt. Thos. 
Roberts, of the Royal Engineers. 

Nov, 28. In his 39th year, Joseph Sa- 
bazan, esq. of Black Bay Estate, in the 
island of Grenada, West Indies. 

Dee. 3. At Collymore House, Bar- 
badoes, in her 17th year, Honora Alicia 
Lambart Popham, second daughter of 

Lieut.- 
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Lieut.-col. S. T. Popham, Deputy Quarter 
Master General of the Troops in that 
Colony. 

Dec. 15. At Barbadoes, of the yellow 
fever, James Benney, esq. of Demarara. 

Dec. 19. At Grenada, in his 25th year, 
Henry Larkins, esq. 

Dec. 26. At Angers, Charles Viscount 
Walsh de Serrant, brother to the late Vis- 
countess Southwell. 

Dec. 27. At Rome, Sir Thomas Gage, 
bart. of Hengrave Hall, Suffolk. 

Dec. 31. At Boulogne, Lady Anne 
Digby, relict of William-Henry Digby, of 
Ireland, esq. (to whom she was married in 
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son of the Rev. James Plowden, for- 
merly of Ewhurst House in the same 
county, also patron and rector of that 
Church. The remains of the deceased 
were deposited in the family burial place 
at Ewhurst.—He married Eugenia, daugh- 
ter of the late Major Brookes of Bath, 
who survives him, and by whom he had 
two sons ; the elder died in his minority, 
and the other, who accompanied bis father 
to the East Indies, died there about two 
years ago. He, himself, had recently re- 
turned to England, having on the death of 
his son relinquished his appointments in 
the civil service of the Hon, East India 





1795), and sister to the Earl of Cassilli 
She survived her husband only a few 


weeks, 

Jan. 3. At Edinburgh, Peter Fair, esq. 
M. D. late of the 4th regiment, Bengal 
Native Cavalry. 

Jan. 4, At Newport, Isle of Wight, 
aged 59, Lieut, William Thomas, late of 
the Royal Artillery Drivers. 

Jan. 6, At Naples, Mrs. John Cum- 
ming, eldest daughter of Wm. Magee, 
esq. of Belfast. 

Jan.". At Vine-place, Bishop Wear- 
mouth, aged 86, Mrs. Eleanor Blakiston, 
widow and relict of the late Wm. Blakis- 
ton, esq. of Sunderland, co. Durham (of 
the ancient family of the Blakistons of 
that county). This excellent and exem- 
plary woman survived her late husband 
28 years. 

At Harborne, near Birmingham, Wm. 
John Smith, esq. B. A. Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

At Exeter, Mr. Christophers, of 12, 
New Broad-street, London. 

At Caythorpe, Lincolnshire, aged 54, 
Mr. Thomas Porters. 

Jan. 8. At Southampton, lady ... 
Forrester, the lady of F. Forrester, esq. 
M.P. for Wenlock, and daughter of the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Darlington. 

Jan. 11. In North Great George-street, 
Dublin, A. A. Hely Hutchinson, youngest 
son of the Hon. Abraham A. Hely Hat- 
chinson. 

At Hill-place, Hampshire, in his 66th 
year, Richard Goodlad, esq. late high 
sheriff of that county ; and Jan. 19, Fran- 
ces Leonora, his widow: she was the only 
daughter of the late John White, esq. of 
Fairlee (Isle of White), and of Upcerne, 


Dorsetshire. 

Jenny, wife of Richard Lomax, esq. of 
West-square. 

At Southwold, Suffolk, in his 89th year, 
John Sayer, gent. 

At 15, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, io her 
68th year, Mrs. Elizabeth Meadows. 

At Flask-walk, Hampstead, Miss Eli- 
zabeth Roby. 

Jan. 12. Henry Chicheley Plowden, 
esq. of Newton-park, Hampshire ; younger 


Company, and has left a surviving brother 
R. C. Plowden, esq. one of the Directors of 
that Company, and three sisters, Mrs. 
Koe, of Croydon in Surry, Mrs. Chapeau, 
of Blackheath in Kent, and Mrs. Bunce, 
of Northiam in Sussex. 

At Middle Hill, near Bath, Margaret, 
wife of the Rev. W. C. Colton, of High 
Leigh, Cheshire. 

At Brompton Grove, at an advanced 
age, Sir John Macpherson, bart. for many 
years a Member of the Supreme Council 
at Bengal, and afterwards Governor Ge- 
neral of India. — The following extract 
from his will may form an interesting 
addition. The high and spontaneous tes- 
timony borne, in what may be considered 
as the last act of his life, to our present 
illustrious Sovereign, seems peculiarly 
called for in these times. We therefore 
give it that publicity it so justly merits.— 
“I conclude this my last Will and Tes- 
tament, in expressing my early and un- 
alterable admiration for his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales; the truly glo- 
rious reigning Prince of the British Em- 
pire: and I request my executors to wait 
upon his Royal Highness immediately 
after my decease, and to state to him, as 
I now do, that Ihave bequeathed to his 
Royal Highness my celebrated antique 
statue of Minerva, which he often ad- 
mired, with any one of my antique rings 
that would please his Royal Highness. I 
likewise request you to assure his Royal 
Highness, that I will leave him certain 
papers which prove to a demonstration, 
that the glorious system which he has re- 
alized for his Country and the World, in 
his difficult reign of eight years, was the 
early system of his heart and his ambi- 
tion.” 

James Topping, esq. of Whatcroft-hall, 
Cheshire, one of his Majesty’s Counsel, a 
Bencher of the Inner Temple, and late 
Attorney General of the County Palatine 
of Lancaster, and of the County Palatine 
of Durham. 

Jan. 13. At Clifton, the relict of News- 
ham Peers, esq. of Alvestone House, Dor- 
setshire, and Chadshunt, Warwickshire. 

In Great Cumberland-street, the - 
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of George Vaughan. esq. late First Major 
in the Second Troop of Horse Guards, 

General Francis Ed. Gwyn, Colonel 
of the King’s Dragoon Guards, and Go- 
vernor of Sheerness. 

Aged 23, Mr. J. Blanchard, jun. por- 
trait engraver, son of Mr. Blanchard, of 
Covent Garden theatre. 

At Totness, Devonshire, Margaret, re- 
lict of Joseph Taunton, esq. formerly of 
Bradninch, Exeter. 

At the Green, Richmond, Yorkshire, Ca- 
therine, widow of Sir Robert Gerard, bart. 
of Garswood, Lancashire. 

Jan. 14. Very suddenly, and universally 
regretted, at the Globe House, Sibton, the 
Rev. Francis Legget, A.M. He was edu- 
cated at Caius college, Cambridge, where 
he proceeded A. B. 1769, and A. M. 1774. 
lo 1799 he was presented to the rectory of 
Bedfield, and in 17... to the vicarage of 
Sibton cum Peasenhall, both in Suffolk. 

At Maidstone (where he was perform- 
ing with Mr. Dowton’s Company), 
Mr. Owen, a respectable low Comedian, 
well known in every provincial town in the 
kingdom.—A few days ago he met with a 
serious accident, which terminated fatally 
on the above day. 

Jan. 15. Inhis 30th year, Lewis, son 
of the late Simon Fraser, esq. of Ford, near 
Edinburgh. 

At Camden Town, on the 47th anniver- 
sary of her wedding-day, Isabella, wife of 
Jeremiah Stockdale, esq. of High Holborn, 
Mill-maker to his Majesty. 

In her 60th year, Catherine, wife of Da- 
vid Martineau, esq. of Stockwell Common. 

At Pen-biil, near Bexley, Kent, in his 
73d year, Joseph Sage, esq. provost of 
the Moneyers, and the oldest officer of his 
Majesty’s Mint. 

At Portsmouth, aged 75, the widow of 
the late Thomas Hardyman, esq. 

At North-end, Fulham, aged 20, Isa- 
bella, daughter of Dr. Crotch. 

At Wells, in her 82d year, Mrs. Hester 
Salmon, widow of the late John Salmon, 
esq. of that city, and of Eastcott House, 
Wookey, and mother of the Rev. T. A. Sal- 
mon, B, D. Prebendary of Wells, &c. and 
of Mrs. Prinn, of Charlton-park, Glouces- 
tershire, and two other daughters. 

Jan. 16. Aged 65, Edward Manley, 
esq. of Paternoster-row. 

Jan. 17. Off Deal, in her passage to 
Madeira, Maria, the youngest daughter 
of Robert Nicholas, esq. of Ashton Keynes, 
Wilts, Chairman of the Board of Excise. 

Jan. 18. At the residence of Lord 
Castlecoote, First Commissioner of Cus- 
tums, Dublin, LadyCastlecoote. Her Lady- 
ship was Elizabeth-Anne, daughter of Hen. 
Tilson, D. D. of Eagle Hill (Kildare). 

At Liverpool, after an illness of three 
years, Lieut. Hilliard, of the 4th Veteran 
Battalion. 
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At Bath, in her 89th year, the widow of 
the late Christian Heineken, esq. of Peck- 
ham, Surrey. 

At his son’s (Mr. W. L. Winter, of Brix- 
ton, Surrey), aged 90, Robert Winter, esq. 

Aged 62, Mr. M‘Creight. Builder’s As- 
sistant at Plymouth Dock Yard, leaving a 
widow and 12 children. 

At Dudley, Worcestershire, aged 40, 
George Wright Hawkes, esq. 

Jan. 22. At Walworth, in his 59th year, 
Mr. Henry Haggard, the eldest son of An- 
thony Hill Haggard, esq. late of Pall Mali, 
wine merchant, and one of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for the city of West- 
minster. Mr. Haggard married Miss Eli- 
zabeth Warneford, the daughter of the 
Rev. Edmund Warneford, the late worthy 
Rector of Rickinghall, in the county of 
Suffolk, Lecturer of Allhallows, Bread- 
street, and Minister of St. Luke’s, Old- 
street. 

Jan. 22. At Dieppe, in France, of a 
putrid fever, sincerely lamented by her 
family and friends, Hannab, the wife of 
Richard Falkland, gent. and daugiter of 
the late James W. Gooch, gent. of Orford, 
Suffolk. 

Jan. 23. At Ham Common, aged 24, 
Georgiana, daughter of the Rev. Charles 
Proby, Rector of Stanwick, Northamp- 
tonsbire. 

Jan. 24 Aged 70, by falling down 
stairs, Moses Langdon, esq. of Upton, 
near Wiveliscombe ; better known by the 
appellation of Old Moses, from the nig- 
gardly disposition he at all times evinced. 
In order to save expences, he has been 
frequently known to pick, dress, and eat 
crows or magpies, found dead in the fields 
by boys. He never kept any servant, 
but in order to save wages he gave an old 
woman from the workhouse her victuals 
to dress his; he was in the habit of fre- 
quenting Wiveliscombe, and put up ata 
small inn where they dressed tripe, whieh 
he generally took for his dinner; and if 
any person sitting near him left any on 
their plates, he always ate it up with great 
eagerness, saying it was a pity to waste 
any thing. When at home he wore the 
coarsest shirts, but kept fine Holland ones, 
which he wore when he went a journey ; 
and if he slept out, be invariably took the 
shirt off and lay without one, to prevent it 
being worn out, He died intestate, and 
his landed property, to a considerable 
amount, falls to John Langdon, a second 
cousiv, heretofore a day labourer. 

Mary Turner, wife of Mr. G. Morrison, 
of Craven-street, Strand, daughter of the 
late Wm. Cabell, esq. of the India Board. 

At Welwyn, Herts, in his 74th year, 
Henry Blake, esq. senior Proctor of Doc- 
tors’ Commons, 

George, son of the late Rev. Hugh 
Pugh, Reetor of Hutton, Essex, aud bro- 
ther 
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ther of the Rev. Wm. Pugh, one of the 
senior Fellows of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Jan. 25. The wife of Dr. Temple, of 
Bedford-row. 

At Streeton Hall, aged 25, Thos. Chas. 
Garforth, esq. nephew of Sir James Gra- 
ham, bart. 

At Great Warley Place, Essex, in his 
93d year, Sam. Bonham, esq. 

At Berrow, Worcestershire, Richard 
Cocks, esq. brother of the late Lord So- 
mers, and many years a Magistrate of the 
county of Hereford. 

At Garlandstown (Westmeath), the wife 
of Herne Tighe, esq. 

At Combe Florey, Somersetshire, aged 
73, John Perring, esq. 

Mrs. Stephens, mother of Miss Stephens, 
of Covent Garden Theatre, 

At Claremont Park, Esher, Col. Baron 
de Hardenbrooke, Equerry to his Royal 
Highness Prince Leopold,—The remains 
of the Baron were interred at Esher 
Church. Baron Just, the Saxon Minister, 
followed as Chief Mourner; Baron Ffeffel, 
the Bavarian Minister, and Col. Adden- 
broke, also followed. 

Jan. 26. In her 82d year, Barbara, 
sister of the late Sir Alex. Craufurd, bart. 

At his residence in Ipswich, Suff. in his 
82d year, the Rev. Geo. Routh, M.A. This 
gentleman received his academical edu- 
cation at Caius College, Cambridge, where 
he proceeded to the degree of B.A. in 
1762 (being the sixth Wrangler on the 
Tripos), and to that of M.A. in 1765. In 
1773, he was presented to the Vicarage of 
Debenham, which he vacated in 1790, on 
being presented to the Rectory of Hol- 
brook; in 17... to the perpetual Curacy 
of Ashfield with Thorpe Chapel annexed ; 
asd in 1770 to the Rectory of St. Helen 
with that of St. Clement annexed, in I[ps- 
wich. 

Jan. 27. Aged 18, John Douglas Oli- 
ver, son of Edward Oliver, esq. of Wol- 
lescote, Worcestershire. 

At Ipswich, in his 96th year, John Sher- 
man, gent. for some time a Captain in 
the Eastern battalion of the Suffolk regi- 
ment of Militia. He was appointed to 
the above commission at the first raising 
of this constitutional force. 

In Tavistock Place, Cheltenham, in his 
52d year, J. D. Kelly, esq. one of the pro- 
prietors of the Assembly Rooms at that 
place. 

In Norton-street, aged 2S, Capt. John 
Lutmau, late of the 81st regiment. 

At Southampton, in the prime of life, 
Capt. Hoey, many years a resident of 
Bath; a gentleman well known in the 
fashionable world, and formerly a candi- 
date for the office of Arbiter Elegantiarum 
at Kingston Rooms, in that city. 


At Southampton, aged 38, Mr. James 
Gold, cabinet-maker. 

At Putney Hill, in his 36th year, Capt. 
E, L. Crofton, C. B. R. N. 

At Exmouth, Major-gen. Charles Au- 
riol, youngest brother of Jas. Peter Auriol, 
esq. of Park-street, Park-lane. 

Jan, 28. ‘In her 60th year, suddenly, 
Elizabeth, the wife of Rich. Williams, esq. 
of Stepney Green. 

At Stamford Hill, aged 73, Mrs. Jane 
Snaith, 

John Buckley, esq. of Nelson-square, 
brewer. 

Aged 68, Wm. Evetts Sheffield, esq. of 
the Polygon, Somers Town. 

At Winchmore Hill, suddenly, in bis 
73d year, W. Radley, esq. 

Jan. 29, At Tovil, near Maidstone, in 
his 52d year, James Hulkes, esq. late of 
Rochester, and formerly one of the Repre- 
sentatives of that city. 

John, son of Mr, Bradley, surgeon, of 
John. street, Berkeley-squafe. 

In Upper Kentish Town, John Jackson, 
esq. 
At Cheltenham, Pat. Maitland, esq. 
late of Calcutta. 

Jan. 30. In his 74th year, Mr. Wm. 
Drew, of Great Chesterfield-street. 

Elizabeth, widow the late Col. Bell, of 
the Northumberland Militia. 

At Warren’s Court, co. Cork, in his 
68th year, Sir Augustus Warren, bart. 
formerly M.P. for the city of Cork. He 
is succeeded in title and estates by his 
eldest son, now Sir Augustus Warren, 
bart. 

Jan, 31. Rather suddenly, Warwick 
Lake, esq. He had been slightly indis- 
posed for some time; but the previous 
day had called to pay his respects to the 
Duke of York at St. James’s Palace. 

At Bourdeaux, Harriet, wife of Francis 
Evans, esq. and daughter of the late John 
Locke, esq. of Walthamstow. 

Miss Nicholls, sister of Nath. Nicholls, 
esq. of the Rectory House, Odiham. 

At Southend, Essex, Harriet, widow of 
the Rev. Thomas George Clare, late Rec- 
tor of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 

Aged 74, the relict of the late N.C. 
Corsellis, esq. of Woodford Bridge, Essex. 

Lately. The relict of the Rev. Jas. 
Evans, Rector of St. Olave’s. 

At Hackney, aged 68, Sarah, widow of 
the late John Jones, esq. of Whitechapel. 

Berks. —At Bucklebury, in her 89th 
year, Mrs. Bushnell. She has left five 
daughters, 33 grand-children, and 46 great 
grand-children. 

Aged 88, Robert Hanson, esq. one of 
the oldest inhabitants of Reading. He 
has bequeathed 3000/. to the Corporation, 
in trust, for the augmentation of the Cha- 
rities in the borough of Portsmouth. 

Bucks. — 
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Bucks. — At Chesham, aged 81, Mr. 
Philip Payne, who has left behind him 
nearly a hundred children, grand-children, 
and great grand-children. 

Kent. —In her 60th year, Elizabeth, 
wife of J. Ghrimes, of ‘the Ship Tavern, 
Woolwich. 

Leicestershire. —At Billesden, in his 
104th year, Mr. Hugh Phillips. He has 
left sons, grandsons, and great grandsons, 
all residing at Leicester. 

Oxon.—At Ambrosden, near Bicester, 
the Rev. Thomas Pardoe Matthews, M. A. 
formerly of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Vicar of Ambrosden and of Piddington, 
and one of his Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for the county of Oxford. 

Somerset.—At Bath, in his 70th year, 
Mr. John Cranch, the Artist, and painter 
of the unique picture of the “ Death of 
Chatterton,” now in the possession of Sir 
Jas. Winter Lake, bart. 

At Nelson’s Gardens, Bedminster, aged 
105, Mr. Giles Vickery. He was out a 
few days before his death, and retained 
his faculties to the last. 

Suffolk—At Easton, in his 75th year, 
William Cotton, gent. the only surviving 
male branch of an ancient and respectable 
family, long resident in Suffolk. His 
ancestor John Cotton, esq. the second son 
of Sir Allen Cotton, knt. Lord Mayor of 
London in 1625, purchased Soham lodge, 
with the manor, park, and advowson, 
where he resided, and served the office of 
High Sheriff for the county in 1644. On 
the night of the 17th of October, the house 
of Mr. Cotton was broken into by four 
men with their faces blacked, who with 
threats and imprecations possessed them- 
selves of very considerable property, 
Three of these men were apprehended, 
and are now in Ipswich Gaol, to take their 
trial at the ensuing Assizes. The sudden 
and terrific appearance of these villains 
by the bedside of Mr, Cotton, together 
with the idea of appearing against them at 
their trial, made such a deep impression 
upon his mind, as to depress his spirits 
and impair his health (before tolerably 
good) that little doubt remains, but that 
he has been thus brought to a premature 
grave. This family bore for their arms, 
Argent, on a fess, between two cotises 
Gules, three fleurs-de-lis Argent. 

In his 86th year, Wm. Tunmer, gent. 
of Mendlesham, Suffolk. 

At Brampton, aged 67, Jonathan Se- 
well, gent. 

Mrs. Howell, the wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Howell, rector of Felsham. 

Surrey—At Kingston, in her 80th year, 
Priscilla, widow of the late Mr. Jasper 
Taylor, oilman, of Holborn. 

Wilts.—In his 9ist year, at West Chol- 
derton, Mr. John Spring, formerly an emi- 
nent builder, He made his own coffia 16 
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years since, which remained in good pre- 
servation till his death; and he is now 
buried in it. 

Yorkshire—In his 64th year, the Rev. 
G. Holden, LL. D. for forty years master 
of the free grammar-schvool at Horton, 
near Settle, during which period he edu- 
cated a greater number of Clergymen for 
the Establishment than most men in a si- 
milar situation. He was a man of high 
classical and mathematical attainments. 

Wates.—Margaret Davies, an inmate 
of Trowscoed Hall, Guilsford, Montgome- 
ryshire, at the age of 90, From this same 
parish Old Parr procured his second wife, 
when his age was 122, 

Scortanp.—At Kinell-house, Perthshire, 
the Right Hon. Lady Place.—She was the 
daughter of the late Earl of Aberdeen, and 
the Lady of Edward Place, esq. of Skelton 
Grange, near York. 

Ireranv.—At Dublin, Major Sankey, 
one of the oldest Members of the Corpora- 
tion of that city. 

At Dublin, John Smyley, esq. Barrister 
at Law. 

Mr. Cooke Lucas, formerly a woollen- 
draper of Parliament-street, Dublin. 

James Stewart, esq. of Killymoon.— 
He represented the county of Tyrone in 
Parliament 47 years. 

Asroap.—At Grenada, aged 23, Henry 
Larkins, esq. M. A. Barrister, Scholar of 
University College, Oxford, and likewise 
Scholar upon the Vinerian Foundation. 

At Demarara, Benjamin Clifton, esq. 
son-in-law of the late Mr. Thomas Boys, 
of St. Anne’s-street, Westminster, 

At Bombay, Gen. J. Griffiths, Com- 
mandant of Artillery at that place. 

In the East Indies, Wm. Robert Burl- 
ton Bennett, esq. nephew to the late, and 
cousin to the present Viscount Galway. 

Feb.1. Frances Maria, wife of Jos. 
Newell, esq. of Woolwich, niece of the 
late Col. Richard James, of Ightham, 
Kent. 

Feb. 2. In Devonshire-street, Queen- 
square, aged 78, the relict of Rev. Samuel 
Berdmore, formerly Head Master of the 
Charter House. 

At the British Museum, aged 77, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Jos. Planta, esq. F. R. S. 
Principal Librarian of that establishment. 

Feb. 4. In Parliament-street, Caroline, 
wife of Christopher Hodgson, esq. a few 
days only after the birth of a son. 

Aged 16, Thomas, eldest son of Mr, 
Watts, merchant, of Cambridge. — The 
death of this promising youth was occa- 
sioned by being thrown from a spirited 
horse, which he was riding on the pre- 
ceding afternoon, near the Senate House, 
by which unfortunate accident he was so 
dreadfully injured, that, afier lingering 
about 20 hours, he expired. 

Feb. 6. At Loudham Hall, Suffolk, in 
his 
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his 73d year, Jacob Whitbread, esq. — he was seized with a fit, and having reach- 
He served the office of High Sheriff for ed his house, was put to bed, and died be- 


Suffolk in 1795. fore 11 o’clock, leaving a widow and 10 
Feb. 7. At Preesall, Lancashire, aged children. 
41, Thomas Bourne, esq. Feb. 13. In Curzon-street, in her 80th 


Feb. 9. At Mildenhall, Suffolk, aged year, Penelope, relict of the late Sir Rich, 
74, Mrs. Biggs, the relict of Nicholas Rycroft, bart. of Penshurst, Kent. She 
Biggs, gent. was the youngest daughter of Richard 

Feb. 10, At Dr. Langworthy’s Asylum, Stonehewer, LL.D.; was married in 
Kingsdown House, Box, in Somersetshire, 1759; and had issue five sons and six 
John Randall, aged 104 years, upwards daughters. 
of 69 of which he had been a patient in Feb. 15. At Manchester, Mr. Thomas 
that Institution, enjoying good bodily Felton, well known on the turf. Nota 
health, and working regularly in the gar- horse of the least celebrity has started for 
den until a few weeks prior to his death, the last 30 years for a plate, but he knew 
He was an early riser, and was confined his merits and imperfections, and could, 
to his bed but a few days, in possession of with the most astonishing precision, from 
his retentive powers to the last. memory, trace his pedigree and his sire’s 

In his 60th year, Mr. Wm. King, of and dam’s performances. A few years 
Moulton, in Suffolk. At four in the af- ago he was considered the best rider of a 
ternoon he rode to his Heath Farm, where trotting match in the kingdom. 
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THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Canat Suares and other Property, in 
Feb. 1821 (to the 24th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge street, London— 
Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, 1800/. ex Half-year’s Div. 75/. per Aon.— 
Coventry, 970/. Div. 44/, per Ann.—Birmingham, 550/. Div. 21/.— Neath, 420/, Div. 
251. per Ann. 51. Bonus, — Barnsley, 156/. ex Div. 4/. Half-year.—Swansea, 195/. ex 
Div. 12/.— Monmouth, 152. Div. 9/.— Grand Junction, 212/. 216/.ex Div. 4/. 10s. 
Half. year.— Dudley, 58/. ex Div. 1/. 10s. Half- year. — Ellesmere, 63/. 64/. ex Div. 3/. 
— Rochdale, 41/. Div. 24 per Ann.—Grand Union, 24/, 10s.— Regent’s, 251. — Wor- 
cester and Birmingham, 20/. to 21/. ex Div. 1/.—Kennet and Avon, 19/. ex Div. 18s, 
— Huddersfield, 13/.— Stratford, 10/. — Ashby-de-la Zouch, 11/, 10s. — West India 
Dock, 162/. ex Div. 5/, Half-year.— London Dock, 97/. 10s. Half-year’s Div. 24. — 
Globe Assurance, 117/. 10s. 118/. ex Div. 3/. Half-year. — Imperial, 78. to 802. Div, 
2/. 5s. Half-year.— Albion, 40/, 2/. 10s.—Rock Assurance, 1/, 18s. to 21. — Hope 
Ditto, Sl. 2s. 6d.— Eagle, 2/. 12s. 6d. — Westminster Gas Light Company, 617. 10s, 
631. ex Half-year’s Div, 2/1. — New Ditto, 10/. Premium. — City of London Ditto Ori- 
ginal, 252, Premium ex Div, — Carnatic Stock, 77/, per Cent. ex Div. 2/. Half-year. 











Mereoro.ocicaL Tase for Feb. 1821. By W. Cary, Strand. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Jan, 26, to Feb. 20, 1821. 


Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 149] 50 and60 160 
Males - 9672 i916 Males 758 1509 e 5and10 64] 60and 70 126 
Females - 849 t Females 751 : 10 and 20 42] 70and80 102 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 371 = ) 2 and SO 101} 80and90 61 
—— me § 30and40 154] 90 and 100 12 
Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 167 | 100 0 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending February 17, 1821. 























INLAND COUNTIES. | 3} MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat] Rye | Barly) Oats — = 
s. dis. dis. dis. ais. doi] 5 Wheat) Rye | Barly Oats. 
Middlesex 57 8/33 9/25 4/22 92/31 11{/9 s dis, djs. ds. d. 
Surrey 57 6/30 O83 G21 6/29 3|| 1)London 7133 2/25 0,19 8 
Hertford 55 0/00 0/24 6/20 4/30 11] 2/Suffolk ' niet sie2 316 0 
Bedford 57% 6/38 0/23 4/20 090 0|| [Cambridge 
Huntingdon 53 0/00 0/23 4/17 5/28 1/|| 3\Norfolk 55 3/29 8/21 1017 0 
Northampt. 56 0/00 oj22 8j17 8/27 11 || 4)Lincoln 52 9/28 O23 815 6 
Rutland 59 6/00 0/25 O]19 3/32 0 York 
Leicester 55 10/00 0/25 0/20 4/48 0|| 5/Durham 55 41 O87 O21 4 
; Nottingham 57 6/54 0/26 19 8/36 10 Northum. | 
' Derby 60 1/00 0/29 10/21 244 9} 6/Cumberl. 256 5143 9/25 11/19 2 
Stafford 54 0100 O27 3/20 O41 6 Westmor. 
Salop 49 9139 6/25 Si2t 1/46 2|| T/Lancaster 259 §i54 1/26 1120 3 
Hereford 44 040 0/23 4/20 2/34 1) Chester 
Worcester 50 4/00 0/27 4/23 9/38 4]] 8)Flint 
Warwick 50 4/00 0/25 4/20 2/34 8 Denbigh , os 
Wilts 50 1/00 0/22 11/19 10/36 0|| Anglesea }°? 11/34 1/25 816 2 
Berks 58 600 0/23 O}20 1133 2 Carnarvon 
Oxford 53 6/00 0/22 4/20 1]50 0] |Merioneth 
Bucks 61 10/00 0/23 7/22 6/33 4|| 9/Cardigan 
Brecon 47 4/00 0/24 O|17 4/00 O Pembroke 
Montgomery50 4/00 0/20 4/25 1/00 O|| |Carmarth. (47 5/34 1/20 913 4 
Radnor 45 700 0}26 9/20 0100 0] |Glamorgan | 
Essex 53 1/26 O}21 5{18 8/24 10] 10/Gloucester 
Kent 51 7/30 0/23 4/20 5/28 2| Somerset 51 294 1124 818 11 
Sussex 52 1)00 0/23 10119 6100 0) | |Monm. | 
j Devon 

) Aggregate Average which governs Importa- | ; Cornwall t 934 1/23 S16 6 

tion 53 53S 11p24 1417 10)52 ‘| 12 ae fos 11)35 lee 320 3 











PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, February 23, 50s. to 55s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, February 17, 20s. 9d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, February 21, 36s. 2d. per ewt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, February 23, 
Kent Bags.........00000 24 10s. to 4/. 10s. | Kent Pockets.......... 21. 16s. to 41, 15s. 
Sassex Ditto ........... 2/4 Os. to 2. 14s. | Sussex Ditto .......... 21. 5s. to 3/. 5s. 
Essex Ditto........00... 2/. 10s. to 3/, 10s. | Essex Ditto ............ 24. 10s. to 41. 45. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, February 23: 
St. James’s, Hay 4/. 10s. Straw 1/. 11s. 6d. Clover 4/. 15s. —Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 6s. Od. 
Straw 1/.14s.0d. Clover5i. 5s.---Smithfield, Hay 4/.5s. Od. Straw 1/.12s. 0d. Clover 5i, 5s. 





SMITHFIELD, February 23. To sink the eee stone of Sibs, 


Bath cccrercese cooccnccscecits. Ol, 0B Sa 4d. | Lemmiscicceoceccsscoccoscoses Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
MUtton...coceseereererenehs. Od, to 5s. 8d. Head of Cattle at Market February{23 : 

Veal ...ceccsccere sovveereetss. Od. to 6s, 4d Beasts .....0.0000 «- 550 = Calves 120. 
Pet accccccccusesesenes seeds 8d. to Sse 4d. Sheep and Lambs 3,900 Pigs 120. 


COALS, February 23: Newcastle 31s, Od. to 39s. 9¢.—Sunderland, 49s. 3d. to 00s, Od. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8lb. Town Tallow 58s. Od. Yellow Russia 53s. 
SOAP, Yellow 86s. Mottled 98s, Curd 102s.-CANDLES, 10s, 6d, per Doz, Moulds 12s, Od. 

















EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN FEBRUARY, 1821. 

























































































































































































Bank Red. |3pr.Ct.; 3% per |4 pr.Ct.|5 perCt,|B.Long| , . Imp. 3| India | S. S. ,0.S.S.)N S.S.| India , | Con. 
> Stock. |3pr.Ct.) Con. |Ct.Con.| Con. ore. - irish, p.cent.| Stock, | Stock.| Ann. | Anu. | Bonds, Be. Bile, Omeina, Acct, 
| avg siz 4itig a} 81 [og g]1058 4) 189 704 4071 prs 5 pr] 4gpr. 14 9} Ul 
2 | Holiday a 
3\229$ |13E. 472$ 34} 82% 90g -19]1063 Z118g 19|—— 5° UT pr} 6h pr. 12} 38 5 
4| Sunday | 
5| 229 |73h $72% 4) 82g l91g gi1063 GIs % 42 41[pr.|5 6 pr. 13% 24 a 
6|228f 9734 g72g §| 824 |91g §11064 4118% 19 229% 30 41 42 pr.l5 6 pr.j\————- 724 3 3 
7 (229% \13§ $734 23) 83 [914 4/1064 4119 183 2304 41 42 pr.l6 4 pr.j|—_-_— 73g 2g 
8/2294 973g 472g 4] 82% long 4/1064 4118 4;——-|——_|_ 230 41 42 pr.|4 6 pr|————— 734 24 E 
9/228. 973g $1722 4823 go1g 4{1064 il. 230 42 pr. [+ 6 pr. "3 24) His 
10 |228f 9755 2g/72g 4) 824 \91 90% 1064 § 183 229% 30 41 42 pr.j4 6 pr.jJ———— 72 f & 
— 11| Sanday! | | A . 
12] 298/724 FT1§ 2482 = — $1905 §1054 6) 184 72% |\———|41 42 pr.|4 6 pr.|———-—— 715 24 3 
St jg|223 1/73. of 72g 4.92 - gl91 90g|1054 ClISg 2304 42 41 pr.!4 5 pr. "2h 4 2 
— 14 13% 2G724 4 82% 1914903 1OG$5Z)184 Z\———|71g§ 4/2294 304 | It 42 pr.|4 5 pr.|————712§ = 
15 13 24/72§ 4) 82h |91 909/106 54] 184 793 |——| | 41 pr. (3 5 pr|——_—- 724 4} & 
ws 16] 227 [723 3/724 Hoa $903 1|105g g18 4 1g | 229 41 42 pr.|5 3 pr. rag | 
17|2254 5/725 S\n9g — 90% |105 418% | | 4ipr. |} 5 prj——-—-- 725 eg 
18| Sunday | ie 
19 12% 3\T24 ‘ 90% 1|105% 3/183 3 42 pr. |3 5 prj——-—_—- 72 3 a 
20 |2255 Hs SH72h Gtk 4 oof 14 i034 ; toat 208g = 4|———|_——|_ 724 |41 42 pr.J5 3 pr|—_—_—-—724 4] }| 8 
@i| 226 3h 4\794 i 82% otf 4/1064 4/183 19 72 | 43 40 41 pr [5 2 pr.j————- 724 4 | z 
22 (134 $72% §| 83% [91g 411068 4] 19 229 - 41 pr. 12. 5 prj——-_—_—— 725 FZ < 
23|2264 7$/73¢ 4/73§ §) 834 j91g 211063 7119 4\———| 2g 803 | ———| 41 42 pr./3 5 pr.j—_--_—73§ 4] [| 3 
24| Holiday | | 4 
25| Sunday | |= 
26 13% $754 4) 83% l91Z 24|1063 ZI19 3 1142 pr|3 6 pr.j———... 13h 4) % 
v7 | ” 
28 | | | 
| | 
































RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co, at their Old Established Office, Bank-Buildings, Cornhill. 






